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.OVERSIGHT HEARING ON NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION * 



* < ' THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1<&1 ' ' 

House o'f Representatives, ' \ 
Subcommittee on Select Education 
% of the Committee on*Education and Labor," 

<* * j Washington, D.C. 

The" subcommittee met, pursuant to c'all, at 9:40 a.m., in room 
2257, !Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Austin J. Murphy 
(chapman of the sulicommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Murphy, Simoji, and Erdahl.* 

Staff present: Roseann Tulley, administrative assistant; Judy 
Wagner, staff consultant; and Pat Morrissey, minority legislative 
associate. 1 " 

Mr. Murphy. Good morning. I want to thank- ydti all this morn- 
ing foj- attending our oversight hearings concerning th$ National ' 
Institute of Education-. - V . . 

The passage of the Gramm-Latfo resolution has forced the com- 
' mittee to pit essential programs against each other, and* has unfor- 
tunately resulted in-drastic cutbacks in all areas. 

it has been very painful for many of the members of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee to propose reductions in programs which 
we know are Working^ "which we know are providing essential 
services, to % people, and^which we know are helping to improve the 
quality. of life' in the United States. It is 6nly to comply with the 
mandate of this^btidget resolution that? we have proposed these 
painful cuts and we have dene so reluctantly. 

Thi§ morning we will be hearing testimony on. the current and 
future activities of the National Institute of Education. Under the * 
reconciliation budget . reported out of the Education • and Labor 
Committee, Nil? will have to severely curtail its research efforts. # 
While NIE funds may be restored in the Conference Committee, 
-the research supported by the' Institute will still be significantly 
reduced. * . % * * * . 

J We haVe some concerns regarding the way in which the Institute 
will have to distribute their /unds as they are faced with such 
reductions. We have attempted to give the Irf£titut£»flexibility to 
use their limited funds in tye wisest iriannef possible. The commit* 
tee bill removes all funding set-asides for existing educational labs 
and centers* and requires all future grants and J contracts to be 
m&de tindei; competitive bidding. . \ I . ■ 

We look jtb our witnesses today foe recommendations on prior- 
ities for future education research and .^vays in wmch the NJE can 
best facilitate thes^ efforts with jts limited budget: ♦ x * 

* , • (1) ' v " * » 
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We welcome you 2 and thank you for taking the time to advise us 
on this matter. 

~J£ e firf t witness we have scheduled is Dr. Lois Bader, professor 
at the College of Education, Michigan State University. , ' 

First, I would like to call on my colleague, Mr.. Erdahl, to see if 
he has any- opening statement. 

v Mr. Erdahl. Thank. you, Mh Chairman. I would like to make a 
• bnef opening statement. , * 1 

Although the educational fysteip is primarily the responsibility 
of the State and local governments, we all share concerns about 
the effectiveness, of our Nation's schools. It is apparent that the 
Federal Government should provide leadership in conducting and 
supporting research which will make our schools more effective. 

1 believe that this can be accomplished through the* National 
institute of Education whose research activities on critical educa- 
tional issues focus natipnal education priorities. 

^ * m i™J»um, NIE should funded at a level which' 
would be sufficient to meet its outstanding research commitments. 
Optimally, NIE should also receive modest - funds to begin new 
projects, such as youth policy studies; research on school improve- 
ment and teacher effectiveness, and investigation into the educat- 
ional implications of emerging technologies. 

The House Committee on Education and Labor was required to 
cut their budget by about $12 billion.Afosf of the programs under 
the jurisdiction of this committee hatfe been affected. Reduced Fed-- 
eral funding will be a reality throughout^ the educational communi- 
ty. , ^ - J. 
; The? NIE, like all other educational programs, will have to exer- 
cise fiscal restraint and be more accountable for its Research, devel- 
opment and dissemination activities. In 1978", the Institute reoiga-. 
mzed to improve their administrative structure. This process of 
change must continue to ipsure that the limited funds aro used 
mo^t effectively. Y - , 

Issues have been raised which need to he addressed. Some people, 
have expressed concern, for example, about the labs and centers 
receiving significant fond* representing a longstanding- commit- 
ment of 40 percent, of NIB'S budget. We need to determine if 
duplication of research efforts exists, if research priorities are truly 
4 national priorities, and if the desired information is already availa- 
ble from other sources, or can be obtained .in a more timely and 
less costly fashion. • * J 

Confronting these and other targeted concerns can greatly en- 
hance NIE s Contributions to the quality of education in America 
today and for the future. ' , * *r ^r lta 

Mr. Chairman, along with you, I am looking for, some good 
testimony this morning. ' * & 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you,, Mr. Erdahl. 

I neglected to point out that we have three witnesses all in the 
• same panel, and I would like the other two witnesses To also come 
to the witness table, Dr. Robert Enians, and Dr. Jahies Walker We 
will proceed in that order. 

We have your testimony, and all testimony, without objection,-. 
wiU be submitted m toto into the record. You may summarize your . 
testimony or read it from the prepared^^fe 



\ STATEMENT OF LOIS BADER, PH. D., PROFESSOR, COLLEGE OE 
EDUCATION, MICHIGAN &TATE* UNIVERSITY 
Ms. Bader. Good morning. 

My name is Lois Bader, and I am a professor at Michigan State 
University with responsibilities in teaching, research, and service 
in education. 

My invitation to appear here states: ■ 

+ In view of possible severe cuts in the NIE budget, the Subcommittee would 
appreciate your views on the research priorities -that should be adopted by tfce 
Institute. * * * 

t 

I want to emphasize that I do not support severe cuts in the NIE 
budget. I strongly support NIE and the need for funds for research 
in education. However, realizing that we are faced with scarce 
resources, I do have suggestions fpr avoiding waste and I have 
recommendations for research priorities. 

The basic mission of NIE includes promoting educational equity 
% and improving educational practice. Some NIE sponsored units, 
such as National Assessment of Educational Progress, have pro- 
ofed valuable information for the totire educational community. 
ERIC is an excellent resource. Other sponsored units appear, in my 
•judgment, to be much less useful in helping NIE achieve its mis- 
sion. * " \ 

Last year, in' hearings- before this subcommittee, Shirley Ghis- 
holm expressed concerns about equity. Leonard Staviski mentioned 
doubts about NIE research efforts in regard to student aSJiieve- 
* men t, and George Perry talked about questionable practices involv- 
ing the usfe of funds. This year, I am saying that these are still 
problem areas. * 

•a'?i* ave a P articular concern for the concentration of millions of 
dollars in k'few labs, institutes and centers. This results in our not 
using the capabilities of individuals and groups in all parts of our 
Nation, If we are 'searching^ for creative ideas to improve education, 
we should not be drawing on a* narrow base. A relatively small 
clique pperating in an exclusive network is neither yielding "nor 
likely to yi?ld;information commensurate with the fnillions ir\yest- 

Consider research findings sucfi as these: 

Students who are paying attention learn more than students who 
are not paying attention. 

Students should have the prerequisite knowledge to learn a task. 

Students should know why they are praised or criticized. 

Teachers expectations influence the ways they 'encourage stu- 
dents. . ' < ^ 

Numerous' examples of these tyv* of finding' can be found in 
NIE sponsored reports. One does not need .a degree in education to 
realize that for many years teachers hate been given such common 
sense information as part of their preparation. Yet, we are pine- 
chasing this kind of information today at a high cost. 1 - ^ 

I agree with the suggestion made last year by Mr. Stifvisky that 
we should not be handing 6ut golden fleece awards here. I want to 
avoid embarrassing any individual researcher or project. Rather, 
we should be focusing on improving NIE's ability to accomplish its 
.mission. 1 - , - s ' ' 
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Here are some specific problems. With many studies, there is a 
serious oufestion of the generalizability of findings. These are stud- 
ies that -are focused on four to six teachers and their students in 
r schools in university communities. Rarely have these investigators 
ventured into any inner-city classroom, even more rarely have^they 
stayed very long. y 

Too often researchers ignore vast amounts of information in 
existence # on research in educational practices. Researchers fre- 
quently invent new terms, thus obscuring the fact that they are 
not investigating anything new or significant. ^ 

The creation of a few heavily funded projects has resulted in the 
employment of large numbers of educational researchers who have 
not taught for even a year in a public or private school. Thus, at 
great expense, they investigate areas' new and possibly interesting 
to them and others like them, but of little value or new to those 
with experience in the field. 

Some investigators have adequate credentials in areas such as 
statistical inference, but none in specializations such as fading. 
Yfet, they proceed with inadequate scholarship and report what 
they have seen during brief forays into fields they know little 
about. ' . „ N 

These researchers have almost no credibility outside of their* 
immediate circle. Their reports are ignored, and when they appear 
at large national conferences on expense paid trips, their sessions 
are poorly attended. They hire each other a^ consultants and eva- 
luators. TKey testify for each other. Some move back and forth 
m between employment in NIE in Washington, and employment in 
* ,NIE. funded units. The"Tietwork of personal relationships is such 
that one wonders if impartial reviews of proposals and projects are 
possible. r ' ' 

Because of this situation, I recommend funding more projects for 
smaller amounts, rather than a few projects for Several million 
dollars. There are three reasons: 

Since tfcere is a need for replication or verification of studies 
such as those with small samples, it would be desirable to do this 
in projects that are independent of each other. 

A broader base of researchers is likely to yield more creative 
1 ideas and avoM.the problems of an exclusive network. 

There is less, opportunity for misusing fun^s in smaller projects. 
'I am optimistic about the possibility of improving those aspects 
of NIE's functioning that require attention. NIE has sponsored 
some excellent projects, and should continue to be supported. 

I feel, with careful v monitoring, many NIE projects* should be 
contin&ed, others should be/redirected or terminated for they are 
not only wasting fun^s, they -undermine NIE's credibility with 
experienced educators in state departments of education, school 
distripts, and colleges. 

^ There is much to be done in education. Based on my experience 
^~jn schools in the United "States and abroad in Department *of De- 
fense and international schools, I feel we have a great need to 
improve global education and intercultural studies. We do know 
. how to teach reading and writing on both elementary and second- 
ary levels, but we gieed to learn how to deal with the politics of 
education to deliver services. > 



* . We need to continue our efforts to provide equal access to learn- 
ing. We are far from this^goal. These are tremendous goate We 
cannot afford to waste our resources, but we must channel our 
limited funds into the areas of greatest need. 

Thank you for your attention. . " 

[Prepared statement of Lois Bader follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lois Bader, Ph D., Professor, College of Education 
^Michigan -State University 



My name is Lois A P^fcbflRLa professor at Michigan State University witl? 
responsibilities in i teaching, TO, and service in 'education I have chaired the 
Professors of Reading, Special Interest Qroitf. in the International Reading Associ- 

ri^I^^^u^Vi? 1 ^ a ?> d e J ted i heir J°' urnal Currently, I chair the Research 
Commission of the College Reading. Association I am the author of books and 
articles on reading and reading research. I have been frequently involved in re- 
search and instructional projects in' schools and have worked directly with students, 
teachers, and state department of education personnel. i 

Your invitation to comment on the use of education funds duririg this time of 
scarce resources was accepted because-I am concerned that funds need to continue 
to be available to support appropriate programs for low socio-economic groups, the 
handicapped, minorities, women, and the unemployed. In a larger context, I am also- 
eager for tms country to provide the -best education possible for all people to 
improve the quality of their lives. These are goals that most of us share ' The 
question is how can "we'reduce spending and continue to move forward? 

The basic mission of the National Institute of Education includes promotmg 
fiwc °m ..^V^ ^proving educational practice. Some NIE sponsored units 
such as National Assessment of Educational Progress have provided valuable infor- 
mation for the entire educational community. Other sponsored units appear in mv 
judgment, to be much less useful in helping NIE achieve its mission 

i have a particular concern for the conoentration of millions of 'dollars in a few 
labs, institutes, and cehters This results in our not using the capabilities of individ- 

ov.nfv ft 0 "? 8 , "I 5 11 of our nation - We are excluding large numbers of 

exceptionally talented people from making contribution. If we are searching for 
creative ideas to improve education, we should not be drawing on a narrow base/"A- 
relatively small clique operating in an exclusive network is neither yielding, nor- 
likely to yield, information commensurate with the millions invested 

Consider research findings such as these: . • ♦ 

a'ttentlon^ Wh ° paying attention learn more than students who are not paying 

Students should have the prerequisite knowledge to learn a task. 
* £ ? n , should knbw wh i the y are praised or criticized. 

Teachers expectations influence the ways they encourage^tudents 5* ' 
„™£ e * xam P les of 5 hese tyP 65 of findings can be found in NIE sponsored 
tf^w*?^ °JS n °- need a degree in education to realize that for many years, 
teachers have been given such common sense information as part of their prepara- 

w"-X e * we are P urchas mg this kind of information today at a high cost 
twI T n ^5 tud lf J 1 ? 1 * is , a Q ue stion of the generalizability of findings. 

SE?i. B * • - that have focus ed on four to six teasers and the* studeatsln 
schools in university, communities. Rarely have thesXinvestigators ventured into' 
inner city classrooms. Even more rarely have they stayed very long 
*J?°£ r? n> ^ he I^archere ."Knore vast amounts of information" in existence on 
research in educational practices. Major publications are not mentioned in scanty 
literature, reviews. ' 

Researchers frequently invent new ternis, thus obscuring the fact that they are ' 
t ", 0 ^I!L r g ?" ng anything, new or significant. But eventually when the findings are 

ff^att,™*™ d& r f lize they have b ! en given - little 0f 

iJ^^tH °r L feW ^ eav , i, y funded Projects\«s resulted^ the employment of 
large numbers of educational researchers who have not taught for even a vear in 
public or private schqol Thus, at great expenses they investigate areas new, and 
possibly interesting, to them and others like them, but of little value or news to 
those with experience in the field. Some investigators have adequate credentials in 

Yet^thPv -if K n - fe - en ^' but * hav u e ? one iff specializations'such as reading. 

JZh™, ^ Piooeod Mth their inadequate scholarship and report what they have seen 
during.their brief forays ln to fields they know little about. Th5se researchers have 
almost no credibility outside of their immediate circle. TheirTports are ignored 
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and when they appear at 4arge national conferences on expense-paid trips, their 
sessions are poorly attended. They hire each otyer as consultants and evaluatore. 
They testify (or each other Some move*back and forth between employment in NIE 
in Washington and employment in NIE funded units. The network of personal 
relationships is such that one wonders if impartial reviewsiof proposalipltnd projects 
are possible. * 

The suggestion has been made that there is a' need for increasing the dissemina- 
tion of information. However, there is no point in increasing funds to disseminate 
information that has little value. People in state departments of education^ in 
colleges, and in schools do know what is being produced. There are existing inserv*- 
ice materials for systematically working with educational personnel which should 
* be used rather than bypassing, or ignoring them. The NIE supported ERIC system is 
an example? of another, ana fundamental, part of a total dissemination system. 
. Educators, like people in other professions, are not quick to print out tnismanage- 
Wnt by those within their ranks for many reasons. Some ^re charitable, some are 
passive, some are intimidated, and s6me\have been bought with trips abroad or 
appointments for members of their family .VAllega'tions were made last year regard- 
ing mismanagement of one lab. I would suggest that there are other units that also 
need to be carefully monitored by agencies otitside NIE - 

I am very Concerned about, equity for minorities and women in NIE funded 
projects When several women 'are hired whb are married to other NIE supported 
• ^ people, there would seem to m be a question tas to the opportunities available for 
women who are on their own^This is not tojfey that there may not be people rfha 
are outstanding in the same field and happen tb be married, but when this situation 
occurs again and again, it is suspect. Furthermore, I have not seeh minorities in 
leadership positions in NIE funded projects I have been told by some that they have 
been used as tokens and excluded from decision-making. This does appear to "be the 
case We have Tar to go here. There/is a particular irony in one sex equity project in 
the employment of, women who have been accused repeatedly of being racist by 
black graduate students. , ' 4 

^ . I nave made some'harsh.statements, but t have made them because I am optimis- 

4 tic about the possibility of improving those^tspects of NIE's functioning that require 
attention NIE has sponsored some excellent projects and should continue to be 
supported I feel that with carefuHnonitoring, many N'lE projects should be contin- 
ued. Others should be redirected or terminated, for they not only are wasting funds, 
they undermine* NIE's credibility with experienced' educators' in state, departments 
of education, school districts, and colleges. * 

s , Tfyere ia miioh to oe done in education. Based on my experience in the United J 
States and abroad in Department of Defense and Internationa^Schools, I feel we 
have a great, need to improve Global Education and Intercultural Studies. We do 
, * ktfOw how to teach reading and writing, but we need to learn how to deal with the 
politics of education to deliver services. We need to continue pur efforts to provide 
. equal access to learning. These are tremendous goals. We cannot afford to waste, our * 
resources, but must channel our limited funds into the areas of greatest need. 
• Thank you for your attention. ( 

/ -Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Dr. Bader. If- you will 
remain, at the witness table, tye-will procee( j y^fa ^h e ot h er two 
panel members, and then we will-get to questions: * * 

^ Dr. Emans. * < 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT EMANS, PH. D., PROFESSOR, ASSO- 
CIATE DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, COLLEGE OF WIL- 
LIAM AND MARY * * 

Mr. Emans. My name is Robprt Emans. I am associate dean, 
professor, and eminent scholar in the School of .Education at the 
College of WiHiam and Mary in Virginia. 

I have provided you \vith my written testimony, and I will not 
read it. I willparaphrase $nd expand on certain portions. * 

To ine the basic question that I think confronts NIE at this time 
is who is the direct usfer 6f educational research. I think to put that 
question perhaps another way, who is, NIE's primary*clienty I have 
read last year's testimony. I have gathered together and read much 
literature provided me by I^Lg, and I' have found many clients 
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listed within that, literature,* and these clients are consumers of 
what NIE is producing. They ■'include Congress, Federal pplicy- 
makers, State and local policymakers, superintendents, principals, 
school district personnel, professional organizations, parents, ctti- 

. zens, publishers, public school students, college students, teachers, 
researchers, and paraprdfessionals. These are all very important 
people, but I believe, in my opinion, that these people that I have 
just listed are not the primary usefrs of research. 

' I * h £ ye . 8S?^? T in m y written testimony a statement. by B. Oth- 
anel Smith, and I would like to read that again: 

It is a fundamental error Ito assume that practitioners-administrators, teachers, * 
suftervisors, and so on-are the avenue through which the findings and conclusions 
^research are to enter directly into practice. Pedagogical faculties who educate 
teachers and tram them for professional, service are responsible for evaluating and 
interpreting research. f b . 

This statement, in my judgment, runs in direct contract to a 
statement that was made before this committee by the tfien 'Acting 
^Director of NIE, and I quotfe from last year's testimony. 

% We have expanded <mr review process to* involve tHe actual user of educational 
research, the practitioner m -the field. ( ' . 

Again let me emphasize that I do' not "believe, along with Us 
>mith, that the actual user, the direct user of educational research 
is the practitioner in the field, instead it is essentially the profes- 
sor, and more specifically, the professor of teaching methods. In the* ' 
testimony that I read, and in the literature that I have read fronT 
Nib, 1 see that this person, this individual, the professor of teach- 
ing methods, is hardly ever even mentioned. 
4 What are the* consequences of NIE's failure to properly identify 
the, major user of educational research, or to put it another wav 
the major client of NIE? I believe that there are a^iumber. • 
FirsfJ I think it is reflected, or influences the makeup^ of the staff 

* of many of 'the centers, and perhaps elsewhere. Tdid a very brief 
analysis of the st#ff members and cohsultants at one center. There 
were 16,pebple whose backgrounds I analyzed, and only 10 were 

. what I wtfuld call primary users of educational research*. Even 
among those 10, they were producers of educational;re$earch, but 
they were not the professor or teacher of teaching methods. 

becontf, I, think that NIE, therefore, is becoming more and more 
involved in direct dissemination of its findings. Of course, dissemi- 
nation i& important, anti it is a.prucial problem that confronts the 

* educational researcher. But I am afraid that NIE may becofcie. a 

* national teachers college of ' education, and I think that that 'is 
something: that tylE must avoid. 

Third; and Dr..Bader,has said' very well, I believe,- the quality * 
and nature of research that NIE cohducte is'affected. I dltf a brief 
study what I consider to be some of the classics in educational 
research,- andJ tried to be influenced by opinion about whither or 
not the studies had received some type of national recognition. 

I found several cases in which these studies, which I believe are 
central -studies, not only were not even' included in the bibliogra- 
. phies pf much of the literature of NIE, at least what I saw, but the 
studies that I am referring, to had used essentially the same proce^ 
j came out ™ th essentia Uy the same results as research 
that, had most recently been conducted and published by" NIE - 
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> Finally, I think another Consequence, and I think a serious orfe, 
is that research fihdings are not getting into the hands of the 
people who can use them most effectively for improving the class- 
room practices. . , 

In my written testimony, Vindicated that there were four propos- 
als that^ I thought NLE; shoilld focus on. One is to recognize who 
their primary client is, and that 1 believe is the professor of teach- 
ing methods. 

Second, I think, that NIE must involve the professors of methods 
courses in the research that NIE is conducting, and there j\ist is 
not very much of that going on today. 

Third, I think the NIE- should upgrade the quality of professors 
of teaching methods, to conduct research in those areas so that 
these people will be able to be better interpreters of the research 
that NIE produces. * * 
% Finally, NIE should build a closer liaison with the professors of 
methods" courses and themselves. • 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that the work that NIE is 
doing is vital. NIE is effective, and it would be a tragedy if its 
effectiveness werd diminished because of vas\ budget cuts. Howev- 
er, NIETwould become even more effective, in my opinion, if action 
were taken on the fojir proposals that I have outlined. 

Thank you. / 

[Prepared statement of Robert Emans follows:] * 

Prepared Statement* of Robert Emans, Associate Dean, School of Education 
a*t the College of William and Mary 

My name is Robert Ejmans. I am Associate Dean* Professor, and Eminent Scholar 
in the School of Education of the College of William and Mary in Virginia. Also, I 
am a former head of elementary education at The Ohio State University and a 
former Dean of the College of Education at the University of Maryland. I appreciate 
having an opportunity to speak before you because, like many in this room, I am 
deeply concerned about the quality of education provided in our schools. 

I asked Dr Bader to allow my presentation to follow hers as I hope that my 
comments will compliment what she says. 

Like Dr. Bader, it would distress me if the funding for NIE were cut as drastically 
as has been proposed As I suspect othe^ witnesses are testifying this morning, 
research in education has never been supported to the extent to which it should be 
when its potential for the improvement of schooling is considered. To cut back ' 
further on the small fraction of a percentage pf this nation's wealth that is" current- 
ly devoted to educational research would be irresponsible and detrimental to the 
well-being of future generations of Americans. 

Dr Bader has eloquently stated that research in education too often only verified 
the obvious and equally often fails to add t* existing knowledge. The sad state of 
affairs is that the findirigp of even systematic research are seldom translated into 
classroom practices. NIE has attempted and seems to be about to try different 
solutions to this problem,* some of limited application and others both costly and 
inefficient. 'For example, I have heard it proposed that NIE should hold workshops 
for public school personnel. Lassert that to do this effectively would require that all 
the funds currently allocated to educational research be spent on dissemination. It^ 
has also been proposed that NIE should influence the' publishers of educational* 
materials to organize their texts to reflect the findings of research. However, only a * 
small part of the benefits that can accrue from educational research can be pack-' 
aged in written texts and even then few teachers use instructional materials as the 
authors intend unless they are prepared to do so hypotensive pretraining and 
supervision. An abuse could result should NIE become an arm of, or the servant of, 
the publishing industry. In recent years NIE has made laudable efforts to develop 
liaison with the public schools through the chief executive officers of the states and 
cities. However, none of the above groups are, or should be, the pivotal group for 
review and dissemination of much of the educational research that Is conducted by 
NIE. The direct consumer of educational research is not the practitioner, including 
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classroom tochers. As Dr. B. Othanel Smith has stated in A Design for a School of 
i Pedagogy, a report recently prepared for the U.S. Department of Education, 

It is a fundamenjtal error to assume that practitioners— administrators, teach- 
* . ' ers, supervisors, and so on— are the avenue through which the findings and 
conclusions of research are to enter directly into practice. . . . [PJedagogical 
faculties who educate teachers and train them for professional servicje are 
responsible for evaluating and interpreting research. . . . (p, 53-54) 
Thus*, it is usually college professors who introduce and interpret research find- 
ings to prepare school personnel to implement them; but school practices are not 
directly influenced by professors of psychology and linguistics or even professors of 
educational psychology Instead it is the professors wriO teach methods courses that 
are able to promote the application of much of the research that NIE .and other 
educational researchers produce. ' ; 

Their importance for improving schooling must be recognized and I make the 
. following proposals: " * 

1. It must be recognized that it is professors who are responsible for teaching 
methods courses that are the primary consumers of the findings of educational 
research apd, thus, the clients of NIE. % 

2. Professors responsible for methods courses should be included among those 
conducting research. NIE has, by and large and probably unwittingly, ignored this 
group If the purpose is to have educators use research findfngs then it is the 
professors of methods courses who should be included in the identification, develop- 
ment and execution of research projects. Professors of teaching methods are in a 
position to test the applications of both old and new research findings for tne 
present-day classroom, and~to provide for an orderly framework for the identifica- 
tion of new areas for research. 

3. NIE should conduct research on how to assist professors of methods courses in 
the interpretation and use of research findings. . ° 

4r Just as NIE has ddne with the public school personnel and other groups, it 
should take steps to build liaison between itself and its pivotal clients— the profes- 
sors of teaching methods. 

Mr.' Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Emans. 
Dr. Walker. 

STATEMENT OF JAMBS E. WALKER, PH. D., PRESIDENT, COL- 
LEGE READING ASSOCIATION, AND DIRECTOR tfF THE READ- 
ING/COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS PROGRAM. NORTHERN ILLI- 
NOIS UNIVERSITY j 

Mr. Walker Thank you, Mr/ Chairman. • 

I am James E. Walker, president of the College Reading Associ- 
ation, and director of the reading/communications skills p*)gr&m 
^ at Northern Illinois University in DeKalb. You*have a copy of my 
prepared statement, so ^will simply try to summarize it at this 
time. ^ ( ^fflfc 

For the past 19 years, I have taught at all levels of education, 
elementary through adult, in inner city, suburban, and rural com- 
munities. Formerly, I directed the University of Kentucky Teacher 
Corps component, the largest Teacher Corps component in the 
country at that time. 

In the period of the last 19 yeajs that I have been involved in 
education, we have seen some obvious examples of research which 
directly impacts or should impact professors in the classroom. For. 
example, the first grade studies in reading told us what perhaps we 
already knew, but they simply verified what had not been substan- 
tiated before, an.d that is that the most important variable in the 
classroom is the teacher as far as helping a child learn to read. 

In the late sixties, we had the NDEA summer training institutes 
for teachers, which were intended to directly impact what tha 
/teacher was goffig to do in the classroom as a» result of these * 
research studies. But we-saw an example, once again, where funds 
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were drastically cut, and in this case they were discontinued out- 
right. , 1 

■ • Another example of research .that has been conducted which 
seems to show us some* very positive results recently were the 
studies of the National Assessment of Educational Progress. We 
have seengains, 'especially in the early grades, ancfthere seems to 
be- some extremely heartening news aboiit what is happening with 
the disadvantaged children, especially those taught under title I 
programs. Unfortunately, once again, we are going to have to 
suffer drastic cuts in this area. 

therefore, in the hope of avoiding some further disappointments 
such as these, I should like to bring' up or refer to research wliich 
has been conducted in'the recent past*under the general auspices 
ofNIE. >' - 

Basically, there are two complaints that seem to come forward 
from the educational community across ,the Nation: first, the audi- 
ence of the research; second, the question of credibility, j 

As far as the audience is concerned, the audience seems* to be 
other researchers, aod'this seems to be verified by the fact that the 
jargdn used in »very many cases is incomprehensible, aa I indicated 
in my statement. We have a problem, again, of the claim of esoter- 
ic research intended only foF a few. My question^ then simply. is, 
can we afford to continue to sponsor this kind of research? 

I shudder when I think of colleagues across the country who tell 
me that' by their own estimates it will take 20 tb 25 years to 
implement in the cjassroom some of the research that .we are 
reading today. - 

Classroom-based teachers and educators also raise the question of 
credibility? when thq research is done by people who have never 
taught or functioned atf the level where the research is concentrat- 

WHile these, obviously, are riegative factors, wa^still have exam- 
ples *f some outstanding efforts that promote gOod research. My 
statement lists three. ^ 

Dolores Durkin at the University of Illinois has for many years 
produced research which is readable, understandable, aod practi* 
cal. .< 

I refer to Robert Ruddell at Berkeley, whose research on the 
teacher as an agent of change has again helped us most immediate- 
ly to. make good educational decisions. ... * ' 

Third, Harpld Berber at, SyracuseAUniversity, since in the early 
seventies, has influenced the educational community at the second- 
ary level. Essentially every .textbook appearing on the market 
today in reading educationVefers directly to the research of Profes- 
sQr Herber. x v 

' I am especially«heartened by the progress w,e have seen ovef the 
course of 'the years with the information coming from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. We now have a strong longitu- 
dinal data base which has com? about with the sound direction arid 
management of Roy Forbes, whom I knew when I was associated 
with the Teacher Corps program in Louisville. - * 

The ERIC system is another extensive data base whirh is part of 
the fabric of the .research that goes, on every day. For many re- 
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searchers, it is the place where they turn initially to determine the 
question of what has been done up to the present. 

My colleague, Ann Faulkner, the president of the Western Col- 
lege Reading Association, asked me to specifically point to the fact 
that our efforts will be seriously hampered if the ERIO system is 
not given its rightful high priority. 

According to your invitation, you asked me to suggest priorities. 

1 am particularly interested in your intention that the funds for 
educational research be more diverse and equitably distributed. I 
am convincedTthat this will be more favorably received t by, the 
broad-based national educational community. I am referring spe- 
cifically to unsolicited proposal Awards to more researchers, not 
fewer. 

Given the situation of cuts in funds, we should still hope that 
ways could be found to divert funds to mote institutions. According 
to the testimony to this committee in February 1980, I hope that 
women artd minorities are part of this goal to encourage additional 
research efforts. 

The research and dissemination centers affect different pockets 
which are not necessarily in the broad educational community. 
They, perhaps, serve a more limited function. My statement indi- 
cates an example of Research Within Reach, a publication from 
CEMREL, which is a response to concerns of teachers on 22 key 
questions. In very readable language, this resource provides a'basis 
for discussion, for study, and for further clarification. We do have 
examples of research which can be understood and enjoyed at the 
same time. ? : * . 

"Nevertheless, we continue to have the- overwhelming problem of 
dissemination in our eijucational research. Roger Fart's testimony 

2 years ago compared reading achievement in this^country, and 
talked of the gains over the *past 30 years. We have* much highet 
levels of literacy, but certainly, according tothe daily press, we do 
not get this type of information. 

Another example, the adult performance level study. I recall the 
headlines screaming, "Twenty Percent of Americans Are Illiter- 
ate/' But what I did not read in the article was the fact that the 
standards continue to rise and definitions continue* to change. 

Today, as societal demands dictate, the#ability to perform func- 
tional tasks in reading, writing^gnd computation suggests a stand- 
ard for literacy, but these kindsrfcf clarifications have never beeri 
made. Therefore, we need more accurate dissemination from more 
NIE programs. 

My priorities, I think, are already clear. I would like to close, Mr. 
Chairman, with this statement. 

We have a duty to continue to conduct (research or we will face' 
what^could be some kind of intellectual suicide. It is imperative 
that wfe continue to research^ that we continue to raise th§ ques- 
tions, and that we continue \to demand the answers. That ^the 
answers .are possible should be clear from some of the direct appli- 
cations of research studies^in our classrooms. and from the achieve- 
ments I have referred to in my testimony. 

It is my hope, Mr. Chairman, that we* will continue in these 
efforts under the direction of the National Institute of Education. 

I'appreciate the opportunity to testify today. Thank you. 
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[Tfcfe prepared statement of James E. Walker follows:] 



- Prepared Statement; of James E. Walker, President, College Reading Asso- 
ciation " and, Director of the Reading/Communication Skills Program, 
Northern- I luno is University, DeKalb, III.* , 

* M^Chpirman, I am James E. Walker I appreciate your invitation to testify in 
Washington today, for it also gives me an opportunity to return to the city where I 
lived and sttCdje^l^rbm I960 to 1962^ " K " 

For the past 19 fears, I have worked as a Title I elementary reading teacher in 
inner-city, Newark, New Jersey and as an elementary reading specialist in Louis- 
ville-, Kentucky, I hayeJCaught-fn cities and suburbs^ the junior high, senior high, 
college, and adult levels. Having completed two'advanced degrees in reading educa- 
tion, I later^was appointed as director of the University of Kentucky Teacher Corps 
Program in the Louisville Consortium, the largest Teacher Corps Program in the 
country at that time. 

For the past seven y&frs as a member of the Reading Faculty at Northern- Illinois 
University^ I have served as director of the Reading/Communication Skiffs Pro- 
gram For th,e« past* semester I have been on sabbatical leave, visiting and observing 
in thirty institutions: universities, state offices of education, large city school dis- 
tricts, and dissemination centers in the Southwest, to gain some insights on the 
problems arid needs related to reading and the bilingual learner. 

Considering the purpose of today's hearing, I would like to comment on various 
facets of the National Institute of Education and how they affect the professional 
lives of thousands of professors, teachers and, through them, pupils. One certainly 
has to realize that the problems that the Institute has had over the pasfseveral 
years with the turnover in Directors and Acting-Directors, has not afforded the 
Institute a/air opportunity to stabilize. Problems of monitoring programs across the 
country have been recognized and are being dealt with now. What happens in the 
National Institute of Education can have an effect on the continuation of literacy 
instruction in this country. 

To set the stage for some later comments, I should like to point out to the 
Committee that in the late 60s, research was reported which underscored once again 
the importance of the teacher in the^classroom. A series of the 27 funded projects 
known as the First-Grade Reading Studies resulted in the conclusion that the most 
importanj variable in a child's learning to read was the classroom teacher. Consid- 
ering the time and effort that went into those research studies (some were extended 
forjwo and three years), not very much happened as a consequence. We did not 
turn our attention to developing better classroom teachers of reading as a result of 
those research studies. On the contrary, the NDEA Summer Teacher * Training 
Institutes, intended to apply research results in the most immediate and transfer- 
able way, were discontinued. ^ 

Some of the research that has come forth recently from the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress pinpoints precisely where we have made some educational 
gains v\ this country in the period 1971-1980. Particularly when we have seen 
reading improvement in the early grades, we now learn that Title I programs which 
contribute Xo this achievement are also being cut In the hope of avoiding further 
disappointments following upon the dissemination of information such as the First 
Grade and NAEP stud ies, I should like £o focus now on some recent developments in 
'research sponsored bjTNIET *" * " 

In too many instances, two complaints are repeated. The first concerns the audi- 
ence of some of the research; the second concerns the credibility of the researchers 

One of the missions of NIE is to improve educational practice. The question 
arises: Now or later— or both? You have asked me to suggest a priority and I will 
attempt to do so. ~ -v 

There is a good deal of research that seems to have as its audienceNither research- 
ers This may be quite appropriate but in my own discipline, if I findtke technical 
reports replete with a jargon that I find incomprehensible after 19 years in the 
profession, I have little use for those reports. If the .writing is so ' esoteric as to 
render the product useful to only a limited number of colleagues, I question whether 
we can afford to continue on j;his course,* given the situation of our economy. My 
recent Question to many other* professors and graduate students was How long 
before we can reasonably expect to see the results of this research affecting ^lass- 
room teaching practices 0 The consensus is between twenty and twenty-five years If 
thisiis so, then both a conclusion and a priority are obvious. \ 

The second concern, the credibility factor, does not question one's ability to 
conduct research It says much, however, about the ability to impact the' practicing, 
educational community when one has never taught or worked at the level where 
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the research is concentrated. As the child asked, "Are you a,booH-docto£ or a people- 
doctor?" Again, this simply confronts* the researcher* with questions of credibility. 
For this reason, another priority becomes obvious. It is the same subtlety that exists 
when one who has never married attempts to tell parents^ how* to raise their 
children. Parents tend to reject advice given in this context, except in very rare 
cases. The same situation applies too with researchers and practitioners. Fortunate- 
ly, we do have research that directly touches on classroom practices. Very briefly, I 
refer to three examples. The work of Dolores Durkin at the University of Illinois, a 
specialist in reading in the primary grades, is an example of a researcher who can 
talk to "classroom teachers. College professors, doctoral students^ and teachers find 
Professor Durkin's work readable, understandable, and practical because it helps 
them to make decisions on what happens in a classroom. On the West Coast, Robert 
Ruddell -at Berkeley has focused for several years on the teacher as an agent of 
change. He provides research information that can help others make educational 
decisions. A third illustration is the work of Harold Herber at Syracuse University. 
He has worked extensively to improve the reading of secondary level students m 
their»different subject areas. The influence of his efforts cah.be seen, in the profes- 
sional reading textbooks appearing on (he market today. These examples give 
witness to the fact that research done in cUssrooms is the kind of research that is 
most immediately translatable. \ \ * • / 

The National Institute of Education hasJieen responsible for helping toMissemi- 
nate some of this information. The dissemination, however, has to be strong and 
pointed. For example, the National Assessment of Educational Progress provides the 
kind of infoxmation that most directly reaches education policymakers and curricu- 
lum planners. Given the extensive data base that* has been accumulated since 19* 
we have the benefits of # respected longitudinal studies that are derived from clas ^ 
rooms across the country. The soundness of direction and management brought to 
the NAEP. office since 1974 by Roy Forbes, whom I knew in Louisville, is what we 
need in all NIE efforts. 

The Education Resource Information Center (ERIC) fe another example of an 
extensive data base. ERIC has become such a part of tfte/ fabric of ongoing research 
that we perhaps take it for granted. In virtually every research effort initiated 
today, the first source of contact with what has already been learned is through the 
ERIC system. Writers, researchers, teachers, and students would find their^frorts 
, seriously hampered should ERIC not be given"Tts rightfulrhigh priority. ThcT'Infor- 
mation Explosion" is another way of trying" to explain why ERIC is a necessary, 
practical tool for educators— 

Another priority is in who receives research funds. A more diverse and equitable 
distribution of funds for research sponsored by NIE would be favorably received by 
a broad-based national educational community. This refers specifically to unsolicited 
proposal awards made available to more, not fewer, researchers. Even with the 
inevitability of cutbacks in funding, a comprehensive distribution of perhaps some- 
what modest expenditures will stifl allow researchers in many institutions to begin 
or to continue research. Past testimony to this Committee ia February, 1980, clari- 
fies therole of women and minorities as part of this goal to assist more researchers 
than h« been' true in the past. ' 
- The Research and Dissemination Centers are another function of NIE. The Cen- 
ters 'affect different Dockets of -people and not necessarily the larger segment of the 
educational community. The most functional purpose of the Centers, as researchers 

in their Abilit y to synthesize the ma ssive body of 
information on specified topics. An example of such a synthesis is the monograph 
Research Within Reach (CEMREL), a response to concerns of reading educators on 
22 key questions Jhat researchers have addressed. In readable language^the book 
provides a basis for discussion, study, and further clarification in a way thatsassures 
°the reader that the products of research can be understood and enjoyed at the^same 
time. e >< 

In testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and v Human j 
ities, Roger Farr, past president of the Intentional Reading Association, pointed 
out the problems in assessing literacy achievement in the United States. He empha- 
sized that we have a major problem in disseminating, information. As a reading 
Educator, researcher, and test developer, Farr analyzed the reading achievement of 
students over q span of thirty years. Hexoncludea that we achieved much higher 
levels of literacy in this country than we realized. The problem, again, is one of 
disseminating information not only to the educational community, but to the Ameri* 
cari public as well. ** * 

Another example that illustrates the need to disseminate accurately and to com- 
municate intelligently is that of the research of the Adult Performance Level Study 
at the University* of Texas at Aujstin. The' headline writers could hardly contaia 
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themselves: twenty percent of Americans are illiterate' What was never evnlnino^ 

country, i„ Fact throughout the world, are continually rising. Comnletion of ^e fifth 
and then the eighth grade swere the standards fo ■ Rcy r£m vears aL At 
rfS&to 1 " ♦t ,me kft ad l ng ^V^ere the standard d™d8 
Se^^ 



Foftht ea? nd r fo ' no 

diLmmWY™ of wh y we need "ore accurate 

al"S "-V*" 6vident in . the NAEP ^ould 



• » We have a duty, to continue to conduct research or we will face "the a it.rn»Hv. r 
what could be a formjrf intellectual suicide. It is impta ive SaW»„tinM to 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Dr. Walker 

We have also been joined by our colleague^ from Illinois Panl 

Simon I will ask if Mr. Simon has any questions firS. ' 
. Mr. Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having the 

exXfre 80 ™ ^ ^ ° n S ° me ° f - the P^lems that may " 

J 25ft?"r to ^ Bader for not bein S here when she testified.I ' 
am just reading through your testimony now. 

As I sense it, and I would like to address this to all three what" 
you are suggesting is an improvement in" methods and procedure 
6hminating NIE ° r -ttingbac^dSy 
of you 1 COrr?Ct, ° r 3m 1 indorrect ' if 1 can address this ^all three 

M?: s^aa^ 1 think we wouid *"» ° n that 

J£s vS^Jm talker, if I' may just take off on a couple. of 
?witne£ 18 g . haVe Someone from Illinois here as 

This is really not an NIE issue, but you mention the summer 

K^ffoSfr T^T* Und J tN ? E i ^ were some ofThe 

I Ll « at h ave happened under Federal sponsorship. 
viLELI C ° Uple People o back there from the Department of 
Education representing the Secretary ; • L,clJai "" c " L OI 

If we could go back'and include' some of these programs I think 

education 0 ^ ^ ° ne ? the r *«**Jtof> thafwf cTutd do for l 
education- in the country. In the area of foreign languages for - 

I also like what you said about the jargon and I join-you with all 
f^lT 8 *?' Mends. at NIE 'and it is not fJt NIE The 

mcomprehensible jargon in every area is one of the weaknesses, if I 

TL^f M nd i d 38 3 "^academician,- of the academic Community , 
nilf • ' 0ne of th - e & eatest historians this Nation" ever 
5c^fv~ ,n n a 5/ eat article. in the American Political Science 
Q^riy-said that the academic community wal 
ruining history. I always remAnber reading Dean Acheson saymg 
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he had picked up the* story about what wqs happening in Korea, 
and why. He was personally involved, but he said he couldn't 
undeistand the story., I remember picking Up an article one time, 
Ad it saia something like, "How to Win an Election," and it ended 
up X2-y = R, and who was I to disagree with such a conclusion? 

Having said all this about jargon being incomprehensible, then 
you assure me that we havfe a "strong longitudinal .data base." 
[Laughter.] 

I have to say that I ^ don't know what you ipean by a strong 
longitudinal data base.' 

* Mr. Walker. That'is a lot of information that has been accumu- 
lated over many years. 

' Mr. Simon.. Dr. Emans, let me touch on one of the things that 
you don't touch on here, and I don't know that NIE has done^Shy 
research on it. You touch on the quality problepn, and I just taped 
a television program this morning with Secretary Belf*where this 
matter came up. f 

I am concerned, as you look at the universities today, our 
brighter students are going into engineering, law, journalism, and 
medicihe. Unfortunately, the tests indicate that teaching i£ appeal- 
ing ttf much too great an extent to those with only mediocre talent. 

Secretary Bell mentioned that he had spoken to a group d£ 140 
, Presidential scholars, and he said: "How many of you intend to be 
teachers?" Three raised their hands. 

This is fitting afield, and if you want' to rule me out of order, 
you m^y, Mr. Chairman, but I think that it is important to every- 
thing that we are concerned about. 

Mr. Emans. I think you are absolutely right in your observation. 
Thi$ is a concern, that all of us. in teacher education are vitally 
concerned with. We view teaching as being one of the greatest 
challenges that anybody could have. We need to have the brightest 
and the best. r 

We can give all kinds of reasons, probably some valid and some 
not. At one time women went into teaching because they could not 
go into other areas. Now the bright women do go into other areas, 
where previously they would have gone into teaching, therefore, as 
a consequence, those scores keep going lower and lower. 

I think we need to do everything, we can to^etthe brightest and 
the Jbest into teaching. I think that it is a perfectly legitimate area 
for NIE to be working on. I think one ofclhe ways in which you get 
the brightest and the best, is to make it an intellectually challeng- 
ing activity, and not just the subject matter that that teacher .is 
teaching, but to know something about how people learn and how 
people react in groups and what-have-you. 1 

These are exciting things for people to learn. We need to empha- 
size that. I think we will, as a result, be^ible to get the brighter 
people into" teaching. >^ 

By the way, there are bright people who are teaching. I don't 
want to say that everybody who goes into teaching is not bright, 
there are a lot of bright pedple. But it is an intellectually challeng- 
ing activity, and we need ,to make that known to x people. That is 
one of the best things that we^pan do in order to get 'people who are 
bright and the best into teaching. \ 

\ 
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« Mr, Simon. But the present statistics would indicate that there 
• may be a shift lft who is going into teaching, and a shift that is not 
a good omen for the future of the. Nation. 

Mr/ EMANS. That is absolutely correct. 
. Mr. Simon. Thank yod, Mr. Chairman. * . 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Erdahl. 
, Mr. Erdahl: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, antf thank 
you to all three members of ,the panel for sharing their views with 
us. 

I- would also "share the concern that my col'teagu'e frofal Illinois, 
Mr. Simon, has expressed to us now.- 1 think what hd is saying in 
another way is to make the research available, understandable, 
and. applicable, and sometimes the jargon gets in -the way. Politi- 
cians, lawyers, and others have jargons that sometimes get in the 
way of expressing what they really mean to say. 

I giiess a question foe all of us, as we look at the limited* funding 
that is going to be approved by this Congress for NIEf how should 
it be properly;used7 " " 

I am asldng a very broad question, and I guess because all three < 
of you tend to be ^bit critical of the present or past practices, the 
fundamental question is, who should determine the priorities and 
recipients of research funds, how should this be carried out? 

Are w& in the Congress going to say, "Well, this is a program," ' 
and get' to that definition? I don't jfchink so. I'think that we are 
going to be - allocating funds to .an entity, such as NIE, and there 
has to b^ a responsible, i\ot only dissemination of knowledge and 
information, but of funds and a selection of priorities where re-- 
search is most meaningful. 

; Ms. BADER.-If L % understdhd your question,* it is who is to deter- 
mine the priorities. I, would say that we need- to involve diverse 
groups. The State departments of education, for example, are look- 
ing to NIE for information that will help them. \ * 

I spoke with two peopleTwho are employed inthe Michigan State 
IJepartment of Education, \vho said that they had conducted an in- 
house, review of research findings that were cdtoiing from various 
parts of the country, and found little that they were able to' use 
But they* said that they have information heeds that they need to 
have fulfilled. So I would suggest that pfeople from the State de- 
partments of education should be very much invqkecl. 

Certainly the people from .cities who have tremendous problems 
in educating-low-economic groups, need to have- their concerns 
heard and n>et. I would say the group that we represent, Mjo worjc 
vtith teachers in- classrooms and prepare teachers and specialists, 
need to be involved. v , 

Another 4X)int I would like to make, I think* we need very much- 
involved in this process people who are capable in research and in 
delivery^ ^ semces_There~are~thDse-who believe or act *aHf»they 
believe that some people .are researchers and- others are practition- ' 
ers. They claim we are on twoJ^vels also. 

I submit, as Dr, Walker has indicated, that there are tfeople 
around the country who are Very capable, in basieVesearch, and in 
field research, who also have a great deal of experience in deliver- 
ing good services. I would Jike to see such people VeW much in- 
volved. ' 9 . r 
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Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much. T 
\ Dr. Emans, or Dr. Walker, would you cgtre to respond in that 
^ame general area", I adrhit that it is a broad one. 

Mr. Walker. It seems that .what we are trying to emphasize this 
.morning to this panel, what we are trying to indicate, is biiV. 
frustration qver the problems in the past, and some of them £re 
rfcally not the fault of NIE.. , 0 - • . 

Nevertheless, when research awards are given, we would hope 
that they would take v§ry*6trongly our serous concern that' N the 
funds be mom equitably distributed, and that ^iey put these funds 
into research? in a way that will more directly and immediately 
haye an influence on what fs happening in our classroom^. 

I donV think that we can wait enormously long periods of time 
before some aspects of basic research filter down to the classroom. 
In some ways I suppose that that is part of the American spirit, we 
**want the information Quickly. There have been some^ cases in the 
past where wef have rushed into things rfcuch toofast, but I would 
hope that my professional colleagues in the National Institute bf 
Educatiro would be able to make those decisions 'based on sc&ne of<- 
the testimony th#t they will hear today. , . " . * * * 
^Mr. Erdahl. Thank you. # • * *V ^ 

? Mr. Emans. I would just like to repeat to sdftie extent What I said 
before, emphasizing what Dr. B. Othanel Smith said. % • 

Pedagogical faculties who educate teachers and frain tfy£jn*f<?r professional service 
are responsible for evaluating ^and interpreting research, , „ • * * 

I think it is also thosfe people who need* to have a biggef say with 
respect to jjjjiich research is to be studied, how it is jto be studied, 
how the results of that reseach should have an impact pn practice. 
I \hink it is this grpup, in tny interpretation of what we are saying, 
that' has not been consulted enough with respect to the fimding ctf 
research projects. % * ^ * ? ^ 

Mr. Erdahl. Another observation, and peYhsfjps this is more of a 
question of semantics; and I am not trying to be contentious. 

Dr. Emans, you made a comment that thfey* are the primary ' 
users*, and perhaps these are" professors, !teae'hing professors of 
other teachers and administrators. I think the' thing that we need 
to t emember on both sides of the table, the ultimate recipients are 
the students. Kam sure that this is what we have, inMnind,* but 
sometimes all of us, congressmen, researchers, % we can get so in- 
, volved in the process that .sometimes we teAcLto overlook who are 
the recipients of the process. ' v ** 1 * t , 

Mr. 'Emans. The ultimate client^ of c6urse, is the learner. B\$ the 
person who takes the research, and interprets it^ii essentially the 
college professor, and that is my point. ' . / 

Mr. Erdahl. Thank you very much, Mr^Chairjnafir. ■ * 

Mr. t MuRPHy*I have one general questidn fonthetpaneb 

All three of you, of course, have expressed great concern about 
the" way NIE is currently 'fundihg <researqh, but all of yoi)' 4 do 
support the concept of NIE. This corhfnittee has recommerfded 
removing the set ^side for existing labs and centers thatepresently 
receive*about 40 percent of the NIE money. j 

Will the elimination of the set aside, in your opinion, solve some 
of 'the problems that you see? 
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' thJI S- ^ ADE t YeS vl WOu1 ^ - think that th ' at woul tf help 'because,' 
then, the centers, labs, and institutes would beconft more respon- 

# . Mr/MuBPHY. .When'they becdme'wtopetitive. 

n «!Tn£ ADER *i^fet w i th the .^ lim %ion of the earmarked funds, 
not only would NIE become more tesponsive 'to th.e needs of th» 
groups that I indicated, but. also I think that we would have more 

ZiiS. b for other p ^° ple ^ ho may have **»£*K* 

t Mr. Murphy. Dr. Emans. "•" „ 

Mr.- Emans; I am not knowledgeable in this". I -think one thing I 
do^ learn sometimes, when I don r t know something, I should keen 
quiet. I am going to do that at this point. • ° P ■ 

Mr. MuRPHy. Dr. Walker. \ 
Mr. Walker I am sorry to hear about the level of cuts directed 
toward the centers themselves. In a recent sabbaticai\ I had a first- 
hand example of the assistance .that they can provide Vo an individ- 
ual who has questions. The clearinghouses and dissemination cen- 
* Sjfuf tome contacted them, have always "beeh extremely 

I suppose, Mr Chairman, that this is about all I ca\ comment, 
and express my disappointment at this time. . \ . 

J^-JJ ^ Stim A^-' 1 did re . fer t° ^ ha P s t0 what -might be more 
fc P y . fo f«sed. dissemination. Maybe the cutbacks, as\ you call 
fhem, might cause us to bring that about. . V 

Mr Murphy Br Emans, you were talking about primaW usefe. 
Yod have a delineation between the practitioner and the pYofessor 
or instructor. Is that where you delineate? Pressor, 
•Mr. Ema-ns. Yes. I think the practitioner is, in my opinion the 
•classroom fleacher, the principal and the superintendeTTthink 
pSUS^ 1 nterpretor of educational researches, your lollegt f 

fhJ I r^ URPHY r X° U think i hat ^ are the ohes who are acLally ' 
the receiver ofthe research, or that they should be the receiver 
^Mr. Emansi They should be the receiver of .the research findings! 

have'tf Sf r " ^ ^, 3lluded * some P reble » s that you 
nave «n l Could you be a little more specific about your illustra, 

Ms Bader. As I say, I am not here to give out Golden Fleece 
eSnpTe° r , & ** M * r individual -> ^ can think of Zt 

ThL a 2Sfi 8d ' 3n NIE L s 4PP° rt ed conference on beginning reading. . 
This conference was held at a place that has some excellent P rS 
grams. During the course of the' presentation of papers, supposedly 
ELfeeX 6 g lnstruction > sbmeone Presented a fine piece of 

tJ ] ^i e JA f !u C}&SOn • w . ho ^5? there fr ' om Ri ght to Read in Washing- 
SrtfSS tbe P rese " te r. Pardon me, but what does>this have to fo 
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All this, incidentally, was taken down by a stenographer. 
, Then around the table some very frank conversation ensued with 
pressing from Shirley Jackson. Participants said, "Look, many of 
us are here because we went to school together, we know each 
other, we know people in NIE. It is true, we have not been in the 
classroom and we don't know anything about reading instruction/' 
'Then the discussion continued. I have found this situation to be 
fairly typical. . * 

Mr. Murphy. You also made reference to people who are with 
NIE and then become involved in recipient programs, and travel 
the route up and down. 

Ms. Baoer. Yes, I have seen those cases. Again, there are cases 
as I have cited, of people moving from NJE to positions in a 
universjty that are NIE funded."Some persons have been employed 
at NIE when their universities were given Jarge grants. There are 
examples of hiring quite a few relatives in projects. I would say, in • 
f cases like that, I would not want a hard and fast rule. I think therejs 
proljgbly a good reason for hiring one or two of these pe&ple. I am 
trying to make the point here that when you see this is repeated 
again, again, aivd again, then you have a problem. 

I said I was worried about opportunities for women trying to be 
. accepted on their^ own*Tnerits. I have no objection to ^having ay 
husband and wife team, because I think in doing your work, you 
sometimes,, meet someone and marry someone who has a great deal 
of "expertise in your field. I would not criticize anyone for hiring 
th^t couple. I am saying that if you see a repeated situation, then 
someone'must look into it. ^ . 

What I was trying to suggest in "my statement is that NIE should* 
do a much more careful job of monitoring than they haveTl hope in 
the future they will be very easeful to look at these things. I think 
it would be helpful if they talked nqt only with people within a 
project, because obviously those persons are going to be inclined to 
say something positive, as Mr. Stavisky said last year. I think they 
ought to talk wpth a number of people. 4 

,'Mrl Murphy. We will get into that with the director when we 
qtteStion him. 

I thank the panel very much. — — . 

Mr. Simon. If I could just follow through. 

First of all, incidentally, since I asked my questions, I have had a 
chance to read your statement. I applaud particularly your sen- 
tence here, *"I feel we have a great need to improve global educa- 
tion arid intercultural studies.'^ 'J ^ 

If I may ask all three of you, have you ever made application ft* 
an NIE grant? If so, did you feel that you got a fair shake as far as^ 
consideration for that? If you got the grant, was there a<j£quate 
. follow through to make sure*you really did what you got the grant 
for? * . - 

Ms. Bader/ \ was involved in an application for a very large 
grant, but Pwas never brought info the, center of that situation, so 
I cannot really say what was Happening with the follow-up. , t ' ■ 

Mr. "Simon. The grant was awarded, was it, or was it not awkrd- 
*ed? ^ • 

Ms. Bader. Yes, it was awarded. 
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Mr. Simon Did you feel that there was adequate follow'through 
or Jf xt difficult for you. to make that judgment? 

Ms Bader No one. ever spoke with me from NIE, even though I 
was identified in the proposal as a principal investigator, so I don't 
know what they were domg for followthrough. 

m S MON ' K 1 ma y ask the ' same of the other two. 

Mr. Emans. I have applied" for various grants, and I have been 
successful in some and not successful in others. Part of my respon- 
sibility is to work with the faculty and to help them file for gfants 
J wu ifff that whel ? somebody's grant-has been approved, they 
thmk that the process has been ywfofr: When the grant is not 
approved, they think that it is verFunfair: ' _ 

•Mr. Simon. It is a reasonable conclusion. 

Mr. Emans. I think that it is something that should be Jboked 
into As far as the follow through, I think it depends on who they 
are following up on. „ - * ' 

JMr. Waiter My only experience had to do with the teacher 
9 3? S 1 have m>t applied for an NIE grant 

Mr. Simon. One final comment,- Mr. Chairman. 

When -Dr. Bader was talking about people going from NIE to- 
SS,^ ere receiving grants, contraband so forth, I 

thought we were talking about the Department of Defense for a 
moment; rather than NIE. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Murphy. We thank the panel very much. If you have anv 
additional testimony or evidence,* we^ould appreciate it if you 
would send 4t to the subcommittee office. Thank you very much. 
• The next panel is Dr. Milton Goldberg, Acting Director* National 
£22? of ^^Dr. Thomas Minter, deputy chancellor for 
instruction for New York City Public Schools; and Dr. Maxine 

SS en, T^n ent , of the American Educational Research Associ- 
ation. Will you please come to the witness table. 

I notice that a couple of you have rather lengthy testimony. We 
would greatly appreciate it if you would summarize because the 
House is iii session this morning. At any time the bells may ring 
and members will leave. So we would appreciate it if you -could 
summarize, particularly the 8- and 10-page testimonies that yo» 

'Dr! Goldberg. 

STATEMENT OF MILTON GOLDBERG,' PH. D, ACTING 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION - 

su^m^SS* 0 '' THank y ° U ' Mr ' Chairman ' members of the 

aISSSPP* v e oPPort^ty to speak with-you this morning and 
discuss toe implications of the recommendation&of this committee 
with respect to NIE furiaidg in fiscal year 1982. 

I thought, given the testimony we have just heard, that it might 
be appropriate for me to tell you briefly about my own background • 
niii 9 ^ 6 4- u P°s itl0n *?to ma«tf years in public education as a 
classroom teacher, as a school principal, as a professor of educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I wasa colleague of Dr. Emans at Temple 
University,. I have, experienced a. variety of professions that; I 
think, are necessary to do good educational research, as the panel 
that preceded me indicated. " - p 
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I would like to talk briefly about'NIE and the implications' of the 
recommended^ cuts in the Institute, Mr. Murphy, and I will try to 
keep it very brief and shpften my statement. - 

As you know, the Institute is currently operating under a budget 
of $65.6 million this year. The President has requested $61 million. 
' The Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources ha9*recpm- 
mended $59 million fof NIE, and this committee,Jias reopmhiended 
a drastic . reduction to a level of $25 million. I must say thqt this 
amount will severely impair our ability to meet our- congressional 
mandate and to continue serving education thoughouk this country, 

I need not tell this group about education and its importance to 
. this country. It is a paramount investment in not only the present, 
but *the future of this country. We spend over $200 billion x in 
education. % 

We have created at NIE an Institute which pursues several 
goals. We have become a focal point for examining important na- 
tienaLproblems in education. We provide knowledge £^bout, educa- 
tion to teachers, administrators, policymakers, and parepts. We 
provufeieadership in improving ej}ucation> and we anticipate new 
problems ij^order to address* them when they arise. 

Let me take a minute to tefl you about the NIE staff, since the 
issue of who does the work has come up this morning. « 

Two-thirds of our professional staff possess the earned doctorate 
in fields like education, psychology, linguistics, reading, mathemat- 
, ics, and law. Half of our professional staff have been classroom 
teachers in elementary schools, in secoiidary schools, and many of 
them, including myself, have had experience a§ principals * arid 
district- administrators. Oye*iia(f of our ufofessional staff have haa 
experience teaching at the<^ll%e or university level. 

Last ygar, we had almost 1,1 00 external readers oPNIE grant 
proposals; one-third of the 9* were teachers or administrators, 38 
percent represented minority groups, and 49 percent of those read- 
ers were women. 

We encourage research/educator collaboration. I was pleased 
that Dr. Walker mentioned the CEMREL publication "Research 
Within Reach." That publication has been distributed to 50,000 
teachers in this country, and is being used in colleges^nd universi- 
ties, as well as public schools and private schools, | 

Recently, in fact this very week, Family Circle magazine printed 
a list of 25 books that the^ thought all parents in this country 
ought to have access to and read; one of them was NIE publica- 
tion which has just been issuec} called "Your Chilcr and Testijig," 
and we will leave this yvith the committee. This is free to parents 
across the country, and we have already distributed 100,000 copies. 

We' have published a little publication called "Plain Talk About 
School Finance." In fact, I just this week received a call from the 
Library of Congress asking us if this booklet could be used by high 
school debating societies all oyer America as a primer in school 
finance. This publication on school finance has been used by £>tate 
. legislatures to analyze their own programs. It is, in fact, leading to 
school finance reform in States across this country. 

We funded a student 'learning team project to foster improved 
cooperation among students in desegregated schools to raise 
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frtfcwa ?f f^ 88 ? 8 ¥5?- Th at .Program is now being used in 
3>0W schools in 1,500 school districts in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee approved of our progress in 1978 
The conferees on this committee said.and I am quoting now, "NIE 
has matured into a unique and valuable resource for educators and 
S£33 flk8 7 P lke " ^ vears later *is same committee Scon? 
maided .and Congress approved extending NIE for 5 .years and 
expanding its mission. « v ai ° 

r, J£ ?i^ e l m &£ te n .? w to ^ about the $ 25 million. I, can't 
pretend that the $25 million proposed by this committee -will, 
wHrill'hJ national goals outlined in our legislation/ 
We will be able to do useful work in a limited number of critical 
areas, but we will not be, as this committee called us, a "unique 

SLT^i ^ «f n 5 10n ? re f°. urce " ^e capacity to examine a 
broad range of educational issues and problems. 

We will have to cut back on some of the very programs that were 
given .considerable credit by the earlier panel We willSncel of 
our institutional agreements. We will ?*view each oflhem on I 
^"fcT^ 13 ' • an iT me P^^ity that some limited 

ssi^fS^ might at 

We' will support the national assessment of educational progress 
which was remarked on this morning, but at a much reduced level' 
we will have modest programs in areas like reading and' math- 
f mat1 ^ achievement, and technology. But we will eliminate entire- 
red ." Ce r f ae V ch , on siting instruction, adultliteracy, 
ed ^ catl0n i fore P language acquisition, .teache'r educ£ 
tion, evaluation, and youth employability • 

whS, ™ ^ ye J°A- CUt ba i k 01 J. 15 $£ the 16 ERIC clearinghouses 
SW«^ hea ? easier- We will continue some awards 

to btatos for dissemination purposes, but we will have to dron, 
regional programs serving 28 States and 9,000" educators 
fkli b<SS h3Ve *° & 0re th % 180 ' m requests we receive yearly at 
f h »inS? C c leannghouses We will have to eliminate advanced ' 

vT g VF&T 8 for 60 .° minority- men and women researchers 
which we have been running at the Institute. 

™™L ^° ?£ m < e w ,°J" k m the area of school finance and school 
management. We will have to eliminate work in legal and govern- 

^S^2^- 9ia€ ^ " ^esearfh, and 

Mr. Chairman, I will try.to. move very quickly. 

I have noted the enormous investment ouFsociety has in educa- 
tion. I have described how I believe the National-Insfitute of Edu- 
A- ma J e m ajor contributions to^the improvement of educa- 
h,? n «xi? S 8 f- 6untiy - 1 h ave told you*of the effects of a drastic 
&1/^ UC 10 u, on ou r ability to help State and, local educators 
mi^nJ e i r0bl eTl they /ace. Let me say, Mr Chairman, we 
m wl kI? th( T ^ 1( ? cal educators -on a regular basis. 

We beheve that the Federal responsibility for educational re- 
search, the accomplishments of NIE, and the significance of the 
work we are going to be forced to eliminate warrant support of our 
request for $61 million. V 1 ^ our 

♦ JS; Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you 
today, and I will be happy to respond to any questions you have. 
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[Prepared statement of Milton Goldberg follows:] 

Statement of Milton Goldberg, Acting Director, National Institute ok 
* 0 * Education 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
discuss the implications of the recommendatiQns of this Committee with respect to 
.funding for the National Institute of Education for fiscal year 1982. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the Institute is currently operating under a budget 
for fiscal year 1981 of $65.6 million and the President has requested $61 million to 
continue the agency's programs in 1982. The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources has recommended that NIE have $59 million available in 1982, 
and this committee has recommended a drastic reduction to the level of $25 million. 
This amount severely impairs our ability to meet our Congressional mandate and 
continue serving education throughout this nation. 

Mr. Chairman, education in this society is an enormous enterprise, perhaps the 
largest single activity in the country: 

we spend about $200 billion per year on education in America, 8 percent of 
tjie gross national product, and that investment is central to maintaining our 
prominent position in the world; & 

one out of four individuals in our society nativity involved in education 
either as a student or as a teacher; ^ 
education is considered largely, the responsibility of 56 states and territories 
^ and over 16,000 school districts; 
NII£ was created by statute in 1972 because it was felt that research and develop- 
ment 'in education could improve this great enterprise. It has, since then, been 
directed by Congress to specifically address several priority areas ranging from basic 
skills instruction to international education. The agency was created as a national 
Institute at the Federal level for several reasons: 

the products of research in education are nationally usable and their costs 
should be nationally shared; 

national support of research is more efficient than a system of trial and error 
by states and school districts; 

it is in the Federal interest to insure that state, local, and Federal dollars 
invested in the education system are made with the fullest possible knowledge 

* about the education process. x - 

In response to the mandate from the Congress, we have created an Institute 
which pursues several goals: 

to be a focah point for examining important national problems in educationT 
to provide knowledge about education to teachers, administrators^ policy- 

• makers, parents, and students; » 

to provide leadership in improving education: 

to anticipate new problems in order to be able to address them when they 
arise. 

We have made extraordinary efforts- to reach deeply into both the academic and 
local school communities to address the problems which concern all. 

het me cite some examples of the Ways in which NIE has taken advantage of the 
talents of both researchers as well as tearhers and school administrators: 

Within NIE itself: 

two-thirds of our professional staff possess the earned doctorate — mostly in 
the fields of education and psychology but also in such areas as linguistics, 
reading, statistics, and mathematics; 

half of our professional staff have been classroom teachers in elementary or 
secondary schools and many of them have had experience as principals, or 
district administrators; 

over half of the professional staff have had experience teaching at the college 
and university level; 

of the 1,089 external readers of NIE grant proposals in 1980, one-third were 
teachers .or administrators, 38 percent were minorityvand 49 percent were 
women. 

In the educational community: * 
we support with multi-year awards 39 separate institutions, employing re- 
, o searchers and experienced educators, most focusing on specific issues such as 
".r reading, bilingual education, school finance, and the collection and dissemina- 
tion^ knowledge about research and effective educational practices; 

forty-four state educational agencies, requested multi-year awards to create 
their own dissemination offices in order to help school districts within their 
boundaries; 
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we support an Urban Superintendents Network comprised of 22 citv school 
sXoUMd^n ^V 0 ™^ for the ^"cation of 10 percent of the nation's 

' exaS>l 1 e^ earCher/e ^ UCat6 \ collaboration fa also encouraged in specific projects., For 

■ !! hen l we su ppo rted ftfe' publication of two books on reading and mathematics 
. instruction (Research Within ReachJ.'pjmels of teachers explained to r^arcS 
TE^*?* * ffic ^ P«*lems in teaching reading or mathematics and then 
the researchers provided the best available research evidence on how to solve 
those problems . TwentjOhousand copies of the first of these, on readLig, have 
•reached an estiiiJ«j9r-50,00<l teachers; • nave 

* mnJ™* ^f.= tU „ t f T °i r ^Sf ?h 0n ^acjiing at Michigan State University our 
*? n n0 L°^ y f0r t?le «^ search but 0180 the participation 

' T liii^Ti? n £ d . evel T °P ment implementation of the research agenda. 

we completed in 1978, the first comprehensive evaluation of Title I of the 
* ^Itsta^-^ Secondaiy Act which helped this Committee rewrite 

hvtoW^^ 5? d i T Sf inR » one of 25 books recommended to parents 
by this month's Family Circle Magazine; ^ 

«tnf!^l!K lk t 1 *" 1 i?? 1 - ^j* 10 *; has ^ **** for workshops in eleven 
&feSf fmiShed ^ding to scW fiS 

the International Reading Association provided 5,000 of its membersbth the 
publication on reading, Research Within Reach; 

* J^n£? ^H^^ Team Learning program to foster improved cooperation 
2SKw^ to ln 4 e8e 8"« a ted schools and to raise achievement to the basic 

l^fcwiffiT * 80 8U ^f ful * at ^ is now in use in 3,000 schools in 
. 1,0^ schcwl districts in every state in the nation; 0 

*£& wmKlSo°r^ mPr ° Vement Pr0gram Was based ° n ™* ° n ■ 
pJ^f °° m A mittee approved of our progress when, in 1978, the conferees on the 
fUueataon Amendments, commented that NIE "has matured into a unique and 
0^fw^L" rCe U 5J*" e £P Po'ioyaakers alike. Two years later ttus 

Sir. Chairman, we were able to create a record of accomplishment because our 
^t^iSSE"? 118 to a 1 dress t 11 of the 188,168 with which we were concerned 

ssss^^sasssttsfiS 1 01688 of ^ ado,escent and 

81 f" lfi o Cant . also, that relatively stable fifnding provided a measure of confi- 
^."^arch and education communities that when NIE committed iSto 
rwearch and dissemination efforts they couM expect those commitments to be met, 

when^hly ^eeded it " ^ qUality which W8S avaUable to 

enterprise 981 ' 6010113 ' ^P 0 * 8 " 1 to reseflroh which ' b y i* very nature, is a long term 
TV level of $25 mUKon forces us to break both the continuity of the work we 
support and commitments we have made to the field - y » we 

nenSfW^SSL^ the 4 . leve " of? 25 million proposed 'by this Committee will 
permit us to address the national goals outlined in our legislation. We will be able 
tf^i: 0 „ r r m a , Umited n \F>V of oritioal areas bu^f wu! not beT"uni?ue 
efcato^r^tXnfa ^ **" to — «" 3 br0ad «»■»«' 

fet me say generally how we would approach funding decisions at the level of $25 

Jfi 1 J2* $ en "* just a few words a ^ ut tn * p riorit * ™™™ ™™Ms$S 

within each of our program areas. 

JS^i™. '^h* o[the fact that our "continuation base^for fiscal year 1982 is $56 
million we would be forced to completely restructure ourVogram tolqueeze under 
the proposed *25 mUlion^ling. Tne continuation base is madeTp WinrnuZnts 
to the educational community, including institutional agreements withlome 39 

ssssss oSSSoia.^ 2. 



As as first step we would cancel all of our institutional agreements and review 
each of them on a case-by-case basis to examine the possibility that some limited 
number of these institutions might receive new agreements at greatly reduced 
levels depending upon the relationship of their, work to the new priorities of the 
agency. 

Individual multi-year awards that -are now included in the continuation base 
would be continued if they fell within the few areas on which we will focus our 
work and discontinued if they did not> v 

Let me say just a work about the effects of the $25 million level on each of the 
three major program areas established in 1977: ' 

Teaching and Learning. — At the level of $25 million, this program would receive 
$13.3 million, which would enable it to support the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress and modest programs in four areas, reading and mathematics 
achievement, technology in education, effective schools, and testing. We would 
eliminate entirely, or greatly reduce, research currenty underway on writing in j 
struction, adult literacy, bilingual education, foreign language acquisition, teacher 
education, staff development, evaluation at the state and local levels, youth employ- 
ability and home-school partnership fc These activities were conceived to provide 
services to thousands-of teachers and administrators, in all fifty states. 

Our program on Dissemination and Improvement of Practice would be reduced by 
over two-thirds" to $6.6 million. This~~level would permit us only to maintain the 
educational data base which is now'available at over 600 locations around the 
country and is augmented by a system of sixteen subject-matter clearinghouses. For 
example, theJSRlC clearinghouse concerned with reading collects information about 
research and practice in that area, and places it in the ERIC data base so that it 
can be available to researchers and teachers throughout the nation. 

At the level of $25 million we could maintain the data base and access to it, but 
we would be forced to close fifteen of the sixteen clearinghouses leaving only a 
residual capacity to collect new material. We will continue 20 awards to states for 
dissemination purposes* but their awards will be reduced by 25 percent. We could, 
in addition fund a limited number of regional forums to inform state and local 
educators of research evidence on proBHems they define. 

I might point out that this program provides wide ranging services to the educa- 
tion field. The reductions will require: • 

dropping regional programs serving 28 stated, three territories, and 9,000 
educators; 

ignoring approximately 180,000 requests for assistance received at the ERIC 
Clearinghouses each year; and 

eliminating advanced training opportunities for some 600 minority and 
women researchers., a 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, our program on Educational Policy and Organization 
supports a wide array of activities in school finanpe, legal and governmental studies, 
youth policy, school management, and education for young adolescents. 

At the level the committee is recommending, this^program would receive only $5.1 
million in fiscal 1982. This level would permit us' to focus on the area of school 
finance, including the area of postsecondary education finance, and school organiza- 
tion and management. But we would be forced to eliminate virtually all other, areas 
where research is currently underway." This includes such important work as school 
management studies, research on postsecondary organization and management, 
legal and governmental studies, rural education, desegregation research, youth 
policy, and the newly legislated priority on early adolescence. - f 

We believe that the Federal responsibility lor educational research, the accom- 
plishments of NIE, and the significance of the work we will be forded to eliminate 
warrant support of the President's request for $61 million. * 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify and will be happy to respond to any 
questions you might have. t 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Minter. ' ^ ' 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS MINTER, PH. D., DEPUTY CHANCEL- 
LOR OF INSTRUCTION, NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr., Minter. Good morning, Chairman T^Iurphy, and members of 
the committee. * ' * 
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I am Thomas K. Minter, and I am the deputy chancellor for 
instruction in the New York City Public Schools, and I am present- 
• ing the testimony of Chancellor Frank J. Macchiarola. 

Though I will dispense with the introduction on the first page, I 
would like to read the remaining pages. I will do it quickly, but I 
think as a practitioner, and as one who is representing the largest 
school* system in Shis Nation, there are some factors and some 
points here that we would like to make. 

I am told that the United States spends between $12 and $14 
billion a year on defense research, and $3 billion on energy re- 
starch. I have no quarrel with these expenditures, but I think that 
.it is appropriate to point out that undergirding all research is our 
basic education system. If that foundation is weak, ultimately we 
will pay the price , in our ability to conduct advanced research. 

The ultimate cost of neglecting basic education research extends 

* well beyond our capacities for scientific, defense, aM : industrial 
technologies. It goes to the core of our democratic society. If we 
cannot teach all of our children and if we cannot do it within the 
resources available; then we are heading down a path I find dis- 
heartening and even frightening. 

Now for some good news. Recently I was able to announce that 
for the first time in 12 years, the reading scores of our students in 
New York City this year exceetted the national average. We believe 
that the support and direction^ Federal programs, particularly 
those such as ESEA title I, which focus bn intensive, basic skills 
training for those students who cannQt keep pace with their peers, 
have been a critical catalyst in producing this (fegree of success. 

We are relying on the continuation of such support to implement 
a new system of retention and concentrated services for those 
students iji the fourth and seventh grades whose scores fall signifi- 
cantly below grade level. Federal moneys will not provide the sole 
foundationer this new program, but certainly will be an essential 
ingredient. * 

Another highly visible asset of the categorical programs has been 
the introduction of comprehensive evaluation both as /a routine 
%m practice for measuring the results of particular educational serv- 
ices and as a method of building upon proven successes and revis- 
ing ineffective classroom activities. 

The rise^in student test .scores and the internalization of evalua- 
tion are just two example of the substantial and validated benefits 
of the current philosophical and financial structure of Federal 
m education aid. * 

The National* Institute of Education has played the imyor role in 
evaluating our most valuable Federal* programs, including title I, 

• vocational education, and the conditions of violence and vandalism 
in our schools, Their evaluations fiave validated for the Congress 
and for the administration the worth and successes of these pro- 
grams, and have therefore provided a .necessary rationale for keep- 
ing these programs ^live. 

NIE's present philosophical orientation is toward assisting us in 
the understanding and replicating of effective schools. This is a 
high priority for NIE, as it is for me. . . . 

Let me add a word parenthetically as a skeptic of some education 
research.. Determining what it is that works in sfchools is* not 
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simply a question of commonsense, contrary to v^hat some would 
like to believe. The issues and^the systems are complex and the 
answers will not come cheaply, nor will tfiey come from our indi- 
vidual school sytems working in a vacuum. We need the sharing of 
information made possible by NIE; ♦ 

One of NIE's genuine successes, in my estimation, is the urban 
superintendents network, of which I am a member. The network 
consists of about 20 superintendents from urban school districts 
across the Nation. Urban school districts are unique in the educa- 
tional community — 54 percent of the school districts nationwide 
have feweF than 1,000 students. May I emphasize, 54 percent of 
school districts, most of our schools have no more than 1,000 pupils. 
There are only 212 districts out of 16,000 with 25,000 or more 
pupils. 

New York City public schools entoll approximately 960,000 stu- 
dents. The next two largest school systems,. Chicago and Los Ange- 
les, when combined are about equal enrollment tQ New York City. 

The urban superintendents network meets periodically for Ses- 
sions which concentrate on specific topics such as bilingual educa- 
tion, or the 'education of the handicapped. Our sessions are uni- 
formly stimulating and . productive. An excellent measure of the 
attitude of urban superintendents toward this network is that at- 
tendance is so high. \ 
— - In addition to our regrular responsibilities, most of us are in- 
volved in a veritable host of associations, committees, task forc,es, 
and commissions, and the number of meetings and conferences to 
which we are invited is- mind boggling. ** 

For me,- and I think for most of my colleagues, the urban super- 
intendents network is the single most useful forum for the ex- 
change of information and for common problem solving. NIE de- 
serves much credit for making this possible. 

There are many other specific programs with which NIE has 
been involved, as 1 am* sure you will hear from other witnesses. 
Suffice it to say that NIE is increasingly involved with innovative 
but practical efforts pertinent to all schools,* including urban 
schools. 

I support NIE's philosophical orientation and I hope that the 
members of this 'subcommittee will do everything, possible to sus- 
tain the institute at a level which will enable it to continue to 
function. Funding for the Institute is an investment in the future 
of our schools and of our children. 

Thank you for your attention*. 
. [Prepared statement of Frank J. Macchiarola follows:] 

x Prepared Statement of Frank J. Macchiarola, Chancellor, New York City 

Public Schools, * - % 

Chairman Murphy and members of the subcommittee, good morning. My name is 
Frank J. Macchiarola and I am chancellor of the New York City Public Schools. I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to discuss the National Institute of Educa- 
tion. / 

• I was most distressed to learn that njembers of the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee have agreed to cut two-thirds ofl the Institute's budget. It does not appear* 
possible for the Institute to accomplish its national mission at a level of $25 million. 

In light of the current fiscal cliiAate, I can appreciate attempts to slice all 
budgets, but this reduction appears to/me disproportionate. 

The National Institute of Educatiofi performs tn&pnly Federal research function 
jn education. While current political vogue advoca£es that all Federal, functions be 
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returned to States and localities, States and localities do not have the capacity to 
perform this particular function. Research and dissemination are a legitimate Fed- 
eral function ana should remain so. 

I am told that the United States spends between $12 and $14 billion a year on 
defense research and $3 billion on energy research. I have no quarrel with these 
expenditures* but I think it is appropriate to poiKt out that undergirding all re- 
search is our basic education system. If that foundation is weak, ultimately we will 
pay the price in our ability to conduct advanced research. The ultimate cost of 
neglecting basic education research ext&ds well beyond our capacities for scientific 
defense, and industrial technologies: It goes to the core of our democratic society. If 
we cannot teach all of our children- and* if we cannot do it within the resources 
1 available, then we are heading down a path I find disHeartening and even frighten- 
ing» • * , ♦ f ♦ • 

. Now for some £ood news. Recently I was able to announce that for the first time 
in twelve years', in New York City our students* reading scores this year exceeded 
the national average. We believe that the support and direction of Federal pro- 
pams, particularly those such as ESEA Title I\which focus on intensive basic skills 
training for those students who cannot keep pace, with their peers, have been a 

• critical catalyst in producing this degree of success^ 

We are relying on the continuation of such support to implement a new system ofv 
retention and concentrated services for those students in the fourth and seventh 

/grades whose scores fall significantly below grade level. Federal monies will not 
provide the sole foundation for this nevT program, but certainly will" be an essential 
ingredient. / 

Another highly visible asset of the categorical programs has been the introduction 
ot comprehensive evaluation both as a routine practice for measuring the results of 
particular educational- services and as a method of building upon proven successes 
and revising ineffective classroom activities* 

The r^se in students' test scores and the internalizing jatf evaluation are iust two 
examples of the substantial and validated benefits of the current philosophical and 
financial structure of Federal education aid. 

The National Institute of Education > # has'plaved the major role in evaluating our 
most valuable Federal programs, including title I, vocational education, and the 
, conditions of violence and vandalism in our schools. Their evaluations have validate 
ed tor the Congress and for the administration the worth and successes of these^ 
programs, and ha,ve therefore provided a necessary rationale* for keeping these 
programs alive. ^ * 6 ^ 

NIE's present philosophical orientation is toward assisting us in understanding 
and replicating effective schools. This is a high priority for NIE., as it is for me Let 
me adia word parenthetically as a skeptic of some education research. Determining 
what it is that works in schools is not simply a question of common sense, contrary ■ 
to what some would like to believe. The issues and the systems are complex and the 
anwers will not come cheaply. Nor will they come from our individual school 
systems working in a vacuum. We need the sharing of information made possible by 

One of NIE's genuine ^successes, in my estimation, is the Urban Superintendents 
Network, of which I am* a member. The network consists of about twenty superin- 
tendents from urban school districts across the Nation. 

Urban school districts are unique in the educational community. Fifty-four per- 
Ce ? ofo^ 6 ^ 001 dwtjirts nationwide have fewer than 1,000 students. There are 
only 212 districts out of 16,000 with 25,000 or more pupils. 

New York City public schools enroll approximately 960,000 students. The next two 
largest school systems, Chicago and Los Angeles, when combined, are about equal in 
enrollment to New York. » 

The Urban Superintendents Network meets periodically for sessions which con- 
centrate on specific topics such as bilingual 'education or education' of the handi- 
capped Our sessions are uniformly stimulating and productive. An excellent meas- 
ure of the attitude of Urban Superintendents, toward this network is that attend- 
ance is so high. In addition to our regular responsibilities, most of us are involved in 
a veritable host of associations, committees, "task forces, and commissions, and the* 
number of meetings and conferences to which we are invited is mindboggling. For 
me, and I think for most of my colleagues, the Urban Superintendents' Network is 
the single most useful forum for the exchanged information and for common 
problem-solving. NIE deserves much credit for niaking this possible. 

There are n»ny other specific programs with which ^IE has been involved as. I 
am sure you will hear from other witnesses. Suffice it to say that NIE is increasing- 
ly involved with innovative but practical efforts pertinent to all schools, including 
urban schools I support NIE's philosophical orientation and I hope that the mem* ' 
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bers of this subcommittee will do everthing possible to sustain the Institute at a 
level which will enable it to continue to function Funding for the Institute is an 
investment in the future of our schools and of our children. • . 

Thank you for your attention. • 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Dr. Minter. 
Dr. Marine Greene. * 

STATEMENT OF MAXINE GREENE, PH. D., PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATIOM 

Ms. Greene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

\My full testimony is available, and Twill summarize very briefly, 
an&-b^npt to repeat what has already been said. 

I am pleased to represent the~American Educational Research 
Association, an organization of almost 14,000 people engaged in all 
forms of educational inquiry and research around the country. 

My name is Maxine Greene, and I .am a professor of philosophy 
and education at Teachers College, Columbia University. It ,hap- 
pens that I spend considerable time working with teachers/ fre- 
quently in the New York City schools, and I h^ve never received a 
grant from the National Institute of Education. 

We are here to try to, clarify the status and accomplishments of 
educational research* as we understand it, and to appeal the 68 : 
. percent reduction, that has been lamented by many of us already, 
in the budget authority proposed by the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

'There is considerable irony, even tragic irony, at least as we see 
it, in the fact that these cuts are coming when educational re- 
search and development is showing itself to be most productive due 
largely,* we believe, to, improvements in the way research is being 
conducted, no longer at distance from the schodjs in sterile, safe 
- laboratories, but inclose cooperation with teachers, administrators,, 
policymakers, and others on the frontline. i 
^ I think we, even those of us who have been guilty of the crime, 
are very sensit ive to the ja rgon question that ydu have raised and . 
are paying heed to it, and to the problem of communication. / 
' We are very interested in the fact that NIE, for all its difficulties 
in the way of funding, is itself much concerned with the question of ~\ 
, dissemination and the problem of communication. , . 

My own interests happen to be in various kinds of literacy, 
ranging from computer literacy to aesthetic literacy to technologi- 
cal literacy. When I think of increasing the quality or -improving 
the quality of education, I think of raising the levels of literacy in 
many, maify dimensions, and regret particularly the ways in which 
► % these efforts will be frustrated. • 

NIE funds, limited though thfey have been, have clearly, as we 
see it, expanded the " knowledge base being used by teachers, by 
policymakers, by others, and have affepted the ways in which . 
people think about teaching and learning. J 

J am aware of the reports about people going mto education 
being iftediocre. This is a very, very old story. I remember thte even 
' ^ when I was^a^child. Those who can't write, teach; those-wha can't 
act, teach, so on and so on. „ > 

It is true, that the latest reports show that the more competent 
, women are not going into teaching. But I believe that if education 
is presented not as a narrowly technical enterprise, if education is 
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understood to be an undertaking informed by theory, those people 
who are becoming teachers certainly are much more likely to rise 
above mediocrity. - J 

' I really don't believe in determinism. I think all sorts of things 
, are possible, even by the poor person who purportedly can't write 
and, therefore, teaches. 

I think that the contributions NIE has made in enabling teachers' 
to think anew about teaching and learning, to inform their own 
undertakings with some kind of thoughtful ness, cannot but contin- 
ue to raise the level. . * 

I think clearly that a shift in support is likely to, affect the whole 
to teachers 111117 ' growing abuitv to Provide timely information 

Finally, I can only add to what my colleagues 'have said. We 
believe that NIE s priorities are in line with this country's crucial 
concern, which is raising the level of literacy in many fields, rais- 
ing skill mastery improving , local practice, and understanding 
. much more about the effectiveness of schools. . 

Since so much of what we had in mind has been said, I will stop ■ 
now and thank you very much. . 

[Prepared statement of Maxine Greene follows:l 

• ,« * * * 
-PrUpared- Statement of MaxHW ,-Gre'e.ne, Pw-D., President; American 

" , " * J^DUCATIONALaiESEAJJCH ASSOCIATION 

♦k^a Ch ? irma "i, 1 a .m Pleased to be here to represent the nearly 14,00(1 members of 
the American Educational Research Association. My name is Maxine Gr™Tam 
^ InrvP^f the n ASSO f latIOn ^ Prof f sor of Ed«<4°n, Teacher's CoUe^ Co um- 
^ZZ^^^oT^ ^ enag6d in 8,1 f ° rmS °^ucationaL 

We appear here both to clarif*^» status and accomplishments of educational 
research and appeal the threat to peral support for educational MM byfte 
Education and Labor Committee's 68 percent? reduction in fundinc authority for the 

eduSn»f ltUtC °£¥F at }° n - T1 ? 6 ¥l ral ^™ment is the pfindpd pW 
, educational research. This dramatic shift in support, if sustained in the reconcili- 

wh^XeS a^bSK ^A^tTB 
provided for the National fistutite ofEduoation ^are not ^buying wtatfU 

tivelv h f: e alread / "? ured 8 ex P anded knowkdge ba£ LS^' 

&!2r!£ d j& 1 . earners ' teachers, parents, administrators, and legislators? Wuca- 
ken te^S V er $ and NIE ^ in particular have reputation which have n?t 
kept>ace wfth their achievements in understanding the complex, laBor intensive 
and vast human enterprise called education. ■ intensive, 

'JSMPw 8 » ave ' i". 131 "^. measure, been due to the major metamorphosis, some 
NTPfaSL . re y olut 'on. m the way educational research is conducted. Through 
NIE-funded projects, we have shifted frOm distant analysis to direct engagement 
•with he problems and concerns w.hich students and educators face every dfy^We 
IZl SL^T" 6 ? 5v'th creating ideal settings and more concerned with providing 
d5£&. in nd K2 nf0 ? natIOn sp^ifieally neefed to improve schools, collegian! 
toK3 Zrl Mf V? T ty °J 8Bttu W » ? h l ch the y e** 1 - W e have also^earned 
of * e wisdom of successful teachers and administrators; and, to our 

rJ!SL2? !S Sf 1 ^* better at delivering timely and useful information to thT 
.Congress, state legislators, boards of education, and other decison makera Vfe 

we can he j^protect the consequences of alternative decisions. OuTresearch studied 

izes^ and ^«**«>»'™'* whiph i*aS! 

The majdrthenies and priorities of the Institute are directly in line with the 
salient concerns of American education: Literacy and T*e Acquisition of Academic 
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Skills, Improvement of Local Educational Practice*, a'nd Effective Schools. The ac- 
complishments made. by NIE demonstrate, that the^iederal government can, without 

^attempts at centralized control or direction, advance the quality of education. The 
limited investments in educational research have produced the following specific 

% benefits (supported in whole* or part by NIE): 

BASIC SKILL IMPROVEMENT . / • 

Thousands of schools have used research-based approaches to improvement of 
reading and mathematics in the'txrimary grades. The N/tional Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress has recently reported significant increases in elementary grade 
test scores (particularly for poor and minority students);) New York City (along* with - 
Chicago) is using a "mastery learning" strategy designed to* reach and enable 
progress'for every student (NYC has just reported that their achievement*scores 
have exceeded national averages for the first time in a dozen years^. Efforts* to 
improve instruction have been developed from our understanding of the use of 
instructional time and how it can fce affectively managed. 

. COMPLEX ACADEMIC TASKS^ 

Studies orftest score decline (beginning in the middle and secondary grades) have, 
enabled us to identify the- causes of learning problems. For example, the ^jack-tc*- 
basics" movement focusjed on simple skills likeuword recognition (decoding), math 
computation, and simple sentence structure. fegEWrant and contract competitions 
are specifically focused on studiesito Improve theS necessary (and more complex) 
tasks of reading comprehension, mathematics preblem solving, and written composi- 
tion. - 1 jr. * 

« o * READING. COMPREHENSION <*. ^ 

• The Center for the Study of Reading, for example, has* specifically identified a 
major cause of reading problems. That js, basic reading texts have not devoted 
attention to content and context, the major ingredients for improvement in compre- 
hension. In a recent Terrytown, N.Y. conference with publishers, the Center was 
intrumental in gaining support for improving reading texts. The Center is also 
conducting comprehension instruction^ seminars for teachers and plaits major 
service programs in city school system^. * ^ • , [ 

TEACHER AND RESEACHERS* COLLABORATION 

* The Institute for Research on Teaching, by collaborating directly with classroom, 
teachers, has greatly increased teachers' understanding of the way they use, availa- 
ble instructional time, manage classrooms, and refy on curricular materiafs. The 
Institute has also analysed such materials to demonstrate how they affect both what 
is learned and how texts and tests shape the content' of instruction. 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

"Effective schools" studies ^ave already identified common characteristics of sue- 
cessful schools operating in* difficult circumstances. Further work is underway to 
increase the number of schools able to gain and maintain such attributes, e.g., (1) 
academically focused school leadership^ (2) safe and orderly climate, (3) total staff/ 
faculty dedication to academic achievemenfcas the fundamental school mission, (4) 
teacher expectations that all students (regardless of background) can learn, and (5) a 
system of frequent monitoring, of learner performance (tied to specific, efforts to 
meet individual learning problems). 1 ^ 

INTEGRATION PF ^MANAGEMENT, PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECTIVE* SCHOOL* 
V STUDIES ' • ' 

Given the promising results of the effective schools studies, NIE is working afcrosa/ 
the Institute to match organization" management and dissemination studies to det£r^ 
mine alternative ways for schools to adopt these effective characteristics. 

*», m MATH AND SCIENCE LEARNING * 9 . ♦ • 

NIE, in collaboaation with the National Science Foundation, supports studies on 
mathematics teaching, the use of calculators arid microprocessors, and *he under- 
standing of student approaches to science. This work has already pointed out Ava^s 
to harness new information and communications technologies for learning. These 
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studies haVe also helped math and science teachers understand the way students 
can use errors to correct misinterpretations and increase intellectual skills. 

NEW LEARNING TECHNOLOGIES 

Note: The NIE "microprocessor" (minicomputers, calculators) studies are focused ' 
on the adaptation of these learning devices^for classroom use. Unless schools are 
able to provide experience with small computers, they»could be the seeds of a new 
economic segregation (as more affluent parents purchase them for home use). It is . 
also likely that the entertainment industry may dominate the' use of this technol- 
ogy, if such studies and uses are neglected. 

TESTING— USES FOR INSTRUCTION 

NIB's work on testing has produced important information for parents and teach- 
ers on how to interpret and use test results for instructional improvement among 
foung learners. The Institute for Research on Teaching, for example, has produced 
kits for teachers in the Overseas Dependent Schools. The success with thjs effort is 

i leading commercial publishers to consider production and marketing for the schools 

1 in this country. 

PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF TEST ISSUES 

NIE is also actively working to assist state and local policymakers to understand 
the pros and cons of minimum competency testing. This July, a hearing (in the form 
K oi team presentations and debate) will be conducted in Washington, with major 
portion's broadcast over public television stations. NIE is also making concerted 
efforts to gain a general understanding of testing, "truth-in-testing" legislation, test 
bias, teacher competency testing, and other important issues facing education. 
Workshops have been held for parents, school board members, state legislators, 
journalists, and others. A public and a parent's guide to testing and test use have/ 
been widely distributed. 

SERVICES TO THE CONGRESS 

NIEhas managed education policy studies in the areas of compensatory educatfcm 
(Titfrx, ESEA), basic skills, bilingual education, "safe schools (reports on school 
violence and effective ways to reduce itY, education and youtlj unemployment, rural 
schools, and public and private high schools, which have been used by the Congress. 
The Congressional Research Service and General Accounting Office have also used*' 
NIE-sUpported studies and reports, to prepare information requested by members 
and committees of the, Congress. Important studies on vocational education and 
school .finance are currently underway. — ' 

FINANCE STUDIES 

NIE, through cooperative arrangements with the National Council of State Legis- 
lators and the Education Commission of the States is providing comparative infor- 
mation to all states* on school finance plans, tax wealth among states, and ways to 
improve education finance policies. Qurrent finance studies, supported or conducted 
by NIE, are exploring ways to index cost variance among scnool districts and to 
determine ways that federal funding affects state school aid. 

• TRANSLATION OF FINDINGS INTO USABLE FORMS 

Over the past several years, NIE has engaged in a concentrated effort to report 
accumulated evidence in fonp understandable to educators, parents, and policy- 
makers. Through information centers (known as "Education Research Information 
Centers— ERIC), NIE has created "user files" specifically designed to help teachers 
and administrators understand the latest research results.* NIE has also produced 
clearly understood summary reports on functional literacy, the uses of teacher and 
learner time, tests, school finance, and so on. In addition, NIE works through an 
Urban Superintendent's Network and state education agencies to enhance the com- 
munication of research-based information to local and state educators. 

* NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

NIE-supported J|j[AEP,' operated by the Education Commission of the States pro- 
vides the public, parents,- legislators, and educators with a barometer of student 
progress in the areas of reading, writing, math, civics, science, and other important 
areas of schooling. The development ot testing items by NAEP has also enabled 



states to use NAEP tests for state and local achievement measures. NIE is also 
using the data from the regional and national NAEP studies to analyse specific 
problems where increased instruction or, improved teaching are needed. For exam-* 
pie, follow-up studies on the writing exanv indicate that the basic problem for 
advanced achievement is the lack of writinajmstruction and practice", particularly in 
the development of compositions. f ^/ 

HIGHER EDUCATION STUDIES 

Management ancf finance studies are being used by higher education officials to 
plan for new student populations (particularly older and part-time fetudents, return- 
ing adults, and career-entry professional studies of women). Curren ^studies on fiscal 
management are helping higher education officials to increase the use of available 
resources and to managerthe decline in financial support. 

* * 

INTERNATIONAL AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDIES 

0 Following the inclusion of these studies as an added congressional priority (includ- 
ed in the 1980 five-year reauthorization of the Institute), NIE is seeking ways to 
increase our understanding of learning and teaching in these areas." Cost-effective 
strategies to pursue ways, to increase the acquisition of foreign languages and 
understanding of other countries and cultures is already planned. 

These examples represent only part of the NIE effort to meet its mandate to 
improve education policy and practice through research and development. 

LIMITED RESOURCES FOR NIE 

These accomplishments* while extensive, have been achieved with severely con- 
strained financial resources. Congress has mandated 8 priority area of study for 
NIE: (1) basic skills, (2) management, finance, and productivity, (3) education and 
work, (4) educational equity, (5) early adolescents and their schools, (6) older and . 
part-time postsecondary students, (7) education of foreign languages and countries, 
and (8) the dissemination and use of evidence produced from R. & D. studies. Yet, 
NIE has never been provided adequate resources to fully meet the knowledge and 
information needs of American education, the nation's largest single enterprise 
involving nearly a third of the population and investments of $166 billion. NIE, in 
fact, had more funds (in actual dollars) during its initial year (fiscal year 1973, $103 
million) than it currently spends ($65.6* million in fiscal year 1981, following a $8.5 
million rescission). 

NIE, the 'major source of R "& D. funding* in the-Education Department, repre- 
sents less than 0,05 percent of the total Education Department budget. Less thah 
0.09 percent of the Department's budget goes to all forms of educational R. & D. and 
evaluation. This compares to 10 percent in defense, 3 percent in agriculture, 45 
percent in energy, and 5.5 percent of the Health budget. In fiscal year 1980 with $74 
million, NIE was able to support 465 contracts* and grants. By comparison, the 
National Institutes of Health (fiscal year 1980 funds, over $3.6 billion) was able to 
support 5,000 research grants in* addition to training grants and significant work 
done on -the NIH campus. Due to inflation, NIE's purchasing power amounts to less 
% than 28 cents on its original fiscal year 1973 funding dollar. 

WHAT HAS NOT BEEN DONE 

Clearly, NIE could have done more if it had just maintained its originaTbudget. 
The Institute has concentrated on *the most salient needs of basic skills in the 
primary grades, where much of its work has paid off. However, planned competi- 
tions in the uses of technology, secondary schools, higher education, and learning in 
non-school settings have been delayed or severely cut back. In fiscal year 1981, 
planned competitions in teaching and learning, for example, attracted nearly 700 
proposals. Prior to the rescission, the Institute would have only been able to support 
65 to 70 of .these projects, (over 200 proposals or 30 percent ,were rated by peer 
review panels as clearly deserving support). Over 40 proposals were submitted for ' 
one award to study education and training in business and industry and 251 propos- 
als were submitted in four grant competitions in the areas of organization and 
management, law and government, desegregation, and postsecondary management 
and finance. All of this work is threatened by the recently enacted rescission. 
Similar work on rural schools, return on postsecondary education investments, basic 
skills and youth policy, and the cooperation of higher education and corporate 
institutions have been reduced to single studies ot syntheses of available knowledge. 

NIE clearly represents a cost-effective investment of Federal funds. The Institute 
has wisely chosen to devote its resources to the most salient education needs; 
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however, it has sacrificed efforts to publicize its accomplishments. In order to 
disseminate information and products in costeffectivetways, the Institute has (1) 
worked- with professional associations of math, science, reading, and English teach- 
ers; (2) provided funds to ftate education agencies and local school systems- (3) " 
served publishers with information and ways to improve texts and other learning 
materials; (4) funded R&D. exchanges among regional laboratories and school 
systems; and (5) worked with higher education, state legislator, school board, and 
administrator associations and organizations. Few ofr these efforts have provided 
NIE with the public credit it deserved. Q * 

NIE has had to cut back on i$s own publications program ang has been forced to 
rely on traditional, often slow, channels of research communication, e.g., through 
journals, professional meetings, and seminars. NIE has never been able to support 
research training programs, with the exception of a small program for minority and 
women/researchers. Summer workshops with teachers and administrators, a produc- 
tive means of complicating new findings, have been planned but never imple- 
mented. In short, NIE has suffered from a lack of understanding of its own accom- 
phshments. Although nearly 100 professional, parent, public interest, science, and 
institutional associations cosponsor an annual coalition statement in support of the 
Institute s appropriation, the Congress often has chosen to sacrifice increased fund- 
ing for research m order to support direct service programs. 
Major Work Needed for the 1980's (threatened by reconciliation). ■ 
Improvement of Education Quality is the major theme of the 1980's. NIE has 
planned major ^efforts to extend its successes in the primary sector to meet impor- 
tant educational concerns in the following areas: 

Improvement of secondary education (jr. and sr. higfc schools); 

Preparing learners for new demands of literacy (e.g., effing with technology 
m education and the workplace); 

Reversing the decline in math and science learning; • . 

Improving urban and rural schools in economically depressed areas; 

Improving academic skills for unemployed youth, particularly among urban 
, minorities and those m isolated rural areas: 

Providing English language acquisition for the new wave of immigrants and 
other language minority children; 

' Increasing productivity in corporations and human service industries through 
<■ improved education and training; 
, Adapting informationaljechnologies to enhance school learning; 

Improving the academic skills of our military forces, in order to deal with 
increasingly sophisticated equipment and operations; * 
Increased understanding of global interdependence and knowledge of foreign 
• countries (governments and cultures); 

Reversing the decline in understanding of our own history, culture, and 
democratic system of government ' 
In addition to these issues, a flood of education policy issues faces legislators and 
administrators at the local, state, and federal levels. Decisions for these policy- 
\ makers include the public support of private education, inter-governmental rela- 
tions in education regulation and adVmatrative burden (mduding the regulation 
-of research in higher education institutions), school costs and finance, labor and 
management relations, organizational improvement, the use of limited fiscal and 
human resources, and educational contribution^ to productivity. 



DECISIONS FACING THF CONGRESS 

t fS? reconciliation process threatens to all but curtail federal support for the 
, Institute. The fiscal year 1982 funding authority for NIE is between $25 million 
reported Jjy.the House Education and Labor Committee and $59 million by the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee. The Administration requested $61 
million. n v 

We strongly reauest the Select Education Subcommittee initiate a bipartisan 
effort to meet at least the Administration request when reconciliation legislation 
reaches the floor of the House. If that is not possible, we hope that the full Senate 
amount be adopted in the conference report on reconciliation. 

With $60 million, the Institute can preserve the most pressing priorities until 
more adequate funding is allocated. . _ 

As noted at the outset, the federal government is the principal sponsor of educ* 
o OI «r J n 9 mr y- No other level °f government and no private sector industrial 
R&D. bas*are willing and capable of supporting the range of research and 
development efforts demanded by the nation's educational enterprise, 

Schools, as deinonstrated by recently reported achievement measures, are making 
significant gains and improvements. This trend must continue if the nation is to 
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retain a literate population. Support for educational research is a necessary compo- 
nent in tjie national effoij to improve the quality ofuearning. Withdrawal of federal k 
support will fragment the research efforts and leaveXeducators and policymakers to 
cope with limited or obsolete information and uhdpstanding. This would be coun- 
terproductive to the future needs of the nation, its children and youth. 

Testimony Highlights of Dr. Maxine Greene; AERA President and 
Professor of Education, Teachers- College, Columbia University 

AERA is an umbrella organization representing nearly 14,00l) individuals engaged 
„ in nearly every form of educational research ana related inquiry (members located 
in universities, state and local education agencies, independent RJA D. organ iza- 
•tions, legislative committee s^aff (state or federal), business, industry » military R. & 
D., and other locations. ° /* 

Purpose of presentation: Clarify status and accomplishments of educational re- 
search and appeal 68 percent reduction in National Institute of Education's budget 
authority proposed by the House Education and Labor Committee. 

Key Points in General: Cuts come just when educational research and develop- 
ment is being most productive, largely due to a major improvement in the conduct 
of research (working closejy with teachers, administrators, policymakers, arid others 
in the front lines of education). 

Funds for NIE are not just buying potential benefits; they have already, with 
limited resources, secured a much expanded knowledge base being used by educa- 
tors, legislators, And other decisionmakers in education. v 

NIE has demonstrated that the Federal Government, without central control or 
direction, can advance educational quality through research, development, and eval- 
uation. 

Federal government is principal sponsor of educational -research, unlike support 
for educational operations. Therefore, a major shift in support dramatically afreets 
the entire field of inquiry and the ability to provide timely and useful information. 

NIE already is underfunded (fiscal year 1973 budget in first year, $103 million; 
fiscal year 1981, after $8.5 million rescission, $65.tf million). Against this constraint, 
NIE has been remarkably productive (see below). . N 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OP THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION — FUNDED R. & & 

Basic Skifo Improvement— Readinfr&nd math test scores in the primary grades , 
are on the rise, particularly in low income urban and rural areas. These gains, in 
large measure, have been due to research-based .strategies to improve the direct 
instruction of these children. 

Needed Academic Skills.— NIE work is affecting changes in basic reading texts to 
improve' comprehension and instructional strategies to focus on these essential 
skills. Similar improvements in mathematics problem-solving and written composi- 
tion are in progress because of NIE supported studies. , — 

- Effective Schools, — Studies have identified common characteristics of successful 
schools operating 4 in difficult, circumstances and NIE is now working to discover 

* ways for other schools to adopt these effective instructional and organizational 
strategies.' 

Math and Science Learning.— Specific work on student approaches to science and 
the study of mathematics are being used by math and science teacher groups to 
improve instruction. NIE is^Jso improving teachers' understanding of the use of 
calculators and other learninFdevices to enhance instruction. Uses of Microproces- 
sors. NIE is cooperating with NSF in studies on the adaptation of minicomputers to 
assist school learning. 

, Testing and use of test results, — Studies and reports have been used to increase 
parent and teacher understanding of tests, test results, and the ways they can be 
used to diagnose learning problems. NIE specifically supports efforts to assist legis- 
lators, school boards, and interested publics understand test issues, e.g., minimum 
competency testing, truth»in»testing, and teacher tests. » 

Services to the Congress,— ME has managed national policy studies on Title I, safe 
*" schools, bilingual education, basic skills, and education of unemployed youth (among 
others). ThdSe studies have been used by congressional committees. The Congres- 
sional Research Service and General Accounting Office use Nl&sponsored studies to 
prepare reports to the Congress. * 

Finance and Management Studies.— Policy stuiles on school finance are being 
used by state legislators, school boards, state education agencies, the Congress, and 
a variety of interested publics. Manag epxent studies, on the effective use of available a 
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(sometimes declining) resources, are being used by school and college leaders across 
the country: 

Higher Education Management Studies.— Are being used to assist those institu- 
tions to tope with changing student populations (older, part-time students) and to 
manage fiscal resources among state institutions. 

International and Foreign Language Study.— With limited funds, NIE is seeking 
cost-effective ways of assisting schools and colleges to improve the learning of 
foreign languages and about foreign nations and cultup 



* * ^ LARGE DEMANDS AND LIMITED RESOURCES . \ 

Congress has mandated a major mission, improving American education through 
research and development, and many priorities fbr NIE. Yet, funds for the Institute 
currently purchase about 28 cents on the initial fiscal year 1973 NIE appropriation. 
As noted 'before, funds have not kept pace with the demands for information.. NIE 
, represents 0.05 percent of the Education Department budget (all funds for R&D. 
in the Department account for 0.09 percent of the ED appropriation). By compari- 
son, 10 percent of the defense, 45 percent of the energy, 3 percent of the agriculture, 
and 5.5 percent of the health budgets go for R. & D. 

NIE supported 465 grants and contracts in fiscal year 1980, compared to 5,000 
research grants in the National Institutes of Health (not counting training grants 
and work done on the NIH campus). 

NIE has never been able to support more than 9 percent of the proposals submit- 
ted for research and development competitions. In the past several years nearly 30 
percent of such proposals have been rated by peer review panels (includiug re- 
searchers and practitioners in education) as deserving of support. 

NIE has worked with other organizations (state education agencies, legislators, 
school boards; teacher groups, laboratories, institutions of higher education, urban 
superintendents, and so on) to carry the information from its funded studies. Since 
NIE has a very limited publication and public information budget, it has chosen 
these cost-effective ways to disseminate its work (at the sacrifice of its own public- 
ity). * 

# v 0 EDUCATION QUALITY AND THE 1980'S * 

ftl^'s work is directly planned to meet the salient need to advance quality in 
specific areas of concern: (1) jr. and sr. high schools; (2) new demands for literacy in 
eduction and the workplace; (3) economically depressed urban and rural schools; (4) 
basic skills to improve youth employment; (5) reversing the decline in math and 
science, history and government, foreign language, and international understanding; 
(6^ providing English language skills to new immigrants and .language minority 
students; (7) adapting information and communication technologies for academic 
learning; and (8) improving eduction and training to enhance productivity in indu$ 
• try^the military, and human service delivery. . 

.These effdrts to build on the R. & D. achievments (noted above) are threatened by 
the recenciliation of NIE's budget authority. 

, We urge the Congress to adopt a House floor amendment which would elevate the • 
Institute's funding authority to an amount no lower than ( the President's budget* 
request of $61 million for fiscal year 1982. If that is not done, we hope that the 
Select Education Subcommittee will lead a bipartisan effort to adopt the >Senate 
amount of $59 million in the reconciliation conference report. 

Mr.^MuRPHY. Thank yoif, Dr. Greene. . , 

^e ; .have -had two other requests to present summaries of their 
testimony, and to submit testimony for the recojd. We would like 
both of tfywn to present their testimony now. „ * 

Dr. Richard Anderson of the University of Illinois, would you 
> like to take this chair over here. Also, Mrs. Alice McDonald, 
deputy superintendent of -public* instruction, Kentucky Department 
of Education. We would ask Mrs. McDonald if she has a summary 
of her statement at this time. * * , 
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V STATEMENT OF ALICE McDONALD, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION 

Mrs. McDonald. Congressman Murphy and members of this dis- 
tinguished subcommittee, it is a distinct privilege for me to appear 
before you today. 

I am Alice McDonald, deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the*" Kentucky Department of Public Education, and a 
member of the National Council on Educational Research, which is 
the statutory policy body of the National Institute of Education. 

I appear before you today to speak about the importance of 
educational research and whatsit has meant to education and will 
continue to mean to one of the largest enterprises in America. And 
I further wish to express my great concern that educational re- 
search, be funded at a level higher than that recommended by this 
committee.^ 

As deputy superintendent of public instruction 4n a State which 
has all manner of school districts, ranging from Appalachian rural 
to large urban districts, -and from myr20 years in the field* of . 
education, beginning as a teacher in Chalmette^Xa*^ I have talked 
to a lot of people who have continuing concerns about education. 

As a member of the executive committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Party, I am aware of the great and continuing concern of 
people from all across this country for the improvemept of educa- 
tion. 

I am well aware of the current pressures and concerns at the 
local, State, and national levels for the continuation and the im- 
provement* of the many great social programs established during 
the last 20 years, including education. 

This committee, which has sponsored so much education legisla- 
tion, also established NIE because Congress has recognized that 
researches an integral part of the Federal role in improving educa-, 
* tional services at the State and local levels. 

Education in America is a $200 billion enterprise — 25 percent of 
the population is involved in the business of education. We spend 
less than 1 percent of that total amount of money on educational 
research. We spend much less on educational research than we 
♦spend on research in other sectors of our society. 

While there is no magic number of dollars for educational re- 
search, the budget requesf befofife the Congress of $61 million is less 
than 25 percent of what the 1973 budget for educational research 
would purchase. NIE has been pared down in the past. I believe, 
however, that we must maintain funding at a level that is reason- 
able and will support and sustain the kind of research we need to 
effectively improve the quality of education in America. 

I am aware thai the President has proposed a $61 million level 
budget, and the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
has recommended $59 million. These levels are more reasonable to 
support the kind of educational research that is needed to help 
NIE meet the broad mandate from Congress to work oi^ the con- 
cerns in education through legislation sponsored bytnds cortimittee 
and supported by educational communities, such as the National 
Association of State Boards of Education, Council on Chief State. 

i 
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School Officers; teacher organizations, and the Parent and Teacher 
Association. * - . 

I urge' you to fund educational research at a level that will allow 
lis to continue to find the ways to improve the quality "of education, 
thereby ^ improving the quality of life for people in America. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Alice McDonald follows:] 

^Prepared Statement op Alice McDonald, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Kentucky Department of Education 

Congressman Murphy and members of this distinguished subcommittee, it is a 
distinct privilege for me to appear before you today. 1 am Alice McDonald, deputy 
superintendent ; of pubic instruction in the Kentucky Department of Education, and 
a member of the National Council on Educational* Research which is the statutory 
pobcy body of the .National Institute of Education. ,^ 

I appear before ytfu today to speak about the importance of educational research 
and what it has meant to education and will continue to mean to one of the largest" 
enterprises in America. And I further wish to express my great concern that 
educational research be funded at a level higher than that recommended by this 
committee. • 

^P^y superintendent of public instruction in a State which has all manner of 
school districts ranging from Appalachian rural to large urban districts, and from 
my twenty years in the field of education beginning in Chalmette, La, I talk to a lot 
of people who have continuing concerns about education. As a member of the 
executive committee of the National Democratic Party, I am aware of the great and 
continuing concern of people from all across this country for the improvement of 
education. I am well aware ofthe current pressures and concerns at the local, State, 
and national levels Wr the continuation and,the improvement of the many great 
social programs established during the last twenty years including education. 

At this time of great financial pressure, we need good ideas and tested ways of 
oeing more efficient as well as methods for improving education programs. Educa- 
tional research can help us achieve this. It can provide us with the ideas and 
techniques to more effectively and efficiently utilize our current resourcesr 

Educational research is a service to education, parents, and students because it is 
a way of understanding educational problems and developing effective solufions to 
tnose problems. , , r 

r T h K?S m ? itt€e ^ ch h* 8 sponsored so much education legislatfon also estab- 
lished NIE because Congress has recognized that research is an integral part of the 
* ederal role in improving educational services at the State and local level 

in the past decade alone, educational research has provided information which 
has oeen used across the Nation to improve programs in testing, reading, and 
mathematics. 0 • 

In the State of* Kentucky we have effectively utilized educational research to 
improve the progress of children in reading and mathematics. We have helped 
teachers through utilizing educational research improve the performance of chil- 
dren in the middle grades in reading comprehension. Our test scores reflect this 
improvement The. test scores of Kentucky's children have been continuously im- 
proving. In our rural disadvantaged and economically deprived districts, the chil- 
ww* !5 ade 8u ^ tant i al Pro&ess. There is no goybt that educational research 
has been instrumental in the progress that has been made. 

Education in America is a $200 billion enterprise. Twenty-five percent of the 
population lsinvolved in the business of education. We spend less than 1 percent of 
that total a>v>unt o£ money on educational research. We spend much less on 
educational research than we spend on research in other sectors of our society 

While there Is no magic number of dollars for educational research, the budget 
^♦^L^™ J 1 !L£?? gres f of ? ixtv ;one mi»ion dollars is less than 25 percent or 
what the 1973 fetftet for educational research would purchase. NIE has been pared 
down in the past. I believe, however, that we must maintain funding at a level that 
Is reasonable and will support and sustain the kind of research we need to effective- 
ly improve the quality of education in America. , ? 

I am aware that the President has proposed a sixty-one million dollar level budget ' 
and.the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources has recommended fifty- 

11121 IS! fW^^iT* 8 ^ m Sn e reas0I J able to support the kinds of educational 
research that is needed to help NIE meet the broad mandate from Congress to work 
^n^^ n K 6n S in ** ucatl0 * n th ™#l legislation sponsored by this committee and 
supported by educational communities, such as the National Association of State 
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Boards of Education, Council of Chief State School Officers, teachers organizations,, 
and the Parent Teachers Association. 

All of those services that are provided'fdr people through education are not going 
to be as good if we don't continue through educational research to study and figure * 
o out ways to make things better. Although not a glamorous or dramatic activity, 
educational research as a Federal investment in the improvement of education has • 
had bipartisan support and merits consideration for adequate funding. I urge you to 
^ fund educational research at a level that will allow us jto continue to find the ways 
to improve the quality of Education^thereby, improving the quality of life for people 
in America. , _ ^ 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mrs. McDonald. 

Richard Anderson, director of the Center for tte Study of Read- 
ing. ' _ 

Mr. Erdahl. Mr. Chairman. 
, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Erdahl. - " 

Mr. Erdahl. I don't mean to cut off Mr. Anderso/i, but I am 
going to have to leave, my schedule says, to take a picture with 15 
• Future Farmers,?ahd probably future voters.* 

Mr/ Murphy. From your .district, I am sure, and that is very 
important. 

Mr. Erdahl. I would like to make an observation. I will try to * 
get back. „ 

As w& talked about these figures' before us. The present budget,* 
Dr. Goldberg, I believe you said is $65.6 million, the administration 
t proposal is about $61 million, the Senate figure is $59 million, the 
House majority position is $2§ million. 

I think you should fjpd some consolation, and I hope that we will 
eventually have some support, in that the minority proposal in 
which I participated was $62.6 million. T • 

Where we don't often wish to acquiesce to the other body, I hope 
in this case, in the conference committee, that my colleagues will 
consider that worthy option. 

Mr. Goldberg. We really appreciate that. 

Mr. Simon. These big spending Republicans. [General laughter.] 

Mr. Erdahl. I feel safer with 'the Future Farmers. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Anderson,' if yotf*will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD C. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, CENTER 
FOR THE STUDY OF READING, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
URBAtyA CHAMPAIGN 

k Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. _ 
I am Richard Anderson. I am the director of the 'Center for-the 
Study of Reading at the University of Illinois. I have been for 
many years a professor of educatign at the university. ^Before, that, J 

^^vds an assistant superintendent of schools" and a classroom teach- 

What I want to do- this morning is present, a single concrete 
example of the sort of research that is being funded by the Nation- 
al Institute of Education. 
We at the Center for the Study of Reading are Up- the midst of a 
r mqjor overhaul of the criteria for grading the readability of school 
textbooks. Our research reveals that current criteria that have 
. been in use now for 20 or"30 years, place undue emphasis on easy 
> words and short,, simple sentences. A frequent, result is lifeless 
prose?.paKticularly A for beginning readers.* . * - • v , 
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Sometimes f he result is laughable. There is the case of the cl^lsic 
children's story, "The Elves and the Shoemaker," written with a 
very restricted vocabulary that does not include the word elf, or 
the word shoe, or the word 'shoemaker. There is a trivial sense in 
which the story is easier to read, but the problem is, the child is no 
longer reading a story. 

A general problem with current criteria for grading readability 
is briefness of reference. You have to use short, simple, easy, fre- 
quent words like "this,'Y'that," and "the." The problem is the 
student does not know what these words are referring to. 

In an effort to shorten sentences, explicit connectives like 
after, ^.for," "because," "although," are removed. So it makes it 
much more difficult for the student to understand the time se- 
quence, to understand c^use and effect relationships, to understand 
the signals that an author in a reasonable text vwuld place there 
to let you know which are the important points and which are the 
less important. 

Recent research reveals that the critical- components of this 
dourse for children are interestingness, coherence and organization. 
These qualities are often sacrificed under the aegis of current 
criteria for grading readability. * 

We have already presented our preliminary findings to the-pub- 
lishing company executives* of most of the major publishing compa- 
nies in this country. I must tell you that although we were sharply 
critical of many of their products, the response was very positive. 

I fully expect that this program of research has thejpotential to 
make major improvements in the quality of schooling firthis coun- 
try. I submit to you that it would be a sKame if this research were 
jeopardized by a harsh and ill-considered cut iS the budget of the 
National Institute of Education. 

Thank you*. 

[Prepared statement of Richard C. Anderson follows:] 

PR^ared Statement op Richard C. Anderson, Director, Center for the 
study op Reading^ University op Illinois at Urbana-Champaign , 

Thank you for inviting us to submit written testimony to your committee regard- 
ing the National Institute of Education (NIE). As researchers in the field of educa- 
tion, as teachers, and now as Director and Associate Director of NIE's Center for the 
btudy of Reading, we have long been concerned with the Federal .Government's 
support of eductional research. »* c 

wij?? nfl ?5 we were distressed to learn of the action of the House Labor and 
'Eduction Committee in cutting NIE's budget for Fiscal Year 1982 to $25 million. 
While we acknowledge the need for fiscal restraint in the budget and are aware of 
some valid criticisms of NIE's work, We feel certain that a 2/3 cut of NIE's budget 
Would not be in the best interests of the Nation. 

* NIE'S BUDGET 

If there ever were any agency deserving bipartisan support, that agency is the 
National Institute of Education. According to the Heritage Foundation report, Man- 
date for Leadership (p. 164): 

; /There arethree types of educational activity in which a more active federal role 
is desirable. They have been eclipsed in recent years by the government's increasing 
involvement in the process of grant administration, but could be revitalized to give 
substance to a new federal role in education. They are: (1) information gathering 
and dissemination; (2) consultation and technical assistance in dealing with on-site 
teaching problems; and (3) educational research and development. These were the 
traditional duties of the old U.S. 'Office oi Education. They have been neglected in 
recent years, despite the initiatives of the National Institute of Education, and in 
the past they were seldom performed with great distinction or impact. Yet there is a 
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tremendous need for these, kinds of services, to education, and there is the potential 
for doing them effectively." ' * 

It is regretable that funding for NIE has not bean commensurate with a policy 
that 4 a more active federal role is desirable" to serve the "tremendous need" of 
education The NIE has commitments based on a'1979 appropriation of $83 million. 
But, in 1980 NIE received only $74 million. The 1981 figure will probably be even 
lower Finally, the Fiscal Year 1982 budget figure authorized by the House Labor 
and Education Committee is qnly $25 million This is cleafijf inadequate During a 
'period of*ttn paralleled inflation,* NIE has already suffered >^ry substantial cuts 
since 19^9 .As we shall demonstrate below, NIE has contribiSfcd greatly to the 
improvement of education in America. Its ability to continue this activity would be 
severely impairedfcy the proposed cuts. • ( 

VALID CRITICISM OF NIE> 

Although the NIE budget is generally a single line item in tK* Federal bucket, 
certain privileged programs have in the past beernable to obtain legislatively 
mandated funding floors. Particularly In' a time of reduced budgets, this practice 
must change The problem is not 1 that the, programs given special attention are 
undeserving, but rather that the effect is to take support away from other programs 
that may frequently be even more worthwhile. The general principle of supporting 
research projects solely on the basis of open competition a"hd critical review by 
researchers and practitioners is adhered to by most other Federal agencies, and is 
certainly to be preferred for NIE Only in this way caTi the agency be properly 
responsive to the ideas and proposals of a richly varied and diverse nationwide 
community of educational researchers 

VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Notwithstanding certain problems of the sort discussed above, NfE has consistent- 
ly sponsored high quality research that has led to numerous practical benefits for 
the Nation's schools What follows is a brief description .of a few results. We would 
be pleased to elaborate on any of these or to furnish farther examples. 

<1> Analyses of children's reading materials: Recent-research on the texts that 
children read has begun to cjelineate the principle* by which texts are organized so 
that they may be comprehensible and interesting to children^ For the first time, 
researchers have been able to point precisely to aspects of narratives and exposi- 
tions that make them more or less accessible to children. Such knowledge is proving 
invaluable in Resigning texts for children that are challenging and interesting to 
read, while taking into account their limitations as readers Moreover, much of this 
knowledge can be imparted directly to the children themselves, thus enabling them 
to learn more quickly. * 

♦The results of this work on text analysis have not remained in the "ivory tower" 
of research, but are being disseminated throughout the Nation. One example of this 
was a recent conference organized by NIE's Center for the Study of Reading at 
which researchers spoke directly to representatives* of virtually all the major pub- 
lishers of school texts This conference generated a strong and "positive response 
'from the publishers. Among the many responses received was the following. 

I consider the Tarrytown seminar a very important event in the history .of** 
American' education. At last a group of well-informed research-based highly respect- 
ed scholars were able to make formal presentations fipm many important points of 
view to the major textbook publishers. 

The publishers' conference is but one example of a new dialogue between re- ' 
searchers and those groups which directly influence American education. 

(2) Thinking skills. It has long been known that one advantage that good problem 
solvers have over less skilled oftes is that they possess more knowledge pertinent to 
the problem at hand. Recent. Research, has shown that another component of prob- 
lem-solving skill is the ready availaBility of" specific strategies for working, on 
problems Such strategies include self-monitoring and error detection— for example, 
checking for contradictory assumptions and checking to see if intermediate results 
are plausible Recent NIE-sponsored research in this area 4xas deepened our under- 
standing of thinking, problem solving, and reasoning, all essential skills for survival 
in a complex society This deeper understanding is a worthy attainment in and of 
itself, but something more notable has also been achieved: There are»now proven 
methods for teaching children directly to improve thfeir thinking'and learning skills., 
This work has had dramatic results with learning disabled and with normal chil- 
dren and in areas as diverse as mathematics, reading comprehension and spatial 
reasoning. ^ " 
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. ® Computers and other new technology in education: New technology— televi- 
sion, interactive computers, communication satellites, computer networks, and so 
on-has already altered our work and social lives and has begun to change schools 
as well. The changes are difficult to predict, and more difficult still to control, yet 
their magnitude demands our attention and concern. Used properly, theifew tech- 
nology can help to reach learners who might otherwise miss out on educational 
opportunities; used improperly, new technologies may exacerbate old problems; 
becoming at best trivial, and at worst dehumanizing. 

Research supported by NIE has begun to define the conditions under which new 
technology will benefit children in school. Moreover, research is being carried out to 
develop curricula jthat will use new technologies in their most educationally effec- 
tive and*costeffectlve ways. 

I M> yp^lpa* bases for learning problems: Many subjects that children are 
taught in school, such as arithmetic and certain aspects of phteics, can now be 
analyzed in such a way that we can predict the kinds of errors children may make. 
Stated another way, we can now begin to diagnose patterns of errors that otherwise 
might have been considered to be random or careless. Teachers can then use the 
5Ti!fif ? L ^ anaOvses £o go directly to the central conceptual source of a child's 
difficulties. This enable the teacher to help students more effectively and to teach in 
such a way that problems are less likely to arise. 

M SUMMARY 

NIE must undoubtedly shoulder its share of the burden implicit in the decision to 
reduce f ederal spending for education: Furthermore, some restructuring of its ef- 
forts in the direction of more competitively funded research would be desirable. On ' 
the other hand, the money spent for educational research is already small, propor- * 
tionately less than that spent for defense, agriculture, health, or any other major 
endeavors. It is also small relative to what it returns. The research that led to 
breakthroughs of the sort described above was painstaking and long, but the value 
to schools and society will be repaid many times over. It would be tragic to elimi- 
nate or severely curtail the research and risk losing years of accumulated momen- 
tum. 1 

to NIE 8 * 101 ^^ UXgB ^ CMmnittee to ^PP 01 * enlarging the Nation's commitment 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you very muchfMr. Anderson. 

Before we get into the final questions, I do want you to know 
fc hat the majority members of the Education and Labor Committee, 
of which Mr. Simon and I are members, established early this year - 
that we would like to have kept all educational and all jurisdiction^ 
al matters in our committee funded not only at last year's rate, but 
at an 8 percent higher rate. We established that early this year, 
and we would have liked to have increased this budget by 8 percent 
over last year's funding. 

Unfortunately, the mfu'ority 0 £the members of the House foisted 
upon us the Gramm-Latta budget resolution, whiph then command- 

08 J?o FS e our totaHunding m the scope of our committee to 
some $12 billion less than last year's funding. We have had some 
agonizing days and nights in attempting to meet those levels. 

I would say with some confidehce that when we approach the 
conference committee that the mtuority members, ami we hope all 
of the members of our committee who are- serving in that confer- 
ence, arid I am sure we can count on Mr. Erdahl, will attempt to 
take the higher of the two levels, whichever came out, in the 
House and Senate versions of the budget. 

I can state* that I will be very happy to recede irom the House 
position and adopt the Senate, if the levels are higher. 

I would like to ask Dr. Goldberg, to explain what your situation 
will be, what the cutbacks will be, and how you will do at the 
Senate level funding of -$59 million, which (is of course the higher of 
the two at this point. V 



Mr. Goldberg. Thank you very much, and let me tell you, -Mr. 
Murphy, that we really appreciate those last comments. They are 
very important to us and the communities we serve. 

At the Senate level, we will have to make some cutback. We will 
probably have to reduce some efforts in some areas, and take a 
look at some areas which may not be producing productive infor- 
mation or results for people in the field. But in the main, we will 
be able to sustain the general thjfust in the three major a^as of 
teaching and learning, dissemination, and the improvement of 
practice, and educational organization and management. 

The majqr ^reas that I indicated before about cutting, the 
"clearinghouses, the national assessment program, and similar pro- 
grams, would be sustained at the levels that they have this year. 

We have already, at the $65 million level this year, made the 
necessary plans to be able to adjust to 3 budget of approximately 
$60 million next year. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you favor us removing the set-aside for the 
existing labs and centers? t 1 

/Mr. Goldberg. It has been our policy, or our, position for years, 
Mr. Murphy, that wherever possible we ought to compete in open 
competition as much as we can. I must say, however, that many of 
the institutions that we aje serving now, including the center that 
Dr. Anderson heads up, those institutions are providing just terri- 
bly important services to the people of this country. 

Again, our basic principle is an interest in open competition. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon. Yes. First of all, I want to join in commending the 
chairman for his comments on shifting, when we get into confer- 
ence, to the higher figure. I will certainly join him in that position. 

I am Interested, Dr. Goldberg, you have received a mandate, to 
get into foreign language and international studies. What is hap^ 
pening in that area? 

Mr. Goldberg. Thank you very much, Mr. Simon, for bringing 
that up. t 

Just recently, we have completed the commissioning of a dozen 
or so papers on the issue. In fact, we presented a report to Dr. 
McDonald and the f^CER, the national council, at their last meet- 
ing. Those papers are now being read by members o£ the council. 
They have been written by members of the international education 
oomrpunity, if you* will, who are very interested in the subject, I 
know you are. The National Council will be making recommehda- 
tipns ito lihe Institute afxmt how to proceed based on those recom- 
mendations. * ' 

It is our hope tK&t the budget will permit us to move more into 
this? area than we ever have. It is my personal belief that it is a 
crucial area that we hav§ paid precious little attention to in the 
Fpst. • , 

; ^Mr< Simon. Needless to say, I do not disagree with that conclu- 
sion: * ***** 

* In your statement you say, "We support with-multiyear awards 
39 separate institutions." What is the geographic spread? 

1 am pleased to see one fronNllinois here,*so I am notxopiplain- 
ing in a provincial way that Illinois is not receiving funds, but do 
♦we* have a pretty good geographical dispersal; are we too much, as 
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you reflect on it, concentrated in Harvard, Yale, x Princeton, and the 
University of California, or Stanford? 

Mr. Goldberg. As a matter of fact, of those five, online has* 
any major award from NIE. 

Mr. Simon. The other four are in the audience. [General laugh- 
ter.*] » 

Mr. Goldberg. Let me say first, Mr. Simon, that we fund about* 
10 percent of the proposals we receive, and the number of propos- 
als that we are receiving each year is increasing: I believe that it is, 
increasing because of the folks that were referred to in the testimo^ 
ny here this morning. (• 

Practitioners, researchers, people' who are both researchers and 
practitioners, irfembers of State educational agencies, local .school 
systems, are submitting proposals ^at levels- that they never hayfe 
before to NIE, I believe they are doing that because they believe in 
the Institute, and they believe in educational research research and 
its potential for improving American education. 

The 39 institutions you refer to are dispersed throughout the 
country. I must say that* one of the requirements that NIE has for 
those Institutions is that every one of them have governing or 
advisory boards that represent the spectrum of people who are 
affected.by the work to be done by the organization. 

So, while an institution maj; be focusing on one area of research 
or another, or serving one region or another, the number of people 
who actually work to determine the agenda of work for that insti- 
tution, and determine the effectiveness of the work of that* institu- 
tion is far broader than the institution itself. 

Mr. Simon. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Greene, you said you have never received a grant, yet you 
ar$ the President of the Ameri can Educational Research Associ- 
ation, and you are obviously inwJWiiin research. Where So you 
get funding for your r&earch, basically. — ;_ 

Ms. -Greene. I will have to explain that. Besides the unusual 
prestige of serving as president of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, I teach philosophy and history of education, 
and thje constitutes research, although it is" not experimental re- 
search and ordinarily can proceed without the kind of funding . 
experimental research requires. . . 
mm Mr. Simon. The bulk of the ^on-Federal funding for research 
comes from private foundations? 4 

Mr. Goldberg. Some of it comes from private foundations, part 
of it comes from local school districts. For example, the New York 
City school system has its own research and evaluation unit Some 
of the large city schools do have small units like thai A number of 
State education* agencies have research and evaluation units. 

I must say that one of the things we have done at the Institute is 
develop very close relationships with those places, so that we don't 
duplicate each other's efforts, and we can leverage each jrttier's 
work with limited resources. x 

Mr. Simon, Just one more comment, Mr. Chairman, and I will 
turn this back over to you. 

n Dr. Minter, you mentioned issues being complex^^d answers do 
not come cheaply. J coukHfot agree more. One oftier thing in the 
area of research that we have to recognize is that failure is also 
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part of research. We have to be. willing to fall on our face in some 
areas, otherwise we are not going to get the job done. 

Mrs. McDonald, it is good to have you. My district* abuts Ken- 
tucky, I am in deep southern Illinois, and v it was good to hear your 
comments. 

% I wo&ld be interested in hearing from you, Dr. Minter, your 
% reaction to the reading is fundamental program, and the basic 

% skills thrust How effectively are we doiflg that? Are there ways 
' . that we can improve that. * ; . 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, could 1 make a comment, please? 

• Mr. Murphy. You may, sir. 

Mr. Minter. It is a comment that has been alluded to, but I don't 
think has been fully brought out this morning, and that is the 
relationship between local school districts, colleges, and universi- 
' * ties that NIE has fostered. • 

We are now very heavily into a project based on the research on 
effective schools. It was NIE who funded this research, it was 
carried out by university professors, and it was through the shar- 
ing of that information by hiring one of those professors who was 
at one time at Michigan State, Wilbur Brookover, who has been aV 
pioneer. Now we are implementing the results of the research. 

I think Dr. Walker quoted that it takfs research 50 years, or 
an innovation to seep down to actual practice. We don't .have that 
kind of time, in our present society? I wanted to give you, for the 
record, §ome examples of our school improvement project that has ^ 
" been based on this research. , I • * 

We have here six or eight schools in inner-city districts in New 
York City, and the project has been in effect 2 years, and we have 
a school in which only 23.6 percent of .the«youngsters were reading 
on grade level in lj978-79, and according to our latest figures, 2 
years later, 34.1 percent are reading orf grade level, which is* a 10 
percent increase. . 

* If we can increase the students at the lowest levels over* a 2-year 
period by 10 percent, the techniques that have been used because 
of the .research ajid based on the research* hold, out a great deal of 

' \ • hope for big city School systems. 4 . » * , 

. - i I might point^put sogapthin^that* the researchers here know very 
. ^ well? When we did thus* experiment in a* school where most young-. 

r sters .were reading" at or above gr^e leyel, 67 percent of those 
\ ^ ^tmgst^raajumped*by 19 percentage 5 points. So that we are.improv- 
"ig^eSuc^fon for youngsters St all levels based^upon.a consortium 
etweeiivi^^^uriiversities and our own school districts. ^ 
Mr* Mx^m^l^mt^h th&8k the 5 panel very rtmch. I have 
several gi£e$tSons rgmahftAg 2 but because of ja rollcall, I am going to* 
ask if we mlay.subE^jiltie^tionslto you in witting and.ask for your 
written response, whiqh ^I ? Wmade ^art of the record* particular- 
ly concerning Handicapped oedubatiohaliresearcb, dissemination "of 
your research material, .and ^ulizing , ^dmen 9 and minorities in a. 
greater role in research, 0 % * <- 

* I will be submitting, thesetauestions perhaps to: the entire "panel, 
and 1 will ask the dtaff to ooRhat. Mr.- SunQitaha I will make our 
rollcall. " . , V- * :%V V- 
Thank you very, very much alt of vbu for -attending. 
Mr. Simon. Thjink you. - j****- *s * 
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[Whereupon, at ; 11:30 am., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at the callfcfthe Chair.], 

* x . Appenpdc , • * y 

« * Michigan State University,^^**!^ 

College of Education, Department of 
Elementary and Seecial Education, 
„ Eos* LansingTMich., June 22, 1981. 

Hon. Austin J. Murphy, 

204 Cannon House Office Building, Washington, D.C ' *t 

Dear Congressman Murphy: 1 want to thank you and members of the Subcom- 

w^T^??* Wu ^ on . fo ^ mvltin ? me to t^fy on priorities for NXE. I will be 
looking forward to responding to questions on issues that were raised 

Alter Drs. Walker, En^ans, and I completed our testimony, statements were made 
regarding current research sponsored oy N.LE. that, we'feel, verifies our S 
men is. 

rt^^^'Ji^V 0 ^^ 1 ^ "fPrted underway at the Center 'for Study of 
Reading on analysis of children^ rea&ng materials and statements on the need to 
,work with publishers to. 3 of Dr. Anderson's testimony). I am enclosing copies of 
Volumes I and H of the 1978-79 Michigan Social Studies Textbook sSfdyfonl of 
several studies completed in this area/The Michigan social stud^cc^rStorWd 
^Ta^w!^ 61 t*?™?*** with publishera. This research is being^nto- 
ued. Another study was cited during the hearings which was, also, a repUcaUon of 
£2?T? ? T r -. ln 5 i0r ■*? dfa * I cite a law number of studies on aiSyse^ of 
texts^Jbut I ffel the enclosed volumes will suffice as an example. The Michiean 
Department of Education study is; 6f course, available throughWc lne mcmgan 

While some speakers who followed the panel were careful to claim classroom 
teaching experience, no one claimed academic preparation or experience in the field 
of Reading. This, too, underscores a problem aWin our testimony. (You may vrish 
to aroulate this letter and the enclosed books.) ' • 

Drs. Emans, Walker, and I represent an increasingly large population of people 
'l&J^SSFZSP by ^^.^ ^but «S tfieS ttey'stody 
f^°™* the^rtchscoveries at taxpayers; expense. IfN.I.E. is unable or unwilling 

ma&cMfe 1 W0Uld ^ ^ *" *•* * f^Krams, sucha^ 
' Sincerely, ^ '* ' . 

„ , ' Lois A. Bader, Professor. ' 

Enclosures. < s 

- College of William and Mary, 
School of Education, Office of the Dean, 
» , • _ , Williamsburg, Va., Julyl, 1981. 

Hon. Austin J* Murphy, ' * 

Subcommittee on Select Education, 61J House Office Building, "Washington, D.C 
.J^o^^y^ 11 ^ 1 appreciated toe opportunity to testify before the Subcommit. 
att^^ 18 ' 198L *<> accept your invitation to P £v?de 

\J*£j£°£i ^J"^ 6 . to ex P lore 1 programs and activities^ NLE have 
iSif 1 ^^ 00 ?^ 011 ^ 1 £ Pe" 0 ? 11 © 1 have failed to identify and communicate 
wJ^L^ of .^V^ra who can best use their services. These educators are 
^•^l??^^ me ^logy. Their programs are.the most 

H^i?! to, * 11 * .^ye the greatest general impact on, , the classroom-practices of 
lulZTi*?^ m the most schools. Instead, NDS has chosen to servT^Xr 
S hSKJJ J°S4 Pn^toioners and psychologists. Neither of these two 
, groups, by trainings or influence, hold such a. sensitive position with respect to the 
^wt^^TJ^^l 00 ^ for ^ctitionZ are unable^study and 

£tffi^ rc l NIE produces, and at the same thS perform their 
duties in the classroom. The evaluation and interpretation of research rmrtncs 
r^uires, for example, technical knowledge, information synthesized from a miiiS- 
Sn^Mo^w aSSA PewP^rtive gained by knowing many points of view on 

i?. ~rV to "a? 110 * 5 seeming conflicting research evidence. Psy- t 
chologwts hold a biased perspective due to thefr special interest. Thus, it is also an 
error for NEE to select out professors of educational psychology, from 'the general 
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pool of professors of education, as the major group to deal with the problems of 
•learning in the classroom. Many of the problems of the classroom cannot be solved 
merely by applying principles from psychology. I am concerned that so much of the 
research conducted by NIE is under the control of educational psychologists (and 
other types of psychologists as well). ^Their academic preparation and interests are 
too specialized to permit them to respond effectively to the array pf problems 
confronting classroom teachers. The purpose of this letter is to provide evidence to 
support my assertion that NIE is under the control of educational psychologists, and 
to explain why I believe that this situation is wrong for education. 

In conversations with officials at NIE, and also at the testimony provided at the 
hearing of the Subcommittee on Select Education on June 18, the claim was 'made 
repeatedly that personnel at NIE have had a variety of professional experiences^ 
justify their appointments. Much was made of the fact that many have beeA 
classroom teachers. Little claim was made that they have been engaged in a scholA 
arly study of curriculum and teaching methodology, from other than a psychological 
poirit of view. Even a cursory examination of the backgrounds of NIE personnel, and 
those in the various laboratories and centers, revems a predominance of psycholo- 
gists and educational psychologists among their ranks. , 

A most telling reflection on this bias was made by one of the witnesses at the 
hearing on June 18. This witness was asked if she had applied for an NIE grant to 
support her own researchJSfre was a well-recognized scholar in education associated * 
with a university known for the high quality of its academic products. Her research 
dealt with children's, learning. She, nevertheless, staged that she had not applied for 
an NIR grant because the agency did not fund the type of educational research in 
which she was engaged. , * 

NIE has arbitrarily chosen to focus on empirical, experimental research of the 
kind that is most compatible with studies conducted in the field of psychology. NIE 
presently functions more as a national institute of psychology than of education; 
and classroom practices are suffering because of it. 

The primary mission of teacher education as related to classroom practices^ 
explained and taught in universities through courses in curriculum and methods. 
Such courses concern the transformation of appropriate subject matter from its 
formal organization (history, literature, chemistry, mathematics, biology, and the 
like) into a state commensurate with the nature of learners and the learning 
process. Professors of curriculum and methods use insights from subject-matter 
disciplines and from many behavioral sciences, not just from psychology. Too many 
psychologists are unfamiliar with the subject matter taught in schools. The focus of 
^ psychologists ignores the significant information contributed to education by other 
specialists from such areas as sociology, anthropology, and philosophy. Then, too, 
psychologists tend to conduct educational research with a laboratory bias. They 
impose laboratory controls in classroom situations to solicit only those behaviors 
from students that can be measured by tKe research techniques available to psychol- 
ogists. Thus, the kind of stimulation designed by psychologists for student perform- 
' ance is too restricted to aid in general mental development. Ultimately, comprehen- 
sive learning is widely ignored in our classrooms. The teaching of history, for 
example, becomes viewed more as how to'engineer the memory of a chronology of 
historical events than how to interpret the means by which public events influence 
the ways people live, earn a living, or generate inventions. The latter perspective is 
more! in, keeping with the de^Wopmental nature of children and with the impact 
that history will have on their lives. Similarly, issues of discipline under the 
guidance oL psychologists become disassociated jfrom problems of subject-matter 
learning andLare viewed only as problems of obedience to be managed by incentives 
such as rewards and punishments. Thus, disruptive behavior is not usually seen as 
an outcome of inadequate curriculum to be avoided by adjusting subject matter for 
the immature mind. 

Of course, psychologists and educational psychologists should have an important 
part in the research that NIE conducts, but not to the point of excluding other 
specialists, and most certainly those in curriculum and methodology. Evidence that 
professors of curriculum and methods are being ignored by NIE is that few such 
professors appear *on its Tjersonnel rosters. Similarly, studies that have proven 
useful to professors of curriculum and teaching methodology are often not cited in 
comparable, and even replicated, studies produced by NIE, e.g., studies by Barbara 
Stoodt on conjunctions, Ruth Strang on reading patterns, and Helen K. Smith on 
comprehension. Since research findings should be cumulative, adequate scholarship 
requires that prior research from many sources be documented before new projects 
are undertaken. Similarly, problems with practical,* as .well as conceptual, signifi- 
cance should be a source for new areas of study in educational research. Too 
frequently, NIE researchers develop new areas for^nvestigation from the findings of 
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studies by their fellow psychologists that are conceptually appealing'to them, but do 
not serve the needs of classroom teachers. < 

NIE has great potential for improving the schools of this nation and, thus, the 
education of its citizens. It has made progress in this direction. With further 
refinement in the understanding of its mission and in the selection of its personnel 
it can function even more productively in the future. 
Sincerely yours, * 

" Robert Emans, Associate Dean, 



• Central Greene School District, ^ 
Serving Central Greene County, 

Waynesburg, Pa., June 17, mi. 

Judy Wagner,. 

Selecl^ Education Subcommittee, t House Education and Labor Committee, 617 House 
Office Building Annex I Washington, DC. # 

DearAs. Wagner: First of all let me again thank you for the hospitality shown 
us in tne Select Education Subcommittee Office on Monday, June 15, 1981 It was 
indeed a pleasure to be able to speak' to Mr. Murphy on behalf of educational 
research during these trying times. 

I want to recap as testimony what I stated to Mr. Murphy. " - 

Dr. John Hopkins from Research for Better jSchools, Philadelphia, Pa. and Dr 
Audrey Champagne from Learning Research and Development Center, Pittsburgh 
Pa. accompanied me to Washington, D:C. to express my concern for the major blows, 
u R 1 £ S, un . tIy ' research »n education is experiencing. We were accompanied 
by David Florio who has the same concerns that we do. 

Research in education should be the backbone and the base for what occurs in the 
confines of the classroom. If that's not happening, it should be a number oite 
priority of all administrators. We cannot and must not ce^tinue to do what we want 
to do or what we think feels right to" do in the ckjfesroom. In 1973 I very well 
remember being asked by a superintendent why I chose to do a specific organiza- 
tional plan with a group of students. When I tried to explain, I soon discovered that 
all the research and base data indicated that what I was about to do was not a> 
sound educational practice, a lesson -I never forgot The Central" Greene School 
District has utilized the services of Research for Better Schools programs such as 
Pennsylvania School Improvement Plan and Time on Task and Learn ing'I&search 
and Development Center programs such as the early work of Jerome Rosner in* 
Learning Disabilities and research compilations by Doris Gow. We intend to use also 
their work in the area of science. Far West Laboratories continuously ask our : 
teachers in Central Greene to try their products and Tespond. 

Intermediate Unit I is most always instrumental in delivering these services Vo 
the twenty-five school districts in Greene, Fayette and Washington Counties Super- 
intendents are i made aware 'of these possible programs at their yearly planning 
sessions if applicable. The Intermediate Unit' I Curriculum Council of which I am &\ 
member yearly reviews these possibles. If interest is generated we then offer an 
awareness session at the Intermediate Unit and all twenty-five school districts^ 
invited to attend and take advantage of any program that might be apwiopriate. 

Central Greenes East Franklin Elementary School (teachers 29/students 535) 
during the 1979-80 school term upgraded the reading program by implementation of, 
the Pennsylvania School Improvement Plan. 

In April, two teachers from East Ward Elementary School (teachers 9/studerits 
^5) and myself were trained in the process of Student Time on Task, a process to 
enhance learning of math and reading. ' P 

We plan to offer this workshop or in-service to all the teachers in the Central 
Greene School District, opening it also to the other four districts in Greene County, 
during October^ 1981. One of the developers from Research for Better Schools h^ 
consented to act as a consultant. 

* Agaih, I write this testimony to let you know that a research base is and should ' 
be an integral part ? f our educational system in Greene County, expecially south- 
western Pennsylvania where the area is rural, the environment rugged and the 
need is greatest. • 66 

Sincerely, . x 

Nancy I. Davis, 
Director^ Curriculum/fnstruction. 
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The University op Texas at El Paso, ' 

June 18, 1981. 

Hon. Austin J. Murphy, 4 

Chairman, Congress of the United States, House of Representatives, Committee on 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Select Education, 617 House Office 
Building Annex No. 1, Washington, D.C 
Since I have been asked to submit written testimony concerning the hearing on 

the National Institute on Education «I would like to make some of my views known. 

They are as follows: 

. 1. A great deal of money has been spent and wasted by the NEE over the pas\ 
years. 

Many of the staff researching children have never taught themselves. This 
should not be allowed. ' 1 

3. Grants should be smaller and the qualifications for each grant should be mqrfe 
strict, especially regarding the people who administer and use the grant for re-' 
search. 

Thank you for the opportunity to let me express my opinion. * 
Sincerely yours, * / 

c ' Eldon E. Ekwall, Professor of Education. 



Newark, Del., June 17, 1981. 

Hon. Austin J. Murphv, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Education, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C ° . \. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The International Reading Association is a 65,000 member 
professional organization dedicated to the improvement of reading and reading 
education. < As a professional association, we are an open forum for 4deas and 
discussion. /Furthermore, the association has many committees and special interest 
groups which provide for that debate and discussion. Yet^even with this diversity 
the association does take stands. * 

One of our positions is to be supportive of the National Institute of Education 
(NIE). We disseminate the Institute s findings in our three professional journals: 
The Reading Teacher, the Journal of Reading and the Reading Research Quarterly, 
Also, we have co-published monographs with NIE. * ~~*\ 

Collectively, we have foujAthat the work of NIE is essential to the understanding 
of the teaching of readingrWe therefore hope that you will continue to work with us 
to support NIE so that our work to improve education can work forward. 

However, the twenty-five million dollar funding level is below what is needed -to 
meet the demands of the educational community for an .-effective research compo- 
nent. 

We will be providing written testimony for your consideration next week before 
the'record is closed. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph Staiger, Executive Director. 



International Reading ^Association, ■> 
Newark, Del, June %4, 1981. 

Hon. Austin J. Murphy, I 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Select Education, House of Representatives, Washing- 
Jon, D.C 

Bear Mr. Chairman: As I indicated last week, the International ReaoUng Associ- 
ation is pleased to submit written testimony in favor of continued support*for the 
National Institute of Education. * * ~* ^ 
Two copies of this testimony arfe enclosed herewith, together with attachments. 
Very sincerely yours, . / 

Ralph C. Staiger, Executive* Director. ¥ 
Enclosures. • 

Subcommittee on Select Education * 

* 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY, INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 

The International Reading Association (IRA) is a nonprofit professional organiza- 
tion dedicated to the promotion of literacy throughout the'world. Specifically, Hhe 
Association 'seeks to improve the quality of reading instructio^hrougfr the study of 



the reading processed teaching techniques, to promote the development of every 
person s reading proficiency to the highest possible level, and to further an aware- 
ness among all people of the impact of reading and the formation of the lifetime 
reading habit • « 

Over 1,100 councils and national affiliates in 26 nations are the working founda- 
tion of the Association However, the 65,000 IRA members are from?80 different 
countries. These members include classroom teachefs, reading specialists, consult- 
< ants, administrators, supervisors, college teachers, researchers, psychologists, librar- 
ians, and parents. As a large umbrella organization, the Association includes mem- 
bers with many interests and abilities, as well aT members with divergent? views. 

The Association's interests jn 1 research is intrinsic; it spends much of its effort in 
the dissemination of ideas related to reading which are rooted in evidence. It is n$t 
* only concerned with research in reading* for there is much in the entire corpus of 
educational research which' impinges upon reading. For example, basic research on 
intelligence, on curriculum, and memory have application in reading. This testimo- 
ny will be limited to the research in reading, however. \4 c ' *~ y" 

' . 1 f ? ^ A 

— k V, THE NEjED 

We believe >hat basic research ia reading is of great importance to our country. 
New technology has opened doors for teaching and learning which are dependent 
.upon g>ater knowledge of the processes of reading than is currently available, 
specific -inl^rmation on motivations "for_ reading is sparse; only the beginnings of 
solid research^ comprehension in reading have been made by the Center for the 
btudy-of Reading There is still much to be JWBtd about man s use of the written 
word. 4 < \^T^^ 

The coordination of the results ql^Wsnew knowledge is also a function 4 of the 
National Institute of Education, so that duplication of effort can be avoided, as well 
as research information made known to the field. In addition, open competition 
from the fiekTis also essential to the health of the educational research effort. We 
should not limit education research to only a few institutions, laboratories or 
centers, and, when prolonged funding is provided for an institution, monitoring 
progress is essential. , - * 

Nl&sponsored research has been reported in professional research journals, car- 1 
ned to teachers through professional and popular journals, newsletters, conference 
presentations and discussions at small seminars aiyd large conventions. At pur own 
annual convention, which involved 11,800 persons in early May, 1981, an entire 
segment on research was well-attended. Much of the wprk discussed and reported 
was related^) that of the Natidnal Institute of Education. In addition, attendance at 
the Association s world congresses (1,000 biennially), regional meetings (14,000 annu-" 
.ally), state conferences (50, varying from 5,000 to 300 each) provide research - infor- 
mation to the conferees. Some of IRA's overseas affiliates which have national 
meetings are hungry for research reports. A regional meeting in Joensuu, Finland, 
August 1981, sponsored by our Buropean reading associations, will serve as a 
dissemination vehicle of c6nsiderable merit. 

IRA members, draw on research sponsored by NIE for fundamental -knowledge of 
reading processes, teaching strategies, measurement systems, improvement in teach- 
er education/and new perspectives on the effectiveness of schools. Documentation is 
([available that NIE-supported research influences the field of reading by: 

persuading major publishers to incorporate research firidings from the Center 
for the btudy of Reading in their textbooks and curricula* materials which are 
used by 98 percent of the elementary schooj children in the country; 
- > focusing attention on comprehension (see Attachment^); . 

sparking new approaches to- writing clear documents, such as tax forms (see^ 
^Attachment 2); * , 
: >ustaining basic research on learning to read (see Attachment 3); 

informing the public about increases in reading achievement from the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress; 4 

- substantiating recommendations to parents about fostering the* reading of 
their children (see Attachment 4); and * 
illuminating the political and occupational demands on reading in a techno- . 
' logical age (see Attachment 5). 

„ • THE SUPPORT ^ 

Tbe funds available for the National Institute of Education* have always been 
pitifully meager, considetfnjjitftT importance of its mission. A private industry 
whi ch spen t only 0 03, percent of its annua l budget orf resea rch and" development 
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would soon fail. Hewlett Packard, for example, allots 10 percent of its budget. for 
\ research, according to its annual report. 

Continuity of .educational research through programmatic efforts is essential to 
the future of education in our country. This is not to suggest that evaluation of 
current undertakings, and recasting programs which are not progressin^ w satisfacto- 
rily, should nqt take place. * » ♦ 

■ Emasculating the NIE budget to the $25 million level would be a disservice which 
^will be paid .for by future generations, for basic research is a prerequisite to the 
many improvements which are being made possible in our fastchanging technologi- 
cal society. v 

Research Views— The 1970's Comprehension Research 

(By John T. Guthrie) >' 

During the 1970s, the scope of research on reading broadened. It now requires a 
larger definition to encompass studies that are designed to be -about reading. A 
wider array of investigators seek to illuminate the many phenomena that character- 
ize this human ability in its proficient stage and in its acquisition. 

There have always been investigators who use reading as a medium. Studies are 
often conducted on visual perception, language comprehension, persuasion, or con- 
sumerism, in which reading effectively serves as a tool. Although much* can be 
learned about reading from this latter kind of research, the information's often 
inaccessible or buried through underinterpretation. It is the former collection- 
studies on reading itself— that has broadened in definition and increased in number 
during the past decade. 

To illustrate the research on reading that was prominent in the beginning of the 
1970s, the annual summary of reading published in the Reading Research Quarterly 
(Winder 1970) may be used. In that issue, 416 reports of reading research were 
^compiled under William S. Gray's xlassic categories of the sociology, physiology, 
.psychology, and teaching of reading. Within the psychology of reading, a preponder- 
ance of studies were oh cognitive processes, although studies of language, personal- 
ity, and sex differences made a nominal showing. The majority of papers on cogni- 
tive processes was focused on visual perception, auditory processes, and visual- 
auditory integration. The word, as opposed to the phrase, the paragraph, or the 
story, was used as the unit of analysis. ChaV*cteristics of words, such as their 
frequency of occurrence in written materials or the concreteness of nouns, were 
analyzed, and paired associate learing was a favorite paradigm for studying their 
ease of acquisition. Research on these cognitive variables comprised 64 percent of 
the research on the psychology of reading. The only foreshadow of research to come 
in the 70s was the work of Lawrence Frase on questions and memory for text, which 
was published mostly m the Journal of Educational Psychology and regarded at the 
time as intriguijfcbut somehow beyond the pale of reading. 

Also in 197JHh> teaching of reading attracted the attention of educational re- 
searchers. Although a few fruitless statements about the status of reading instruc- 
tion were being* made (e.g., how many remedial reading teachers are located in 
♦certain district^ of a state) and some forays into reading readiness were made, the 
bulk of the investigations pertained to methods pf instruction. Of 25 studies on the 
teaching of reading, comparisons of allegedly different methods represent 80 percent 
of the group. This was the era of contrasting of initial teaching alphabet (ita) with 
conventional instruction, of visual perceptual training compared to no control, and 
basal instruction versus basal, plus phonics. What typified these studies was the 
comparison of one or more series of tasks that were given to children to facilitate 
the acquisiton of word recognition or reading comprehension ability. The experi- 
ments consisted of altering cognitive tasks or their sequences to examine the effect 
on reading achievement. Although a study by Labov on the relationship between 
reading achievement and school-related values of Black adolescents was included in 
the annual summary of "1970, this article was regarded as a contribution to sociolo- 
gy, rather than to our understanding of. reading. 

NEW DIRECTIONS * 1 

Now, in 1980; the focus of reading research has shifted. The cognitive processes in 
reading, under active investigation were expanded Co include the comprehension of 
story structures; integration of sentences, drawing inferences, testing hypotheses, * 
relating background knowledge to textual information, and reading as a process of 
information search. This expansion is represented in the studies of Richdrd Ander- 
son, Gordon Bower, Walter Kintsch, Jean Mandler, Bonnie Heyer, David Rumel- 
hart^ancy^tein-and^cni-Trab^ 
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several journajs were founded including Cognitive Psychology (1970), Discourse Proc- 
esses (1978), and Cognitive Science (1975). «■ . . 

Yet these researchers and journals are not highly visible* to professional reading 
educators. Indeed, many of the researchers are unknown to the indigenous members A ^ 
and even the leaders in the fiekTof reading. However, they are with us because in ~ 
psychology it has become>fashionable to study reading comprehension. 

We may witness this trend by observing the "coming out" of Walter Kintsch. He 
is a highly regarded psychologist from the University of Colorado, known for his 
book The Representation of Meaning in Memory. As a major invited^speaker at the 
American Educational Research Association annual meeting (April- 1979), he gave 
an address titled; "On Modeling Comprehension." An artic.le based on this presenta- 
tion was published in the Educational Psycholoeist (Vol. 14, 1979)," a publication of 
the American Psychological Association. This leading psychologist has. addressed 
two prominent research organizations oj£ in his words, "text comprehension" and 
"global, gistrproducirTg marc roprOt esses" that "promote a more sophisticated under- 
standing of the comprehension processes and problems in reading. 0 

"CENTER* FOR READING 

During' the decade of the 70s, institutional history, too, was made in the U.S. A 
research center devoted entirely to reading was established by the National Insti- 
tute of Education^ and its focus was intended to be comprehension in the middle 
grades. The center owes its existence to at least three factors. One of them was a 
widespread weariness with the study of decoding and a concurrence, rightly or 
wrongly, that progress in the teaching of beginning reading depended uport>applying 
available knowledge rather than constructing new information. A second factor was 
a, bold psychologist from Stanford, Carl Frederickson, who was central in developing 
NIE's request Tor proposals that gave structure and direction to this research 
♦center. The tjfinr agent was Richard C. Anderson of the ^University of Illinois, who * 
spearheaded the* winning proposal. His success deri\tes from having some of the 
more^ imaginative, productive, arid rigorous cognitive scientists from~linguistics, 
psychology, artificial intelligence, and education orient their research at least occa- T 

• sionally in a similar direction. t . ' * . ) 

Prior to the funding of the Center for*the Study of Reading, the last* 3 major' 
concentrated federal investment in research on 1 reading had produced the infamous 
cooperative first-grade studies. Reported in Reading Research Quarterly in 1967 by 
Bond and Dykstra, this is the most widely known study in reading. It consisted of 
comparisons among six different approaches to teaching reading, conducted in 27 
first-grade reading projects throughout the U.S. (generally,, researches believe that 
v the study produced no conclusions/ It is often regarded as having yielded neither 
tentative findings that might be verified nor provocative suggestions for the future. 
The data analysis has been critici2ed and the inferences from it are doubted by 
many. The study failed to give prescriptions for what programs to install in what 
localions. Neither* did it Improve our understanding about the process of reading or 
the characteristics of effective teaching. 

The upshoj of this frustrating experiment is a new perspective on the scientific 
basis for .reading education. It leads us to recognize that comparative studies of 
reading programs will not yield a knowledge base for increasing children's reading 
achievement. What we now suspect is that -a reading method is not an isolable, 
transportable, reproducible that can be prescribed, consumed, .removed, and con- 
trasted with others along clearly ^defined dimensions, * ' . ■ 

Researchers' hopes Have shifted away from the. testing of programs toward the $ 
development of principles. *fhe holy grail of cognitive psychologists is understanding ' 

* how people fread, charting the course of how children learn reading, and building' 
theories for how teachers can improve reading ability in students. If these problems - 
seem familiar and important to professionals in reading, we can celebrate the fact-^ 
thai we ,haye been joined by actors of another ilk.' Although more minds tuned to** 

v the same problem rise more opportunities for confusion, they also* raise the probabil- 
ities of progress. *" v* 



* University of Illinois at Urban a-Champaign, ■ " 

# % * Center for the Study of Reading, % 

>/ Champaign, ///., June 16, 1981. ' 

Hbn. Austin J. Murphy, " r * : - 

U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. • v . " 

Dear Mr Murphy: Thank you for inviting us to submit written testimony to your 

wromittej£^gardin£ ^he^National Institute of £JducattorrtNIE>. As researchers in 

"thV field of-education, as teachers, and now as Director and Associate Director of 
* \ • • * 
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"'NIE'S Center for the Study of Reading, we have long been concerned with the 
Federal Government's support of educational research. 

Recently,- we were distressed to learn of the action of the House Labor and 
Education Committee in cutting NlE's "budget for Fiscal Year 1982 to $25 million. 
While we acknowledge the need for fiscal restraint in the budget and are aware of 
some valid criticisms of NIE's»work, we feel certain that a % cut of NIE's budget 
would not be in the best interests of the Nation. 

nie's budget » 

If there ever' were an agency deserving bipartisan support, thaS agency is the 
National Institute of Education. According to the Heritage Foundation report, Man- 
date for Leadership (p. 164): • 

"There are three types of educational activity in which a more active fedefal role* 
is desirable. They have been eclipsed in recent years by the government's increasing' 
involvement in the process of grant administration, but could be revitalized to give 
substance to a new federal role in education. They are: (1) information gathering 
and dissemination; (2) consultation agd technical assistance in dealing with on-site 
teaching problems; and (3) educational research an4 development. These were the " 
traditional duties of the' old U.S. Office of Education. They have been neglected in . 
recent years, despite the initiatives of the National Institute of Education, and in 
the past they were seldom perfomed with great distinction or impact. Yet there is a 
tremendous need for these kinds of services t<5 education, and there is the potential 
for doing them effectively." * 

It is regretable that funding for NIE has not been commensurate with a policy 
that "a more active federal role is desirable" to. serve the "tremendous need" of 
education. The NIE has* commitments based on a* 1979 appropriation of $83 million. 
But; in 1980 NIE received only $74 million. The 1981 figure will probably be even 
lower. Finally, the Fiscal Year 1982 budget figure authorized by the House Labor 
and Education Committee is only $25 millidh. This is clearly inadequate. During a 
, period of unparalleled inflation-, NIE has already suffered very substantial cuts 
since 1979. As we shall demonstrate below, NlE has contributed greatly to the 
improvement of education in America. Its ability to continue this -activity would be 
severely impaired by the propose^ cuts. , * 

VAUD CRITICISM OF NIE* 

Although the NIE budget is generally a single line item in the Federal budget, 
certain privileged programs have in the past been able to obtain* legislatively 
mandated funding floors. Particularly in ^a time of reduced budgets, this practice 
must change. The problem 'is not thaf*the programs given special attention are 
* undeserving, but rather that the effect is to talfe support away from other programs 
that may frequently be even niore worthwhile. The general principle of supporting 
research projects, solely on the basis of Qpen 'competition and critical review by 
researchers and practitioners is adhered to by most other Federal agencies, and is 
certainly to be preferred for NIE. Only in this way can the agency be properly* 

t responsive to Hie ideas and proposals of a richly varied and diverse nationwide 

^community of educational researchers. * • 

VALUE OP EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Notwithstanding certain problems of the sort discussed above, NIE has consistent- 
ly sDonsored high quality research that has led to numerous practical benefits for 
_ the Nation's schools. What follows is a brief description of a fejw results. We would 
be pleased to elaborate on any of these or to furnish further examples, 

(1) Analyses of children's reading materials.— Recent research on the texts that 
children read has begun to delineate the principles by which texts are organized so 
that they may be comprehensible and interesting to children. For. the first time, ■ 
researchers have been able to point precisely to aspects of narratives and exposi- 
tions that make them more or less accessible to children. Such knowledge is proving 
invaluable in designing texts for children that are challenging and interesting to 
read, while taking into account their limitations as readers. Moreover, much of this 
knowledge can be imparted directly to the children themselves, thus enabling them 
to learn more quickly. % ^ 

The results of this work on text analysis have not remained in the ''ivoryB^er" 
of research, but are being disseminated throughout the Nation. One exampfe^Bhis 
^jvas a recent conference organized by NIE's Center for the Study of Readmit 
^vhich researchers js pokejdirectl/ _to representatives of virtually all the major' pub- 

lishers of school ■ tfcxts. This conference generated a strong and positive response 

from the publishers. Among the many responses received -was the/ollowing; 



I consider the Tarrytown seminar a very important event in the history of' 
American education. At last a group of well-informed, research-based, highly re- 
spected scholars were able to make formal presentations frqm many important 
points of view to the major textbook publishers. 

* The publishers' conference is but one -example of a new dialogue between re- 
searchers and those groups which directly influence American education. 

{2) Thinking skills.— It has" long been known that one advantage that good prob- • 
lem solvers have over less skilled ones is that they possess more knowledge perti- 
nent to the problem at hand. Recent research has shown that another component of. 
problem-solving skill is the ready availability of specific strategies for working on ■ 
problems. Such strategies include self-monitbring and error detection— for example, 
.checking for contradictory assumptions and checking to see»if intermediate results 

. are plausible. Recent NIE-sponsored research in this area has deepened our under- 
standing of thinking, problem solving, and reasoning, all essential skills for survival 
in a complex society. This deeper unders£anding is a worthy attainment in and of 
1 u j r sometn l n ^ m0 T e notable* has also been "achieved: There are now proven 
methods for teaching children directly to improve their thinking and learning skills. 
This work has had dramatic results with learning disabled and with normal chil- 

„ dreji and in areas as diverse as mathematics, reading comprehension and spatial 
reasoning. * * / 

(3) Computers and other new technology in education.— New technology— televi- 
sion, interactive computers, communication satellites, compute* networks, and so 
on— has already altered our work and social' lives and has begun to change schools 
as .weir. The changes are difficult to predict, and more difficult still to control, yet 
their magnitude demands our attention and concern.^Used properly, the new tech- 
nology can help to reach learners who might otherwise miss out on educational 
opportunities; used improperly, new technologies may exacerbate old problems, 
becoming at best trivial, and at worst dehumanizing. * . v 

Research supported by ME has begun to define the conditions under which new 
technology will benefit children in school. Moreover, research is being carried out to 
develop curricula that will use new tAinologies in their (most educationally effec- 
tive .and costeffective ways. \ . 

(h) } -Underlying bases for bearning s problems.£-Many subjects that children are 
taught in school* such as arithmetic and certain Aspects of physics, can* now be 
analyzed in such a way that we can predict the kinds of errors children may make.' 
Stated another way, we can now begin to diagnose patterns of errors that* otherwise 
might have been considered to be random or careless. Teachers can then use the 
results of these analvses to go directly to the central conceptual source of a child's 
difficulties. This enables the teacher to help students more effectively and to teach 
in such a way that problems are less likely to arise. ' 

SUMlfcARY 

NIE must undoubtedly shoulder its share of the^biffden implict in the decision to 
reduce Federal spending for education. Furthermore, 'some restructing of its efforts 
in the direction of more competitively funded research wouTd be desirable. On the 
other Jiand, the money spent for 'educational research is already small, proportion- 
ately less than that spent for defense, agriculture, health, dr any other major 
endeavors. It is als* small relative to what it returns. The research that led to * 
breakthroughs of the sort described above was painstaking and long, but the value 
to schools and society will be repaid many times over. It would be tragic to elimi- 
nate or severely curtail the research and risk losing years of accumulated momen- 
tum. ? 1 * » & « v- t 

We strongly urge the Committee to support enlarging the Nation's commitment 
to NIK ' 

Sincerely, * . « 

Jj Bertram "Bruce, « 

^ Associate Director, tenter for the Study of Reading. 

/ V Richard C. Anderson, - 
, Director, Center.for the Study of Reading. 
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Council for Educational Development andResearch, 

. " Washington, D.C t June 24, 1981. 

Judy Wagner, , 

House Subcommittee on Select Education, 617 Pause Annex I, Washington, D.C 
Dear Judy, A former president of NEA, Dr. 'Lyman Ginger of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky delivered testimony on behalf of the Council for Educational' Development 
and Research before the House Appropriation Subcommittee,rDr. Ginger made an 
excellent case for practical school-based educational research, development, dissemi- 
nation and technical assistance which the CEDAR-member institutions provide. 
,1 am sending you- a copy of our testimony for your information. An explanation of 
labs and centers procurement process is pn pages 5-7. 
Sincerely, 



Enclosure. 



Dorothy Walsh. 



. ERIC 
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. Federal Support, Local Control: A Case for NIE finding 



The Council for Educational Development and Research (CEDaR) is pleased to 
have this opportunity to appear before Jhe House Appropriation Subcommittee* c-n 
Labor, Health and Human Services, Education, and Related Agencies. We 
appreciate Chairman Natcher's willingness to ho'ld these public gearings, 
particularly during this time of uncertainty about the future of federal support for 

educational programs. 

• > 

f * t 

Oup comments today concern the Administrations FY 82 appropriation request for 
the Nationallnstitute of Education. The Administration has requested $61 million 
for its educational research agency. This level reflects a budget cut.of 12 percent 
from the* FY 81 request and a reduction of $4.6 million below the currently 
approbated lev el. ' ' 



The Administration figure, although low, now appears to be higher than the 

** * • 

current congressional reconciliation process will allow for FY 8^ That Is, the 

U.S. Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee has recommended a funding 

^ceiling of $59 million. The House Education and Labor Committee, on the other 

hand, has recommended only $25 million. Consequently, any compromiserbetween 

the two chambers will still produce a lower ceiling for«NIE than the *' 4 

Administration's current funding request. ' • v * 



At this point, then, all we can do is urge the Hous^e Appropriation Committee to 
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accept the highest funding mark possible foEcthe Institute. Even at the ceiling 
authorized by the Congress, the National Institute of Wication will receive a 
severe reduction in funding, undoubtedly far below the* figure requested by the 
' Administration. , 



Certainly it T s logical for those of.us wit ( hin"the researoh*community to^argue that 

o % ***** < * w 

this committee should easily accept what seems. to us to be a significantly reduced 

budget request for NIE. But we also realize that other, equally deserving 

colleague^ are making a sjmiliar assertion'for theirj>rograms. And we appreciate 

the tasjc this committee facej in sorting through competing claims and . 

enthusiastic endorsements fqr those programs and agencies most deserving of the % 

' * ' ' • y . 1 , » , , 

>Kmite<J federal education dollar^. 4 • 

* • - - • • •- •• 



#e don't en|y the committee's tasJ<.^We only *wish, as does tfiis committee, that 

sufficient resources were available to fund all the deserving programs, because 

funds are tigJU and because this committee has tough decisions, to, makVvA&v/ill 

attempt in the* remainder of-our testimony, to "pVoy i$e some justi^ibation for the 

programs ftlE supports within our institutions. Othei^jwill argtSme|antly, we 

believ-e, for the remainder of NIE's budget request *knd we wish* td support their 

arguments and add our endorsement to thefrcaule. VThe riation's schools certainlvr 

need all the research and development tawnf ME can support at the highest level 

/ * * • i > 

possible, * ' • * * 



Labs, Centers Conduct Practical R &*0 ( 



» Before we go any further, we should explain to the Committee ourvested* 
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interest. The Council for Educational Development and Research has as its 
charter members the regional educational laboratories and the university-based 
educational research and development centers., Together, these 17 labs and 
centers have negotiated contracts and grants with NIE.totaling roughly. $32 * 
million. 

The labs and centers do the kind of work the Administration supports. That is, the 
labs and centers do applied research and dev elopment. The results are designed to 
have an impact on student achievement.- r 0 



All too often congressional committees form the impression that educational 
research is a pie-in-the-sky, esoteric exercise that produces inch-thick reports and 
little else. That's not true at the laboratories and centers. Th$y conduct 
practical, school-focused research and development and carry out a set of 
activities designed to ensure the practical application of their vJork. * . „ 

♦ 

Two W^jw To Identify an R & 0 Agenda* 

Ironically, in an Administration that endorses local decision-making, the 
educational research agenda in this country remains very much a Washington, D.C. 
product. The National Institute of Education controls the research agenda through 
its procurement procedures. The agency's employees writs a scope of work, 
determine tjie research to be conducted, identify the service to be rendered, and 
the audiences to be reached, all through the competitive RFP (request for 
proposal) process. This process is hailed because of its "competitive" nature. And 
because competition is an American concept as old as federal procurement itself, 
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scant attention is given the real issue: who controls the agenda. Obviously, the 
^ federal agency that writes the RFP and stages the competition exercises all th& 
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. control. When the gov ernment is purchasing office desks or ordering airplane 
* landing gear, competitive procurement works. When the government is 
attempting to improve education.the process leaves much to be desired. 



Several years ago the U.S. Congress recognized that it wasn't particularly 
enamored with NIE nor its choice of research priorities. Consequently, the 
Congress directed SKTt NIE use a different procurement procedure when dealing 
with the labs and centers. The Congress said that local an^state education 
, agencies, working through these specialized r & d institutions, should determine 
their own research and development agendas. • 

The Congress spelled out the process in some detail 1976 (Sec. 405 of the General 
Education Provisions Act). In so many words, Congress told NIE to request from 
the e^ht regional laboratories^ and nine r & d centers fiv e-year plans. These 
plans, the bill said, should be dev eloped in consultation with NIE. But more 
importantly, they should reflect the needs of the lafeora to ries* geographical 
regions and the centers' particular problem areas. 

* ** 

Congress also mandated that the Administrati6n put together a distinguished peer 
review group to critique the plans as wel^as the institutions themselves. This 
congressionally-mandated Panel for the Review of Laboratory and Center 
* Operations spent a year at its task before submitting a final report to Congress. 
The report said that 14 of the 17 labs and centers had submit^pd exemplary plans 
and had the institutional characteristics required by law to receive a "special 
institution^ relationship" designation. The other three were strengthened by the 
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Institute the following year and then giv en the designation. 

The relationship designation meant that NIE then solicited from the institutions 
three-year proposals for research, development, dissemination, and technical 
assistance. The Institute hired additional peer reviewers»to critique these 
proposals and help the Institute decide on the funding level for each. Eventually, 
thereafter additional site visits and internal as well as external reviews, NIE 
entered into three-year grants and contracts with the institutions. These awards 
extend through FY 82. 



Although the lab-dfenter contracts and grants were not technically won in a 



* 



"competition," they do reflect more gov ernment oversight and review than 
traditional competitive awards. That it, the laSs and centers received more 
reviews, more audits, and more public scrutiny than any set of institutions NIE 
furfds. In addition, the* labs and centers continue to receive heavy program 
monitoring. 

, ■ 1 ' V 

The "special relationship" also entails additional monitoring. The Institute has ' 
assigned each lab and center an "institutiona^monitor" with the responsibility of 
ensuring that they continue to operate within Institute-defined parameters. 



The relationship, in other words, places. a heavier burden on the labs and centers 
than normal federal contractors receive when accepting NIE funding. But in 
return for the heavy monitoring, the constant interaction with federal employes, 
and perceived "special treatment," the labs and centers do have an opportunity to* 
propose for federal consideration a research and development program that makes 
sense for local and state educators. v 
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This federally funded and locally determined r & d approach has worked out quite 

well. The labs conduct a variety of needs sensing activities within the 

geographical regions they serve. The centers operate a little differently. Each is 

~* * - 

located at a major research university. Each has recruited the finest minds 

/ '* * , 

available from a wide range of academic disciplines to worMs a team on a single 

educational problem area. 

t 

Currently the labs and centers, arejin the middle of their negotiated three-year 
awards. An appropriation of $56 million would enable NIE to honor these 
contractual obligations, as well as all the Institute's other contracts and grants.. 

r 

We Have a Vested Interest in NTE 



The labs and centers, then, have a vested interest in NIE. But so does this 

\ .' • 
Committee. An c <5c d agency such as NIE exists for one reason only and that's to 

prov ice better answers to questions that puzzle us all. 



^ m For 'example, we all hav e a^roblem when kids leav e school not fcnpwing how to 
read or wfite. It's much too simple to blame the problems on'the.schools. But the 
, schools nevertheless are the institutions with the responsibilitiy for educating our 
yotfhg people. So the question becomes, what could they have done to give these 
nonlearners an adequate education? The, research community doesn't have the 
answer. Certainly not one single answer. But we certainly know a Jot more today 

than we did say three years agjp about how schools might go about reducing this 

9 v 
problem. For example, the labs and centers have started working closely with 

t ' teachers on their classroom management" skills. Research coining out of the labs 
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and centers has shown us that children make signi«ant increases in achiev ement 
when taught in well-managed classrooms.* The tasjj^w is to work with teachers 
to provide them with the skills needed to better organize their instruction and 
thus take advantage of these research findings. / 

The labs and centers work closely with teachers to develop materials they find 
useful in their classrooms. CEMREL, the St. Louis-ba&d laboratory, for example^ 
asked teachers to explain to the lab's staff their most difficult problems in 
teaching reading .or mathematics v C£MR£L then compiled the best available 
research evidence on,how to solve tne^e problems and p^o<luced ks popular 
Research Within Reach publications. The laboratory Jms distributed Research 

r * 

Within Reach to more than 50,000 teachers. 

it/. m 

The labs and centers are helping teachers address some of their most pressing t 
concerns* For example, the Center for Social Organization of Schools, located at 



Johns Hopkins University, has developed a Student ^Qam ^earning program. The 
program is designed to foster improved cooperation amoncr students in 
desegregated schools and to raise achiev ement in the basic, skills. The program is 
so successful that it is now fn use in 3,000 schools in 1,5Q0 school districts in ev ery 
state in the nation; • • ■ 7 



It & D As an Approach 



T 



A good many people, and certainly some in tho^ current Administration, view 
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♦Mmprov ement." Frankly, a lot of people engaged in educational research argue 
that the activity is independent and worthy of support on its own merits. We don't^ 
make that argument. We view research as one piece of our ov erall school 
improvement thrust. *' x 



In otfier words, we v iew ourselv es as educational problem-solv ers. Frequently we 
'have a solution. When we do, our task becomes one of providing school districts 
with the help they need Jo apply the solution to fit their local'situation. But other 
times we simply don'? hav e the answer* Frequently we'll hav e a hunch based on * 
previous research. Bu.t that's often all it is, a hunch/ 



t 



For example, the research community has many hunches about how to best teach 
kids to comprehend or understand what they read. But in all honesty, we don't 
know the best^way of doing it. So while we help school teachers choose among the 
best options avtilable, we are also conducting research to advance our own 
knowledge base. Hopefully, we'll be able to prov ide-the teachers with better 
information next year, £ventually, then, we should be able to develo'p a solution 
to this problem as we have for other ones. 



Education Needs Labs and Centers 



Educational research never does well during a period of fiscal austerity. Programs 
that impact directly on students and schools receiv e first priority, ^d that's how 
irshould be* Frankly, research can be delayed a year of two without major * 



consequences. In the long run, though,^education like' any other ventu^needs 
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neW ideas and newknowledge. 



So this Committee must decide, during this time of fiscal austerity, hovv^t wishes 
to inv est its scarce research dollars. t We feel strongly that it should be spread as 
far as possible among proven institutional performers. We're talking about the 
labs and centers, of course. But we also mean t,he ERIC clearinghouses, the NIE- 
estabfished and operated research centers at Illinois and Michigan State 
University, and the National.Assessment of ^Educational Progress program. 

During these rotgfh times, as the federal government and the schools themselves 

grapple With the changes swirling about them, establjshed, high-quality r 5c d 

institutions represent the taxpayers' best investment. They have the capability to 

offer a full cangeof research, development, dissemination, and technical 

assistance functions. And that's ^what's needed, more now than ever. 
' « 

Consequently, we urge the members of this Committee to appropriate to NIE 

< °" * * 

sufficient funds to enable the agency to meet its contractual commitments. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to submit this, written testimony concerning 
the National Institute of Education. I have observed the Institute since its 
-inception in 1972. As Secretary of Educational Affairs in Massachusetts, and 
State Superintendent in Illinois, and now as President of the Massachusetts 
j£ Higher Education- Assistance Corporation, I have come to know well the/Wfcity 
and usefulness of the work of the Institute. 

In recent years the NIE has experienced considerable success in sponsoring 
research, genuipel^useful to teachers," to administrators, and to policy-makers 
on the st^-and^ederal, levels. My youngest daughter learned to read from 
a teacher using the SWRL (Southwest Regional Lab) materials. 

NIE's work in the basic /skills compiling information about how best to in- 
sure that students learn to read, wr ite and compute is increasingly 'important * 

to our nation's teachers. Research studies on how to improve teacher education 

V * ' 

student evaluation, and the educational component of desegregation plans have 

begun to make a difference. f 

NIE's^Wk in school finance has been especially useful. The inforrfation 
available froVjtfrf helps states revise fSrmulas'o insure equity in education 
^ finance during a period 0 f generally declining state budgets.- 

While NIE has traditionally focussed its attention in large part, on 'elemen- 
tary and secondary education, in recent years U has developed a srn^il post- 
secondary grants program „hich has been outstanding] 

In short, we have in NIE not an' old agencr-set- in its ways and grown 
wasteful over the years, but a relatively young agency, which is just 'now bear- 
ing the full fruit of its potential, T he budget reductions envisioned for the ' 
Institute, therefore, do not represent a kind of pruning of decaying branches, 

.-but, instead, severe damage at the moment of greatest productivity. 

* K 

If this productivity is to be maintained in tbfe face of mjor budget reduc- 
tion, it* is important that the amount 0 f that reduction not be so great as to 
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page 2 " 
make prudent salvaging impossible. I have two suggestions about how such reduc- 
tions mighc mosf effectively take place. 0 

First, I think* that the Institute should be directed to choose two or 
three areas for research which the Congress and educational professions consider 
to be of utmost importance and to focus its budget on thosv areas. In my opin- 
ion, an attempt \o reduce activities proportionally in all areas in which the 
Institute does research would not be wise. 

S eco ndj I believe that the Institute should be directed to focus its re- 
maining dollars on some of the more recently established research priorities 
rather than continuing to fund enterprises which it ha"s funded' for many years 
and which, by now, should have resources to seek financial independence. 

I believe that the topics which should remain as major themes for NIE 
research are basic skills, school finance, and post-secondary education. 

In the area of basic skills , I belieye that a great deal more cooperation 
is necessary between, those people of the Institute who are responsible for 
„ research about the basic skills and those people of the Institute whose job it 
is to disseminate information about researc^i findings. * A consolidation of - 
personnel in those two areas might insure that the research 'project managers * 

maintain close touch witji the field. , 

, »«„ 

In ' educational finance , it is obvious. that as states and localities are 

*t "*~ <+ * * 

faced with the reality of "the new federalism" and are forced to find creative 

ways to keep both elementary and secondary and post-secondary systems from 

financial default, a great deal of study and research and dissemination of 

information will be necessary. The NIE is the only * agency in the federal 

government presently equipped Both to do practical research, in education and 

to distrubute information about results. 

In this regard it is important to note that during the past 3 1/2 years 

the agency has done a superb job of maintaining, relations with the Chief 
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State School officers, the local * V c.jJb» authorities: teaches a „d practltion 
era, and the other groups which Sake up the educational enterprise in America., 
The HIE has successful!* avoided the potent Ia l danger of becoming an exclusive*' 
.research institute „!th fies only to a band of university researcher* 

In post-secondar^ e^lon^ he 4 ls a SBall research grancs program ^ 
If maintained and nurfcr^u, could be)a very valuable asset for colleges and" 
universities. I would, suggest chaC refe arch expenditure in this a re a «>uld 
„ reaP 8teaC benefIC for Post-sefendnry education. I would" further suggest that 
an NIE research unit with.Hmlted expenditure of' time a „d money could consoll-' 
date a great deal of the knowledge which has been gained through the grants 
program of the Fund fo'r th* Iapr.oven.ent of Post-Secondary Education,' FIPSE,' 
as you know, sponsors small act lon-orlentedexperlaental projects in coHeges 
L universe? a nd othe'r post -secondary education settings, and while the 
results of these projects have been splendid, there hss not been systematic 
evaluation and dissemination bf the Information gained -through these projects. 
NIE could-provlde such research, and dissemination. 

Certain 'older projects at ME which have received a gneat deal of funding 
o-ver the years should be "allowed to seek financial mdependence /while more 
promising younger projects should continue to lecelve %ture. Let me be more 
specific by mating that the Insdtute has funded, since Its Inception, a ser- . 
les of regional laboratories and^reserfch centers of whfclwhere are now sev- 
enteen remaining.. These "labs^ centers" have received nearly o»e-half ' 
•billion dollars worthy federal funding during their life 'histories. Hy rec- 
ommendation is that th"ese. seventeen Instltltlonssbe curtailed In funding,' that* 
the total amount of money spent" by NIE.for the labs and centers be reduced' by 
approximately 75Z, and that the remaining 25Z be distributed to lndiv I dual 
projects w It hln these Institution which are deemed to be compatible w!th the ■ 
new prlorlties of the' Institu'te. Host of these Institutions, especially the 
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laboratories, already have considerable ability to generate resources from otW 
than federal sources. They should be so encouraged. The truth is that if these 
institutions are useful to the local school systems, and to the regions which 
they ar*' supposed to serve, then those state and local educational authorities 
will be willing to pay for and buy the services of these laboratories. 

The research centers present a somewhat different case. Many of them have 
individual projects which might be extremely valuable to new Institute priorities. 
But even with the research centers, great care should be taken so that the Insti- 
tute does not in the future £ind itself in the position which exists today in 
which a very substantial jerceraw of its money for university based research 
goes to only five or six major uhiyersities . Ther^ should be in the future more 
equitable distribution of research fimds amongst America's high quality univer- # 
•sities. To achieve this equity the heavy l^liance on a handful of university 
research centers should be re-examined. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these suggestions because I feel deeply that the 
National Institute of Education has made significant progress and is in fact — 
making important contributions to education in America. Hone of us is pleased # 
with the circumstances under which these suggestions have to be made. All of 
us would prefer that the budget for the* Institute be maintained and fiTfact in- 
creased. I simply want to testify that from the point of, view of the states, 

the work of the Institute has been of high quality and oi great use. If the _ 

_ work of the Institute J.s to be reduced, two or three targeted topics should-be 

selected for focus, and older projects of the Institute which have received 
» f 

large amounts of money over the years ought to be encouraged to seek financial 
S 

independence from the federal govVftiment. 
yj * Thank you Mr. , Chairman. " v 
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July 31, 1981 



The Honorable Austin J. Murphy 

Subcommittee on Select Education ^ * 
617 House Office Building Annex #1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Murphy: * 

Enclosed is the list of references for studies comparable to, but not cited 
in, NIB publications as you requested in,your letter of July 2Q, 19^1 * 

Although constrained by lack offline ©and accessibility to the various re- 
search reports, the primary problem one. of! selecting the studies to be re- 
viewed. Thus, the list is only illustrative^ the concerns I have. In addi- 
tion, I restricted my exploration to the-Held of reading since it is the area 
of my specialization. Nevertheless, my impression is that my concern of dupli- 
cation and lack of an historical perspective is valid for other .fields as well. 
I strongly suggest that you consult with carefully selected educational * 
specialists possessing curjOculum and methodology backgrounds in these 'other 
^areas concerning their appraisal of the contributions of the studies conducted 
by NIB. ✓ t 

My concern is not that the NIE studies should never haVe been cottfucted.. 
Instead, I believe research should be based upon a comprehensive knowledge base. 
In my view, the previoulsy conducted studies t cite, along with others, should 
be recognized by NIE researchers and =new research built upon them. Too fre- 
quently, 1 believe, this is no^t happening in the research sponsored by NIE. 

I wish to emphasize again my support for NIE and for a national involvement 
in educational research. Nevertheless, I believe NIE should re-evaluate "its * 
mission and procedures to better serve the needs of the educational community. 

V 

t Sincerely, 

c? 

Robert* Emans, 

» m. Associate Dean, Professor, 

and Eminent Scholar ^ 
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"CLASSICS IN EDUCATION RESEARCH" 
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at the request of 

THE HONORABLE AUSTIN J. MURPHY, CHAIRMAN 
t 

by 



ROBERT EMANS, ASSOCIATE DEAN, 
PROFESSOR 'AND EMINENT "SCHOLAR 
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FISHER, DONALD L. FUNCTIONAL LITERACY AND THE SCHOOLS . WASHINGTON, rf.C. : 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE Of EDUCATION, 1978 

« • v 

On page 55 of this bulletin <he statement is made, "The Reading 
Activities Survey is the first major attempt to describe the^reading 
habits and activities of adults." Actually, there have^een a number ' 
of studies on adtflt reading habitri that xould probably be considered 
as "major." Some o/ these studies-are listed below. Also included 
are references to a UNESCO study on literacy and another on comparative 
reading. None is included on the lia£*of References on pages 25-26. 
The UNESCO study is apparently alluded to briefly on pag& 30-31* - , 

ray, William S. The Teaching of Reading : jrf&ld V iew. UNESCO,. 
-Paris, 1956. T % n + j~ 

[Henry, Nelson B. , (Ed.). Adult Reading . Fifty** if th Yearbook of the 
National Society, for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. * 
• * * 

Gray, William S. , and Rogers, Bernice. Maturity in Reading: Its • * 

Nature and Appraisal . Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

-Gray, William's., and Munrqe, Ruth. The Reading Interests and Habits 
of Adults . New York: W&cMilJan Company, 1929. J 

Link, Henry* C. and Hopf, Hajfry A, geople and Books: A Study of Reading 
and BOQk Buying Habits . ' Book Manufacturer Institute, 1946. 

Downing, John. Comparative Reading- . New York: The MacMillan Co., 1973/ 

In the words* of the author, , * 

A major implication of the above NIE study was that' "the illiteracy* 
rate for repeaters was much, much higher than the illiteracy rate for 
non-repeaters." (p. 18) Goodlad reported essentially the same finding 
in a study published in 1952: "Throughout the body of evidence runs a 
consistent pattern: undesirable growth characteristics and unsatisfac- 
to«school progress are more closely associated with nonpromoted chil- 
dren than with promoted slow-learning children." (p. 154) 

Goodlad, John I. "Research and Theory Regarding Promotion and Non- ^ 
promotion," The Elementary School Journal., November 1952, pp, 150-155 0 V 
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ANDERSON, RICHARD C. AND FREEBODY, PETER. "VOCABULARY KNOWLEDGE." , 
IN JOHN T. GUTHRIE (ED.) COMPREHENSION AND TEACHING: RESEARCH REVIEWS . 
NEWARK, DELAWARE:' INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION, 1981. PP. 77-117. 



Neither in this article (except for^a brief reference to an article 
he co-authored) nor any place in Theoretical Issues in Readin g Compre- 
hension is the work on vocabulary development of Edgar Dale recognized. 
He has conducted substantial work on vocabulary and has served as a 
consultant to the World Book Encyclopedia . Among his publications are 
♦the following: 

Dale, Edgar. The Words We Know: A National Inventory . Palo Alto, 
California: Field Educational PublicatMons, 1973. 

Dale, Ed&ar, Pazik, Taher and Petty, Walter. Bibliography of Vocabulary 
Studies . Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1973. 6 

Dale, Edgar and O'Rourke, Joseph. Techniques of Teaching Vocabulary . * 
* Palo Alto, California: Field Educational Publications, 1971. 



ADAMS, MARILYN JAGER. "FAILURES TO COMPREHEND AND REVELS OF PROCESSING 
IN READING." IN RAND J. SPIRO, BERTRAM C. BRUCE AND WILLIAM F. BREWER 
(EDS. ) , THEORETICAL ISSUES IN READING COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW 
JERSEY: LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP. 11-32. 



Nowhere in this entire volume is reference made to William S. Gray, 
the author of the "Dick and Jane" reading series and a major contributor 
to reading research. In this introductory chapter, the author states 
that her purpose is to "consider sofie of the processes that may be * 
especially problematic for the young reader." (p. 11) The following 
reference is listed as having significance to an overview olf the reading 
process^ * , < 

Gray, William S.< "The Major Aspects of Reading," Sequential Development 
of Reading Abilities r Helen M. Robinson, Ed. pp. 8-24. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 90. c Chicago, Illinois: University of 
Chicago* Press, I960. 




BRUCE, BERTRAM, PLANS AND SOCIAL ACTIONS , TECHNICAL REPORT NO. 34. 
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URB ANA-CHAMPAIGN: ' CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF READING, 



The author states, "Our understanding of a stoi 
upon our ability to recognize the underlying purpos< 
in the story. 41 (p. I) # 



APRIL, 1977. 



is highly dependent* 
I for actions' described 



Dewey recognized the importance of actions^as aimajor component of 
his philosophy* For example, in Democracy and Education .(New York: 
The MacMillan Company," 1916.) Dewey ^states, 

• ' * * : « y 

To have an ^dea ofta thing is thus not just to get certain 

• sensations from it. It is to be able to resnond to the thing 

• in vi/ew of its place ii* an inclusive scheme of action; it is 
to foresee the drift and probable consequence tof the action -of 

• the thing upor^us and.o^i^ action upon it. (p. 36) 

• Dewey* 8 pioneering contribution to the underlying ^thesis of this 
study^ie' not recognized. 



SPIRO* RAND* J. M C0N|TR1|CTIVE PROCESSES IN ?&A^B»'-CCMPREHENSION AND \ 
RECALlV I&N RAND J. SPIRO, BBRTRAfi C. BRUCE AND WILLIAM F\ BREWER (EDSO 
THEOREtHaV ISSUES IN READING COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY^ J 
HAVRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP.2A5-278. * 



In*a» footnote the author states, 

The fiinduigs can, be qupmed up as follows: -Most of fcwhat 
aduUs do children 4J0,' Mrt less efficiently.- If tasks demands 

are made simpler, children's processing more closely resembles 
that of adults, (p. 253) 9 



.This is hardly^ a novel insight. In 1?36, Katherine Camp Mayhew anj 
Anna Camp Edwards. safd it frThe Dewey School (New York: D. Apple ton-Cei 
Company) : 4 " „ 

'* • % Among the ^psychological assumptions underlying the senool's 
theory and guiding its practices Vere-two quite dff^ereno/f rom 
, , those accepted by traditional education- The first of these 
was tha£ the needs, powers, and interests of the/gtpwing child 
are unlike those of A maturity; but that, second, he util^e? • 
the same general' conditions as the* adult in .his intellectual* ~ 
and moral development, (p. 418) Vjf 

See also: /. " 

«*• ^ » 

Stemmler, Ann6 0. . Reading of Highly Creative vs. fllghly Intelligent 
Secondary StudentsT Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Chi Jago, 1966. ~~ , ' 



1 



&2\ 
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BROWN* ANN L. "MBTACOGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND READING. : IN RAND J 
tccttcc ^ TR ^. C - BRUCE AND WILLUM P. BREWER JEDS.), THEORETICAL ' 
ISSUES IN READING cagREHENSIC^ HILLSDALE, NEW* JERS EY: LAWRJttCE 
ERLBAUM ASSC^lSB^poT^P7453-.48l. * 




^Aslce/rl 2f !% M^^L^e**™** ° f Cood and *°°r Re^e" When 
SE^iSt ^ ^^ ff ««"^oses/' Reading Research Quarry 
Sd^ a P P; 5 ^3. Thi* study was recognized by the International 
Reading Association with its ,r Outstanding-Dissertation-of^-the«Year" 
Award . < 

4 * 

; J 180 '^ 6 ^P fl 8 e , «" of the NIE^study, "One method we are attempting 
° c 8 , Q f^ eled ° n the tec *™>logy df clinical interviews." In fact, the 

Smith study had already used such procedures -"as have a number *of 
' m f 6 ! :-?^ tCS> t'*" ?° e «nductH by Josephine A. ^iekarz, Individual 
■ ?f* ^"^^^erpreiv^ Respond «. n 

Dissertation, University ojf Chicago, 1954; and.another by Mildred 

I^S'itTOP^ Dlffer6nce8 ^Interpretiv e Responses in Reading Poetry. 

ahicago - 1958^ - ^"P 3 * 1 "* **- D ' Pissartation, University of 

See also: * <.\ ' 1 " . • ^ 

, - ft** | 
Judd, Charlea H. and-^uswell, G. t/* SileSt Reading: A Study nf ^ 
Various Types. University of Chicago Press, 1922. 7~. . 

Gan r;J!T* A. Study of Critical Reading C omprehension in the Ifaterneaiate 

# Grades. Teachers College^ Columbia University, 1940. — : = 

^So^LfpT P ' Experimental Study irf^Como rehension in RWm» *th 

Special Reference to the R eading of Directions . Teachers ColW* 

Columbia University, 1926. » • | 

• L ' 

^R (®S.) THEORETICAL ISSU ES IN READING cagMMIMSTiw *tt t SlTS , 

• ^ JERSEY; LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP. 221-239. ^ 

- * • 

f~ ? J he ^ rd8 of ' he au * h °r on" page 224, "I propose that the#e are / 
four basic, discourse forces: to infom, Co entertain, to persuade, and 
A ?Q??; ae ^ het o C *^*" Slal1 ^ forces" ware /dentil Is SbT^ 
f Reding Does to People by Douglas Wapies, Bernard * 

iSS S.SiS tM 5 2yB R * ^^-^Sor University qf Chic^o Press/ 
1940, Pp:74r80* No recognition is given to this .work in the HIS study/ * 
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SHABEH, EDWARD J. ''THEORIES OF SEMANTIC MEMORY: APPROACHES TO KNOWLEDGE 
AND SENTENCE COMPREHENSION." IN RAND J. SPIRO* BERTRAM C. BRUCE AND 
WILLIAM F. BREWER (EDS.), THEORETICAL ISSUES IN READING COMPREHENSION . 
HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY: LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP. 309-330. 
+ 

s 

Th£ following well-known study would probably have relevance 
and 'might have contributed to an understanding on the part of the 
reader of the issues involved. It certainly would have done no harm 
to let the. reader know that the author of ; the HIE study was familiar " 
with it. „ ' # 

Ogden, CK^aod Richards, I. A. The Meaning of Meaning . New York: * 
Harcourt,*Brace and Worlds Inc., ^ 1927. 



\ 9. ANDERSON, RICHARD C. AND SHIFRIN, ZOHARA* "THE MEANING OF'WORDS IN 
CONTEXT*" S IN RAND J. SPIRO, BERTRAM C. .BRUCE AND WILLIAM F. BREWER 
(EDS.) THEORETICAL ISSUES IN READING COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW 
JERSEY: LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, $80. PP. 331-348. 

m 

* ' '\ 

mm * * Contrast* the J depth of scholarship -and th^practical £f%lica^ons. 

* J>v reading instruction of this study witlj Ahjpitudy listed' below by 
*Wilber Anes.^ The Ames study was recognized /y. the International Reading 
Association with its "Outstanding-Dissertatj|on-of-the-Ye^f- Award, * 

'rta&r WidSer H "The, Development 6i a Classification Scheme of Contextual 
% + Aids," Reading Research Quarterly , Fail, 1966. * 



10. PEARSON, P.* DAVID AND CAMPERELL, KAY BETH. "COMPREHENSION OF TEXT STRUCTURFS" 
•,IN JOHN <£. GUTHRIE (ED.) COMPREHENSION ANPyTEACHING : "RESEARCH REVIEWS. 
NEWARK, DELAWARE: INTERNATIONAL READING AS^OClATIcClT8lT^PV34"-36~ * 



Althotig* this study i s not an NIE study as far as I can determine, 
the author is on the staff of the Center for the Study of Reading. # 
Nevertheless, it arid at least one NIE .technical report (for which i do 
not presently fcave access) are closely related fco the study cited below 
by Barbara Stood t. The S.toodt study is not cited in the above reference 
♦ or in the NIE study, although 'it received awards for excellence by both 
the International Readins Association and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. * f » % \ 



Stoodt, Barbara. The Relationship Between Understanding Grammatical and 
Reading Co mprehension . Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation,. The Ohio 
State University, 1958. * 1 * 



:\ 
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In the last paragraph the above author states, 

A final caution: we donjt expect that the products .of this 
new methodological research will be altogether new and "surpris- l 
lng. In fact, we expect that many will elicit reactions of "re- 
inventing the wheel," or "that's just common sense." Such re*e * 
» actions will please us. Common sense is all too common and a£l 
too sensible to be overturned by a single line of research. But 
no real value in the new research will be the contextual and 
^theoretical- base from which it emanates. Hence we will be in* 
better position to answer the question. Why did it work? (p. 50) J 

Such a statement defes not absolve the scholar from knowing and reporting 
on previously conducted relevant research. It is an error to assume that 
only vorTcs from such areas as psychology and linguistics possess a theory 
base. Although not "classics," your attention is drawn to* the following 
publication: « 

Baans, Robert. "Reading Theory: Bringing Eolnts of View' Together," Journal 
of Reading . May,, 1979, pp. 690^698. 



MASON J AHA AND*McC0RMICK, CHRISTINE. TESTING THE DEVELOPMENT OF READING AND 
LINGUISTIC AWARENESS . TECHNICAL REPORT NO. 126. URBAN A-CHAMPAIGN i CENTER - 
FOR THE STUDY OF READING, MAY, 197> 

V & 

, Although the above authors ci€a another study by Donald Durrell they 
fail ^o report the study below that, is probably more closely related to 
fnetf study. 

Durrell, Donald P. et.al. "Success In First Grade Reading," Journa l of 
Education . February, 195&. I ' J • 

ADAMS, MARILYN J ACER AND CpifclNS, ALLAN. A SCHEMA-THEORETIC VIE W OF READING 
TECHNICAL REPORT NO. 32. (uRBANA-CHAMPAIGN: CENTpR FOR THE STUDY OF READING 
APRIL, 1977. \ 

Although thejrork of both CoSdaan and Smith are recognized extensively 
in other NIE publications, they are not cited in the above technical report. • 
as are not t;he other two references listed below. Whereas terminology may 
qitter Sron one area of study to another, the issues' explored are often similar. 

m See Stauffer, Russell G. Directing Reading Maturity as a Cognitive 
Process. New York: Harper and Row Publishers, Chapter y, 1969. ~ 
Gray^ "The Major Aspects of Reading, " loc. pit . ^ * < - ^ 

Co^aft, JCenneth S. "Reading: 1( A Psycholinguistic Cueasirfg' Cage, "^ Journal 
of the Beading Specialist . May 1967, pp. 126-135. 

Saith, Frank. Understanding Reading . 2nded. New York, N.¥.': Holt, Rinebart 
and Winston, 1978. i 
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\ ■ * . . . 

The.follovlng references are listed without cocaaent- The Importance of the, pre^ 



vlously c 
13 



cted study to the NIE study Is self-evident . 



HUGGINS, A.W.F. SYNTATIC ASPECTS OF READING COMPREHENSION , TECHNICAL REPORT 
NO. 33. URBANA-CHAMPAIGN: CENTER FOR THE, STUDY OF READING, .APRIL, 1977. 



See Lefevre, Carl A., Linguistics and the Teaching of Reading . 
McCrav*Hlll Book Co., 1962. 



New York: 



14. iHtfGCINS, A\ W. F., AND ADAMS, MARILYN J ACER. "SYNTACTIC ASPECTS OF READING 
' ' VioMPREHEXSIOK." IN RAND J. SPJRO, BERTRAM C. BRUCE AND WILLIAM F. BREWER 

(EDS.), THEORETICAL ISSUES IN READING COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY: 
9 LAWRZNCB9ERLSAUM ASSOCIATES , 1980. PP. 87-112. ' 4 



See Jenkins on, Marion Dixon. Selected Processes of Reading Ccoprehenslon . 
Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1957. 

f 

15. RUBIN, ANDEE. "A THEORETICAL TAXONOMY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ORAL' AND * 
- WRITTEN* LANGUAGE . " IK RAND J. SPIRO, BERTRAM C. BRUCE AND WILLIAM F. BREWER / 
* (EDS.) THEORETICAL ISSUES IN* READING COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY: 
• LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP. 411-438. , 



See Bougere, Marguerite Bendy. ^Selected Factors in Oral Language 1 
Related to First-Gra^e Reading Achievenent," Reading Research Quarterly , 
J, Fall/ 1964, Pp. 31-58- The research reported in this study vas v recognized 
' for excellence by the International Reading Association through its 
"Oujtstanding-Dissertation-of-the-Year" Award. t 

16. ASKBR* STEVEN R< * M TOPIC INTEREST AND CHILDREN'S READING COMPREHENSION." IN 
RAND J. SPIRO, BERTRAM C. BRUCE AND WILLIAM F. BREWER (EDS.) THEORETICAL 
ISSUES IK READIKG COMPREHENSION . HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY: LAWRENCE ERLBAUM 
ASSOCIATES, 1980. PP. 525-534. *\ 
* ■ . ~ O ] 



„ Seev Rankin, Marie. Children's iaterests in Library Books of Fiction . 
Teachers College/ Co luabia University, 1944. o • ^ 



■/ 
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Nortfjem Illinois University H ' 
DeKatb.lllinots 60H5 

College of EducatioA 
Reading Clinic ( 
815 753 M16 I 



August 12 1 1981 



the Honorable Austin J. Murphy « 
House-oOepresentatives 
Subcoon^Be on Select Education. 
617 House Office - Building Annex #1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman 



Ijm Phased to respond to* your letter of July 20 requesting additional * 

information related ^o my testimony 'before the Subcommittee on Select / \ 

Education on June 18. " ** * < t • jr u \ 

Two of your questions require expanded answers so I will attach a separate 
document on items 1 and 3 in your letter. separate ^ 



Youhave asked if products such as Research within Reach developed at 
«« ^ " the - enters are forc ed^ c^^oftheir 

' • funds * J *> see* this as a problem. In fact; if the centers were 
competitive. I should thinX their efforts would be^eT^cTeven 
Zh ™ ^"^^Pfoducts in' the future. There* are many other resources 
3n^^ research summaries without ever thinking of any of the 

«nters^ For example., Professor A. Sterl Artley, University of ISissouri, 
compiled a similar research summary in 1968 entitled TrendTanfl PracSces 

|n Secondary jReadlno; , prepared under a grant from the'oXltffice T ^f 

^ottssional.organizations such as the National Council of 
2£ LfS? ,the Iaternational fading Association regularly 

pubUsh summaries similar to Research Within Reach.. In seme cases, ' 
particular universities undertake their own regular summaries. At the 
University of Arizona, seven, volumes of research summaries and reoorts 
have been published under thi auspices of their I^a^Educ^i^a^ity. 
I feel sure this situation^ true .in other disciplines as well. 

^appreciated the opportunity^* share these 'thoughts with, you and *he 
mesHezs of the committee. - ' 

Sincerely** ff'^T' ' 

^/^v : ■ y; r - ^ 

/James £. Walter 
President^ College * » 
Reading Association **** % 

JEWAjc i ' % '* 
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fc ' - RESEARCH OUT OF REACH * 

/ 1 1 * ^ 

i^^^tatement. Prepared at the Request of the Subcommittee on Select Education 



documentation for the claim &at much of the 



^ , tfbe Committee has asked for do< 

V* vr. * - •* ' ' 

NlE-furWed- research is Esoteric. »One illustration lies in the terminology 

used by the 1 ' researchers in reading, many of whom* apparently do not know or 

use common teTms^used by reading educators. The following words are not 
••V * t 

contained in the Dictionary of Reading and Learning Disabilities Terms , 
compiled by Clifford L. Bush and Robert C. Andrews, Matawan, HJ^ Educational 
and Psychological Associates Press, 1973. These terms'* are taken from only 
thirty-four Technical Reports I, have reviewed from The Center for the Study 
of Reading* 

' b 
4 cccponential representation internal state words 

conceptual pe^ Hypothesis lexical decision task 

constituent propositions . metacognition m % 

connectivity hypotheses * meiamnemonic efficiency 

discourse anaphora " orthographic aj rt ^ivation # * 

embedded anomalies phonological ^Jtiivation 

extensional elaborations * polysemous words 

hierarchial clustering schemes > 'proactive interference 

instantiation referential communication 

•instrumentalist position '* * semanticity 

intensional elaborations subschemata 
n internal .report % ' social' cognitio*h 

story grammars * 

I night borrow a line from Technical Report 159, pg. 29 which says: 
"The tolerance for .vagueness characteristic of much psychologic^ literature 
is only partially justified by the difficulty of the problem. One thing is" 
certain: tolerance for va\joreness is- detrimental* to" progress.** , 
t Another reason for saying, the research is esoteric is that much of the 
research is done by. psychologists , / Apparently £<*r psychologists. Technical 
Report 1146: Theoretical Issues in the Investigation of Words of Internal 



84 

Report has twenfy-three references, none of them recognizable to reading V 
^educators. Mosf of the -references are to psychology journals.' The same is 
true of Technical.Reports #21, 68, 115, 121, 125, 127, 136, 140, 142, 144, 
147, 148,^151, 159, 163, 167, 168,^71, 173, 175, 176, 179, 180, ^63, 184. ' 
This represents twenty-six of the thirty-four Technical Reports that I haVe 
reviewed, 

' s Research work should build on prior research and not "reinvent the 

wheel." professor Emans who also testified to the Select Subcommittee wrote 
an article in 1979 in which he carefully detailed a ^series of studies completed 
recently as being so similar to writings done over twenty years ago but with 
different terminologies. (Cf. Journal of Reading, ^May 1979.) k 
JlH* ^ • .- s j^ 83 * 1 * 1 * 1 ^ in a letter to your Committee dated July 1, professor Emans 

said that research findings should be cumulative. He continues that "adequate 
scholarship requires that ^>'rior research from many source^ be documented 
before new projects be undertaken." And yet, Professor Tuinman from Simon 
Eraser University in British Columbia wrote in an article, "The Schema 
Schemers" (Cf. Jo urna^f Reading, February 198ff.) that "psychology*has*been 
repeatedly criticized for failing to link new hypotheses, new theorizing to 
the concepts and data base of the immeHiately preceding psychological fashion." 
For NIE-sponsored ^research related to reading to ignore what the reading " 
professionals have already found dut is inexcusable except for the fact that 
' j loost psychologists have no idea of what reading authorities have alrdady 



«l*arfted about their discipline, psychologists such as those doing the reading 
research today start within the context of their own discipline as is evidj^t 
by an inspection of most research report bibliographies. , 



inspec^i^n 



ridont 

f 
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In the. January 1962 issue of The Reading Teacher, Professor George D. 

Spache, Emeritus of the University of Florida, wrote a commentary, "Is * 

This a Breakthrough iji Reading?" His title could be used again today when 

we look at some ( of the Technical Reports and read: ^ 4 

individuals who score high on a vocabulary test are likely 
to know more of the words In most texts they encounter than 
low scoring individual. (Reading Education Report 11) 



In two experiments, subjects who completed the last words 
of sentences they read learned more ;than subjects who simply 
read whole sentences. (Technical Report 21) 

, • . x; s 

No student of psychology can fee ignorant of the long history 
of this topic (Training Studies in Cognitive Develop:nent) 
and the controversy, rational and irrational, that has 
evoked. To deal wi^h these issues adequately in a limbed 
space would be impossible and, therefore, the interested reader 
is referred to a list of papers cited above for details of the e 
, problem as it concerns the intelligent functioning of retarded 

individuals. (Technical Report 127) t * 

Text information relevant to questions was learned better than 
^* text, information irrelevant to questions. .. .A good account of . e 
these results is provided by a theory which asserts tKat. reaSers 
selectively^ allocate a greater volume of attention to question- 
relevant information, and a process supported by the additional 
Attention causes more of, the information to be learned. * 
(Technical Report 183) 

w The results indicated that the Letter and Word Reading Test is 

reliable and highly predictive (q£ success in reading)-. 
(Technical Report 126.) But, Donald B* Durrell, Professor 
Emeritus of Boston University , told us that Q\ years ago in 
his report: Success in First Grade Reading.^ 

Schemata can also embed one with another. There can be a 
dominant schema containing numerous subschema ta. The subschemata 
relate, to the dominant schema, but some subschema may be less 
» central to the dominant schema than others. (Technical Report i2( 

Jenkins, Pariy, & Schreck found that providing the meanings of-* 
words, practicing their meanings, and learning meanings from 
context were at least somewhat better than no instruction at all 
for average and below-average middle school readers. (Technical 
Report 100) Comment: Any teacher could have told us this. 
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Research Subjects 



The Co-director of the Center for the.Study ^'Reading wrote in The — 
fading Teadier {Cf. January 19?p) that' the NIB contract "called for basic 
research 'into {he processes underlying the development of readi^ compre- 
hension by children in the intermediate grades (3-8) {Emphasis added.) Why- 
then are.so many studies "done for what seems to be convenience ^ake in the 
professors' classes?' Examples: ' " : 

96 undergraduate students in an introductory educational ^* 
psychology course participated in this study to fulfill 
part of the course requirements. (Technical^ Report 21) fc 

. • The subjects were 64 adults be^reen the ages of 18 and 30 » *"* 
and were recruited from both the^indergraduate and graduate *^ 
classes at Washington University. (Technical Report 68) 

^Sufcjects were 20. educational psychology undergraduates who 
. *partioipated to fulfill course requirements. (Technical 
Reporfi^60) \ ■ 

Thirty-six children ages K 4h to 5 and their teachers and 
- - t parents^ere the subjects. (Technical Report 125) - 

Teacher judgment was used to identify three proficient and 1 1 
three poor readers' in each of the grades 2,4,6, and 8, ^rhis <a 
was acknowledged as a limitation' of the study. (Technical ' 
Report 120) 

« One groupFbf twelve five-year -olds and one group of 12 seven- 
year-olds heard stories with a naughty protagonist, (Technical - 
Rkport 142) 



\ * 

The 



The subjects were 74 undergraduates enrolled in an introductory 
psychology class, who participated in order to fulfill k course 
requirement. (Technical Report £44) * \ 

^Subjects were 10£ .first semester fresnmen, f roja the University 
of Illinois at Urbana-ChampaUgn.. . .The text was a 4926 word o 
discussion of physiological psychology developed from the 



chapter summaries, of a rffysiological'psychology textbook. - 
" ")^ 



(Technical Report 140) j 



Subjects were 40 preschool children (4,5—5,0 years'^ (Technical 
Report 148 



J" 
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The subjects were 80 students enrolled in psychology courses 
at .the University of Washington, who. received class credit 
* for their participation. (Technical, Report 151) 

The 28 subjects were randomly assigned to eight social situations 
such that there were four subjects per 'social situation^ i. 
, (Technical, Report 167) * ^ 1 

♦4*Does .8$4 m 28? \ > * ; » 

j 

Twenty children from daycare centers in the Champaign-Urbana 
area were used assubjects. There werte 10 children in an age 
range 2-4 a to 2-11. There were 10 morel children 3-0 to 3-5< 
* The adult sample consisted of 20 college freshmen and sophomore 

who participated in the experiment' as* part of tJje course 
requirements for Introductory Psychology. (Technical Report 171) 

"Thirty- two members o9>£he Columbia University community served 
■ % ( as* subjects and yere/fcaid $3.50. (Technical Report 176) 

The subjects were 77 college students enrolled in an educational 
, psychology course. ^ They participated as part of a class require- 
**roent and also received $2.00. ' (Technical Report 183) 

Some groups Qf daaf children had 2 or 3 and no more than 6 
subjects., (Technical Report -184) 
? * 
I wonder if* perhaps so muc** research is being done in 1 college courses 

to meet some kind of quota *system for generating the Technical Reports. 

The students studied are clearly not the focus which is suggested in the 

Co-Director.' s statement referred to earlier. 



\ . . 

The Research Delay 



on\ 



There *tre several reasond why I have indicated thai the research being 
conducted today will take twenty- five years before it^is implemented in the 



classroom. 

For one, research conclusions arrived jat many years ago by reading 
authorities are being ignored. Today\s research* is being done by researchers 
who 'are "virtually totally ignorant of the field of reading and they are 
generating already known information. * 

Research at the Center for the Study of Reading was supposed to be aimed 



at children, in grades 3 through 8. Many examples of research clearly off 

this target have been cited. Too much time is being spent on researching 

* . \ 

students in college courses and not in classrooms. i 

* * *' \ 

There «is no immediate application that can be made under the» conditions 

* 

in which so much research has already been attempted. If after 187 Technical 
Reports we can see no evidence of a Master Plan to all these efforts, I 
suggest that a halt be put to these feeble and wandering efforts, , targeted, 
it would Seem, at simply grinding out reports for their own sake. Basic 
research, granted, is important to some understandings* of comprehension. 
But where is the Plan behi«d all, these 187 reports? 

The research must be* focused on what is happening in classrooms, not 
on university campuses. I submit that reading pr6fessionals, not psychologists 
who almost ccm^letSly^enore the reading professionals, be allowed to research 

in their own field. Research must be lo<3ate& in the schools, it is -far V 

\ 

more preferred to research questions according to a Master Plan for . 



answering specific questions rather than to assemble a crew of researchers 
who can only function in their own laboratories . A perusal of the title's » 
of the 187 Technical Reports suggests no systematic plan for what has been - 
fcrdone over the past five years. Consequently, to continue on this course 
•will simply ^pro vide us with research that is out of reach. 
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Dr. ; Hilton Goldbe&, Acting Director 
National Institute of Education 
1200 - 19th Street, N.TJ. 
Washington, 1 D.C. 20208 



August 20, 1981 



Dear Hilt: 

Thank you for your letter of July 31, 1981. I must admit, however, 
that I am puzzled at youpffeactlon to my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Select Education. *$Ince you still seem to misunderstand my position, I 
vi\l restate.it in .this letter. I am also taking the liberty of sending a 
copy of this letter 'I o Congressman Hur-phy.- 

* - « 

Hy remarks at the hearing like those of the others who testified t .in- 
cluding yourself I am sure, reflected a genu ine\ cone em that NIE shoula 
*have the greatest possible influence on American education. Your letter .) ; ° 
of July 31 reinforces my concern about the present activities of NlE. 

NIE cannot have a significant effect on' schooling until it establishes 
constructive ties with that grou« of educators who^ hold both'" the ability, and 
the position to have the greatest influence on classroom practices^.* While'' 5 * 
all educators are potential consumers and producers of the products of NIE, 
nevertheless, there are some educators who hold more pivotal positions in the 
communications network. * 

In a final analysis, 'theTe~is~T5ro*5ably little disagreement that the ultl- 
r mate clitents qf NIE are neither "the men and women struggling to deal most di- 
rectly with the major educational problems which fag? our country today" (as 

"you state in your letter) nor professors of education (whom I would also-includ; 
among these men and women struggling directly with educational problems) . In- 
stead th e ult imate benefactors must be the 'learners in tfle various schools of 
whis nartTon^V* they *f or elementary, high school, ,or adult learners. I apprec- 
iate ihe efforts °f NIE to have its researched-based ^formation widely used, 
and /lso its deklre \o foster -good relations with educators, in general. * I 'am 
alstf sympathetic to NIE's attempts to have some measure of direct contact with 
practitioners^ including school superintendents and tfeachers. Nevertheless, I 
believe tjjpc it is imperative for NIE to identify correctly -a Category of most 
influential clients, whether they be called "primary audiences," Cdicect users' 1 

' 4 or "pivotal interpreters" who can make .the most responsible^use of the products 
of NIE. • * * " 
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NIE should not seek to have direct contact with the hundreds <ff thousands 
of teachers, superintendents and other school personnel, Just as it should rfct 
expect to teach directly the millions of children and other learners in our 
schools. This would hopelessly dilute its nearer resources.* Neither can class- 
room practitioners -be adequately equipped to make direct use of the technical, 1 
and specialized information developed by NIE researchers, and which must be the 
primary focus of NIE activity. I agree with Dr. B. Othanel Smith r whom I quoted . 
from a publication of the U. S. Department of Education irt my testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Select Education: it is the college professor of education 
that must do most of the interpretation of ' research findings and rationalize it 
in a curriculum. * 

* 

Similarly, I believe that it is not enough, as Dr. Smith seems to suggest, 
to merely identify college professors of education in general as the interpre- 
ters of educational research. Thus, I went one step further in my testimony 
and made assertions as to the various types of college professors 'of education 
that must serve as the pivotal interpreters of the fin<Jings*of educational* re- 
search for classroom use. Although professors of educational psychology have' 
an important function in educatioa, the pivotal interpreters of educational 
research $> r classroom practice are pressors of-methodology. I recognize," 
as you do, that NIE at its headquarters and in its laboratories and centers 
does have some, what I might call, 'Jprofessorg of methodolojgy types" on its 
staff. On the other hand, the proportion of ^professors of methodology types!' 
to the number of "professors of educational psychology types" is relatively 
small. I make this assertion based, not only upon my own observations as a 
consumer of NIE products, but upon a «tatement nade by a member of your own 
staff. Furthermore, in your own letter of July 3J, yoti appear to verify my 
concern when you state, "If my memory serves! me correctly, there are about 
as many doctorates in education at NIE— in fields as diverse as curriculum and 
instruction to administration— as there are in psychology^" If I interpret 
your statement correctly, you are saying that there areai raany.psychologists 
at NIE as there are specialists in all areas of education combined. You do 
not specifically select out the proportion of those individuals wfth doctorates 
in education who specialize in curriculum and instruction, but presumably it 
would be some relatively small fraction of fiftp percent. Thus, you are clear- 
ly indicating in your letter that NIE employs substantially more specialists in 
psychology than in methodology. , a , 

^ Contrary to your statement in your letter that you are "not sure that it is 
terribly important," the consequence of this imbalance of specialists has a 
had a negative effect on the nature and use of*the products that NIE has pro- \ 
d"" 0 * Seemingly, ttfe °»J°rity of educational psychologists conducting research ? 
for NIE, for one reason or another, do not have arfadequate grounding in the * 
knowledge of educational research which solves' problems identified by prof essors^ 
QL methodology. From their perspective much of -NIE research is redundant or "* 
tangential to classroom practices. This circumstance has developed because much 
6f the research that NIE conducts i s not built upon the cumulative knowledge 
base of educational research that extends over a period of, more than fifty years. 




1 ; Neither **Ut sufficient \o develop liaison relationships merely between 

deans of education} and KlE. Pewsdeans of education ate specialists in method- 
s ology. although of course, tone Kaye such backgrounds. My informallresfeaYch 
In this matjer leads me to fconelude THat the" majority of deans, who comprise 
• much of thf membership of AACT^ocorae from eitWr- educational administratioft 
or some specialty other than methodology. TJufs, as. I advocated fh my (-testimony 
before the Subcommittee on^ Select EdutaHori; NIE needs to establish relation- 
ships with professors of methodology. Hew linkages will have to be developed; 
« relying on AACTE, as you indicate in your .letter, is not^enough. It will' not 
* be easy and will require working with their many and diverse associations; 
but it must be done if NIE is to be more effectivj. ^- 

Finally, I believe that 1 did not ^misunderstand the significance of J)r. 
Greene' 8 statement. Although Dr. Greene may not feel theSieed for funds to 
support her own research, there are'many professors of the history or the phil- 
osophy of education who would welcome such support. NIE must support and syn- 
. theslze ,the research needs of all areas of education. 

As I think you know, I believe that it is vital to have a healthy NIE to 
provide for the effective involvement of the federal* government in education 
and also to maintain strong schools in the United States. In addition, I be- 
lieve that in order, to be a responsible organization NIE oust change and grow 
by studying and evaluating ifs mission and practices. One legitimate source 
> of information should come from concerned educators like those of us#who testi- 
fied before the Subcommittee on Select Education last June 18, 

^ 0 Sincerely, 



1 Robert Emans, 
Associate Dean 



REgt 

cc^ Congressman Austin Murphy 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, 0 C. 20208 



/ 9 SEf- 1?3 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



• ' , The Honorable Austin, J. Hipphy 
"/C^'Chairman^ Subcomlttee on Select Education 
Committee on Education? and Labor 
House of Representatives 



JKashlngtbn, D.C. 20515 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 



In response to your letter of July 20, I an enclosing responses to your 
questions regarding the National Institute of Education. 

Please accept ay apologies for the delay in providing you with this, informa- 
tion. I understand, however, that my staff have been in touch with your 
office several times in August regarding these questions «and were assured 
that the delay was not hindering publication of the' hearing record. 

I trust this information is of some help to you. 



Sincerely 



Milton Goldberg 
Acting Director 




Enclosure 



i I 
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What is the process you use to determine research priorities? What* 
process is used to verify*that research is needed, that it has not been 
done elsewhere and that NIE involvement is the most effective way to 
meet the need? 

* 

The Institute's general research priorities are set by Congress in Sec; 
tion 405 of the General Education Provisions Act which directs KI E to 
focus on several priority areas including achievement in the basic 
skills, finance and productivity in education, and dissemination .of 
the results of educational research and development.. In general, NIE 
has interpreted its statutory priorities as requiring the agency to > 
focus updn research and development activities which enhance eqiTity in 
education and help improve local educational practice. 

The statutory mission of the Institute is advanced under the general* 
direction of the National Council on Educational Research (NCER), the 
policymaking council which is an integral part of NIF. Last year, for 
example, the NCER adopted a policy requiring the Institute to develop 
an agency-wide implementation plan to improve dissemination , "fte dis- 
semination policy iSjthe latest in a series of pol icy statements by the 
Council on such varied issues as the role of fundamental' reseajch in 
work Supported by NIE, and limitations on curriculum development by the 
agency. 

Within the general policy (Sidelines established by the Congress and the 
NCER, specific research activities are established in NIE 1 s research 
planning process designed to ensure (1) that the views of a wide range 
Of audiences are taken into account; and (2) that the work is needed, 
will^ contribute to the mission of enhancing equity and advancing prac- 
tice, and does not duplicate other research. 

t 

The research planning process is based upon wide consultation and 
expressions of interest from the educational practice, community, the 
Congress, educational researchers, and others including officials of 
the U.S. Department of Education. The agency considers, for example, 
the views of teachers and other , educators on the kinds of information 
they need, as well as researchers' opinions about the research that 
will offer the greatest potential for payoff. The priorities are then 
communicated to the research programs and their research areas in a 
"Planning Guidance femprandum." Because some research requires a num- 
ber of years to reach fruition, priorities do not change rapidly or 
capriciously. They do change in the light of new research findings and 
changing information needs, but not at the cost of' stability in the 
research program. <? \ 

Detailed planning takes pi ace-- in the light of the Institute's general 
priorities— at the level of the "research area." . Within NIE's three 
main programs there are over thirty research areas. These are groups 
of projects and studies addressing major issues, pol icy'questions, or 
information needs. ji few examples of research areas include Reading, 
Testing, Basic Cognitive Skills and Mathematics, Educational FinancS, ^ 
School Management Organization, and Urbaln Education. * 
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The research planning process has severaJ components .* Research area 
staff review the literature concerning their /ield to make sure that 
the research proposed for. funding will. expand or improve the state of 
knowledge. Sometimes earlier research must be replicated or reexamined 
to enhance the confidence which can be placed in research results. 
Institute staff indicate how the proposed research, will contribute* to 
improved educational practice (teaching, learning, administering 
schools),' greater educational equity, and othfr priorities such as 
enhanced qi/ality of education. They a\so indicate what consultations 
they have held with practitioners and others to learn about their 
information needs and the is views of the proposed research. Each 
research area pl^an then indicates the studies proposed over the coming 
three years, their sequence and cost, and their priority within the 
research 'area for zero-base, budgeting. 

The Institute has found that th^ planning process has produced compre- 
hensive information on which NIE^s Director ca*« base budget and priority 
decisions, and the response from^CtTE-rducatioflfcl research and practi- 
tioners in the fij&ld to the Institute's plansJhas been quite positive. 



A. 
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Other offices in the Department of Education have authority and funding 
to support specific research. What system do you have to # assure that 
research efforts are coordinated between the Institute ancl these offices? 
Specifically, wnat^ relationship does NlE maintain with the Office of 
Special. £ducation to develop and coordinate priorities for research in 
speciaj education? 

The Institute Velie^ on several processes through which Its leadership 
•and staff are informed bf and inienact in the research ef/orts of other 
components of the Department of Education. In the Department's annual 
budget and planning process, the Institute shares its plans with other 
Departmental offices, and*Insti,tute staff review plans concern>ng h the 
programs and projects ujider way or proposed in other components; ,e.<j. , 
the ED Evaluation Plan. 

Jhere are format mechanisms which assure" that NIE's research activities 
regarding bilingual education and- vocational education are ^coordinated 
and complementary.; However, Institute staff also maintain liaison with 
other ED staff regarding those programs which are relevant to Institute 
research. Institute staff have leadership roles on three interagency 
corrmittees: Early Childhood Research and Development, Adolescence, and 
''Adult learning, A recent research forum brought together over 250 
researchers concerned with early childhood and adolescence research. 
This interagency participation keeps NIE staff knowledgeable Of research 
sponsored, not only in tfye Department, but elsewhere in the Federal 
government as well. ' 

Although there is no formal mechanism linking NIE with the Office of 
Special Education (OSf), Institute staf* do work w,itn its research iStaff., 
NIE staff have participated 1n the planning and procurement review proc- 
ess on a nuraber of studies, such as the special education finance study, 
rural special education delivery systems study, etc. The Research Grants 
Program on law and Government 1n Education staff have participated iri 
reviews o* proposals received by OSE and consulted with OSE staff on 
research proposals concerning 'educational policy implications of handi- 
capped legislation. This coordination assures that any NIE research on 
speciaj education supports and # compl events that of OSE. 
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. In 1976, Congress mandated the National Institute of Education to con-, 
duct a study on vocational education. Through competition this study 
was awarded to a consulting firm in Berkeley , California. Yet the 
Department of Education has just awarded a 55.5 million contract to., 

nthe National Center for Research in Vocational Education (an NIEv ' 
research and demonstration center) to do research^in the area of Voca- 
tional education. How can the Pepartment of Education and the National 
Institute of Education justify this, apparent duplication? 

Jhe backgroTtod information included in this question is incomplete. In 
1976 Congress directed that several provisions be implemented in the 
forcer Office of Education and the National Institute of Education, 
including the fpllowing tbree: (1) NIE should conduct a study of voca- 
tional education similar to the evaluation of Title! of ESEA, then • 
under way, which was conducted under competitive procedures; (2) NIE 
should fund 17 labs arfd centers, including the Center for Vocational 
Research at Ohio State' University; a/id .(3) the Commissioner of Education 
sbcuid create a national center for research on vocational education 
through competition. The House report on the 1976 amendments which\ 
included an explanation* of the need for such a national center stated: ■ 

"The choice "of this national center. ..must be made on a competi- 
- t tiye basis, but the* Commit tee does want to highly commend the work 
which has been performed by the Center for Vocational Research at 
Ohijt State University. That Center has performed many of*the 
t functions envisioned by the amendments for this new national 

research centec, and it has the .potential to perform a number of 
. 'the other functions. However, the Committee* wants to stress that 
the Commissioner is to open^the competition for tlfce designation* 
of this national center to every institution In the country which* 
desires to compete..." - 

* " ' ' * V 

No other institutions competed for'the award for the national center and 
upon winning it, the Center for Vocational Research chawed its name to 
the National Center for Research on Vocational EdticatiflnV (NCRVF)/ NCRVE 
did not bid on any of the procurements issued as 'part of v the N>E study 
of vocational education. * . , 

In order to reduce the 'apparent duplication involved with NCRVE receiv- 
ing two separate awards, from* two separate offices, under two separate 
Congressional directives, NIE has^renegofiated ms scope, of work with 
the' Center so that NCRVE's award from NIE involves a broader set of* „ 
issues than vocational education. flCRVE's work for NIE i.s Concentrated 
j i\ot simply upon vocational education but upon youth policy studies, 
including youth employment and basic and'employability skills for youth. 
In addition, NIE and Office of Vocational and Adult Edufation (OVAE) 
staff meet regularly to ensure that, the two contracts do not involve 
duplication of effort. * — 
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I have enclosed a letter from Dr. Lois Eader in which she refers to 
research teing funded as new research when it has, in fact, been con- 
ducted previously. Or. Robert Emans raisfeo" the same issue in his testi- 
mony before ^he subcommittee. Would you please respond to, this concern? 

DrsS8a'der and -Emans have leveled a serious charge at the professional 
integrity of NIE staff ^ reviewers, and grantees. We would like to 
observe, However, that -the example provided does not support the charge. 

The alfegatio^i that the^nter for the Study of Reading's (CSR) ana-lysis 
•of social studies, texts duplicates work done under the Michigan Social 
Studies Textbook Study reveals a misunderstanding of both* pieces of. 
research. .The Michigan study is concerned with the treatment given Vace, 
cujture , and gender i n four published textbooks. In contrast, the CSR 
research on social studies texts deals with their coherence , intelligi - 
bility » and the degree^ to which they orgamze v material I for* ease of 
comprehension . * * 

True, both studies analyze social studies texts. To claim, however, 
that they are dupl icat i ve. is incorrect. The Michigan* study can help the 
publishers of four specific textbooks meet the state's needs for books 
that deal equitably with issues of race, culture, and gender; the CSP 
research yields general principles that all publishers can use to make 
their books easier to understand and more effective in conveying the 
concepts f of history or *qivics to students. 

Quite apart from this specific instance, two observations contained in 
the response to Question 1— which asked about thaC determination of 
research priorities, including the issue of duplicative research- 
should be repeated. ( 

* / k 

First, the research planning- process at NIE, involving NIE staff and' 
external constituents, is designed in part to* guard against duplication 
of existing research, whettier funded at Nit or elsewhere.^. 

Second, in some cases, duplication is to be desired~s<rthat earlier 
findings can be confirmed: "Some^rnes earlier research must be repli- 
cated or reexamined to enhanceahe confidence which can be placed in, 
research resultsy" w 
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Dr. Emans, also in his testimony, argued that professors who are respon- 
sible for teaching methods courses are the primary consumers of the 
findings of education research, yet that NIE has, )iy and large-ignored 
this group. How does NIE address the needs of methods teachefsTand 
are these professors included in the process for identification and 
development ofVesearch projects?. * i 

HIE works in many ways to as<yist professors of educational methods in 
training teachersand educational program specialists: „ * 

o We make project reports available to students and faculty of 
education schools. Most universities' library systems contain • 
complete ERIC collections; Swem Library at the College of Wil- < 
liam and Mary has such a collection. The ERIC system includes 
copies, of all NIE-supported research reports; and'our research- 
ers also customarily publish the results of their work in jour- 
nals, conference proceedings, and other publications. 

• • 

o NIE systematical ly involves methods professors and reading' edu- 
cators in planning and developing our research program.' The* 

/agency uses reading educators as consultants and asks for their 
reactions to our research area plans in reading, and the same is 
% true of our work in writing, mathematics, and other areas. We 
have sought and received organizational responses to our research 
area plans from the International Reading Association, tne 
^National Council pf Teachers of English, the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics , and simUar organizations. These 
•groups include classroom teachers ffi th,e given areas and are 
also the principal organizations of education school faculty in 
those areas. # • ^7 

0 Our review ^panels include people who represent- research and 
* practice; these are almost always methods professors V/hcr a>e 
also competent judges and users, of research." * * 
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NIE's working relationships with the deans of the Colleges of 
Education, both w individually and through the AmeVican Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE), have been N firm and' 
positive. The board of AACTE regularly Comments on our work 
and its relevance to their concerns. And, the Institute's pro- 
grams reflect recommendations made to us by the deans.* 

Many of our publications are used as basic source materials in 
undergraduate and graduate education courses around the country. 
And, NIE has undertaken numerous activities to help education 
school faculty to jise research findings in the process of educa- 
tional improvement. Our dissemination proQram inctudes regional 
research and development programs designed to apply research 
reports to practical problems faced hy local educators,* cur- 
riculum developers, teacher trainers, and others- We have pub-* 
Wished Research Within Reach volumes on reading and mathematics, 
designed to demonstrate that research findings can be useful in - 
addressing prevalent prohlems or issues in v reading or mathematics 
instruction.- 3 




T)ur staff includes professional s~trained at education<school s in educa- 
tional methods (including our research-management staff in* .reading and 
language studies), so we are familiar with the roles that methods pro- 
fessors-play in education. We understand that it is they who aYe pri- 
marily responsible for introducing research on a given skill-area to 
education students, and that they will typically conduct research sem- 
inars or class units in which research such as that funded by NIE is 
used to explain or design the instructional methods their students are > 
learning. We also understand that the accessibility of research and its 
applicability determine the success of this process; and we are planning 
a 1982 Summer Institute on Jteading, in which researchers , reading educa- 
tors, teachers, arid local administrators will worl' together to. develop 
the best possible instructional and teacher-trainipg methods bas^d on 
contemporary research. 

In order to complete the record on this issue, I am enclosing a copy of 
my letter to Br. Emans in response to his courtesy in supplying me with 
a copy of his follow-upr written testimony to you. 
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Mr* Robert Emaos ' v 

Associate Dean • 

College of William and Mary £ * * 

School of Education ( 
Office of the Dean 

Williamsburg, Virginia 231B5 ' V 
Dear Bob: 1 ^ 

Thank you for your letter of July 6, and the attached copy of your 
follow-up testimony on the National Institute of Education (NIE) . 

t ' 
I must say that I was surprised when at the June 18 hearing you objected 
to NIE *s' characterization of its primary audiences as students, parents, 
teachers, administrators and policymakers and asserted the pre- eminence 
of professors of educational methods courses. Of t course we work with the ^g* 
_ trainers of America's future teachers. Many of our publications ore used 
as basic source materials ,in college courses' around the country. " Further, 
our working relationships with the Deans of' the Colleges of Education 
* both individually and through AACTE "have been firm and positive. The - , 
board of AACTE regularly conments^on our work and Its relevance to their 
concerns* We believe our programs reflect recommendations made to us by 
the Dean£. But Qur primary audiences must continue to be t he-men and 
women struggling to deal most directly with the major educational problems 
which, lace our country today. 

„ 9 

Tour statement 'of July 1, approaches the subject from a different perspective- 
by stating that HIE Is "under the control of* educational psychologists'' and 
m not "functions sore as a national institute o£ psychology than of education." 
Tou also no£e that NIE made ncPclela that Its staff had "been engaged in a 
scholarly snudy of "curriculum and teaching methodology, from other than a 
psychological Voint of view. *' ■ *• 

I am not sure that it is terribly important, but I do want to set the record 
straight. On June 18, I said: "Two-thirds of our professional staff possesr 
the earned doctorate — mostly in the fields of education and psychology, but , 
also In suchftareas as linguistics, reading, statistics, and mathematics." " * 
If my memory serves correctly, there are about as many doctorates In educa- 
tion at HIE — In fields as diverse as dgrriculum and Instruction to admlnlstrtt Jc 
as there are in psychology. As»you know, my own degree Is* In Curriculum -and 
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Instruction. One final point: I tbeHera you nlsunderstood Dr. Crane's 
stateacnt to the eubcoraaittee. Dr. Cresne stated (hat hor area of speciality 
was the history and philosophy of oducatlon— an area vhlch did not require 
extensive research Support. 



support. 



Sincerely, 

- ' w 



Hilton Coldberg 
Acting Director 
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Q. Dr.. Emans also stated in a letter, which I have enclose^, jthat "NIF^, 

presently functions more as a national institute of psychology thaffof . 
education. Would you please respond to this assertion. < 

A. 'Dr. Emans' assertion that NIE functions -mope as a national institute 

of .psychology than of education" is puzzling. There are 30 doctorates ' *- 
In education at NIE~in fields as diverse as curriculum and instruction 
^ methods^ and administration— compared to 24 in psychology. 

} 

, I would like to point out, in addition, -that the charge infers that the 

tjnstitutje funds too many psychologists, especially in th/i ar?a of read- * 
mg. From its beginnings in the 1880's, research on reading has*been 
predominantly psychological research. The tendency to view reading as a 
.psychological prpcess has been firmly in place since 1908, when Edmund 
flurke Huey published his landmark volumes, The Psychology an d Pedagogy 
. of Reading. M^any of 'the nation's best-known psychologists (E.L. 'Thorn- 
dike, R.$. Wopdword, J.B. Tarroll , G.A. Miller) have been fascinated* 
with, reading'and have widely promoted ifs study among their followers. 
» Moreover, the study of the mind and its processes, especially those 
serving reading and. other language functions, is an area of renewed 
interest in the scientific community. We believe we would be derelict 
indeed if we did not encourage this acea of research and attempt to. 
channel the efforts of psychologists in educationally useful ways. 

. Dr. Emans' letter of July 1 also dotes that m made no claim that its. 

staff had been engaged* in a scholarly study of curricula and teaching 
methodology, from other than a psychological point of view." it is 
important that the record be set straighCon th*s issue. On June 18, ' 
. I said: "Two-thirds of our professioriaCstaVf possess the earned doc- 
torate-mostly in the fields of education' and. psychology, Jbut also in • 
such areas as linguistics, r e adUg7^statistic$, and. mathematics." 
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NIE'has }>een. criticized for drawing its research from .too narrow a base. 
Is the NIE research community any sense a closed circle? Does, as 
has been asserted, a "network of personal relationships" preclude impar- 
tial reviews of proposals? ' « 

The Institute 'does not concur wifh either^llegation. We-pride ourselves 
on the way in which the agency'has created a broad .base of participation 
, by .people in the 'field of educational practice and education research and 
development. >-\ * " • 
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The Institute's us& of exterrtal reviewers of both grant applica- 
tions and ME programs and project's' is another, instance of its ' 
extensive use of a diverse range of*people frpm'the field. % In 
FY 1980, 1,089 external reviewers participated*™ the review of. < 
{*cant applications, 38 percent. of whom were minorities and 49 
percent women, approximately one-third of those external review- 
ers were educ|tion practitioners. . *" 

NIE has sought input from? the fieVd pf education', including edu- 
cation researchers, state and local education policymakers, pro- 
fessional associations^ educational*pr%ctitioners (% and parents, 
on research- pTa/is, research initiatives, and program operations. 

. » *•» ' * , 

The diversity of vendors^recei ving NIE awards also Indicated a 
wide range of applicants. Profit and nonprofit organizations 
acdount for 49 percent, df our FY 80 awards, colleges and uaiver-' 
sities account for 44 percent, state ano^ local governments 5 
percent, and individuals 2 percent. 

The view that the same people'are getting the Institute money 
from year to year does not take into account the following:. (1) 
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Q. Another question raised in the hearings was of the general uabi 1 ity of 
some NIE funded-research. The issue is whether research is funded which 
involves as few as four to six teachers arid their 'students in university 
community schools and, if such research is funded,, whether generaliza- 
tions are drawn, from it. Is there NIE. funded research which would fit 
this description and, if so, to what purpose does NIE apply its results? 

A. NIE has funded research studying four to six teachers and their students, 
and some of these projects have been conducted in university communities. 
When research addresses characteristics of students , a sample of that 
size (4 to 6 teachers) may be completely appropriate, because the classes 
of 4-6 elementary-school teachers would contain' 100-150 students, 'and 
this would often be an ample number, to find out about children's learning 
processes. Post researchers, including myself, would not* general ize fron 
r% . a sample involving only university communities, and the representative- 
ness of the sample is always a major consideration in our technical 
reviews of proposals and reports. 

Since Dr. Eader who raised" this particular issue on June 18 was involved* 
in the, design of just such a study while associated with the Institute 
for Research on Teaching at Michigan State Universitiy, I will use that 
study as an example.* A series of research studies was designed to map 
f thinkingjand •decision-making a^iong expert reading diagnosticians, with 
the intention o* finding out how to train regular, classroom teachers 
» to diagnose reading problems. Researchers' working* in other areas of 

human decision-making, including Nobel Prize winner Herbertf Simon, have * 
found it advantageous to rely upon small-sample, but in-depth, studies. 

The research conducted on the thinking processes of reading diagnosti- ; 
dsns involved a very carefully designed s_et of studies, each replicating 
the last and adding a new component to it. The set of six studies relied 
upon an accumulated sample of 74 diagnosticians: . 

" For each case that a /eading diagnostician diagnosed in the study, at 

^ least two hours, of both the diagnostician's and researcher's time was 
required. . To analyze the material Tor each case, an additional two days 
of the researchers time was required. By relying on such 4 series of 
* studies involving such in-depth* analyses, the researchers* were able to 

* . combine the strengths of small -sample, in-depth research, while at the 

same time increasing the sample size to the point that the findings would 
be more general izable. In the case of the research conducted on reading 
diaqnosis, several communities, including Detroit and Chicago, were 
involved in the set of studies^- 

* For reasons of economy, some researchers may conduct their projects close 
to their^ institutions when this is appropriate. In some cases, this 
means that children in the sample live in the college or university com- 
munity, and our investigators have been sensitive to alleviate any bias 
this could cause. Post of our projects deliberately involve school dis- * 

% • x tricts whose characteristics will be most appropriate to the purposes pf 
** the study v and this is usually not the district closest to the investi- 
gators' institution. For example*, research done by our Center foY the 
Study of Reading (CSR)'has involved over 18,000 children in 90 different 
schools distributed around the country. 
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Q. Please give us a status report on the NIE efforts to increase the 
-participation of women and minorities .in NIE funded research. , 

A. Over the years, NIE has focused on increasing the, representation of women 
and minorities in the agency's work force and axfctressing research to the 
concerns of these* groups.. These efforts have been part of the agency's 

. basic objective of ensuring that the Institute's staff and contractors at 
all levels reflect the diversity of our society. The Institute's leader- 
ship is convinced that -this-pcrHcy is the most effective way to guarantee 
that the concerns of minorities and women will be reflected in the NIE • 
research program. The success of these efforts can be seen in the fol- , 

^ lowing statistics appearing in a 1980 analysis: 

o Of the 38 senior management positions at the Institute, 11 were 
filled by minorities and 13 by women. % 

o Of the top six management positions at NIE, three were filled 
by women, two of whom were minorities. 

NIE pursues a number of strategies for encouraging the participation of 
minorities and women in NlE-funded research. The NIE Director h$s 
instructed .the staff to develop specific goals and timetables for the 
adequate representation of women and minorities at each of the 17 edu- 
cational laboratories and centers. This joint initiative with the labs 
and centers will take place within the structure of the long-term agree- 
ments between NIE and each institution-. These goals^will be pursuedMn 
spite of the practical difficulties presented by tenure regulations at 
the centers, and the fact that each of these institutions receives fund- 
ing from sources other than the Federal government, as well as from other 
Federal agencies. 

The Institute's Unsolicited Proposal Program provides an example of the 
participation of minorities and women in, NIE grant programs. A 1980 
analysis shows that 30- percent of the funded proposals in this' program 
were awarded to minority and women researchers, while 13 percent of tjie 
funded proposals were awarded to minority firms. We feel the agency can 
still make substantial improvement in these figures through .the work of 
'our- outreach programs for minorities and^women. These include: 

A. The Small and Disadvantaged Business Util ization Rrooram 
(SADBUP), which is designed to offer incentives to fenority 

. ' research firms for conducting education research sponsored , 
by, NIE programs. Eleven awards were made under this program 
in FY 80. A new round of awards is planned for FY 81. The » 
objective is to increase the number of minority firms familiar 
with education research^ projects funded by fjlffither ebylfh creas- 
ing the number of strong proposers for competitive awards, 7 
To this end, the agency also continues the practice of announc- 
ing at the beginning of each program year those pt^nned procure- 
ments which are particularly suitable for the kinds of corporate 
capacity offered by 8(a) firms. 

B. The Experimental Program for Opportunities in Advanced'Study 
and Research in Education (the Minorities and Women's Program) has 
a dual mission: t (l) to increase the participation of minorities 
*nd women in education R&D, and (2) to develop and study a variety 



of models for providing opportunities fof them to enhance their 
qualifications and performance iji R&D. Support*is currently pro- 
* vided for theyfol lowing: internships in government or research 
agencies that provide opportunities for involvement in research" 
•activities, fellowships in university settings which bring together 
, recognize^ researchers in major/R&D institutions of highV educa- 
tion witVf§culty of developing institutions, and R&D workshops 
designed to enhance the research skills of participants. A major 
^ ' study of these activities is now under way, and «it is our intent 

to disseminate the results of that stuty, particularly as they 
relate to strategies which can effectively be utilized by univer- 
sities, R&D organizations, S£A's, LEA's, and the Federal government 
to increase <the participation of minorities and women in educational* 
/ ' R&D. 

finally, NIE consistently seeks out and selects expert women and minority 
reviewers to participate in the process of reviewing % grant applications. 
A 1980 analysis shows that, of the 1,089 reviewers, 38 percent were 
minorities and 49 percent were women. Such participation increases 
familiarity of these reviewers with NIE programs and provides them an 
w opportunity to participate rn the Institute's grants-making process. 
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Who does NIE consider its audience? How does Nit determine the research 
needs of this audience? How does NIE disseminate information to this' , 
audience? How does NIE evaluate the effectiveness' of .these needs * 
assessments and dissemination methods? 

Given NIE 1 s dual mission, of enhancing equity and improving educational , 
practice, the Institute believes that the Congress, Federal policymakers, 
states and-state-^egisHtors^rSchool superintendents and administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students are appropriate NIE audiences. 

The Institute designs its research agenda , in collaboration with members 
of its audience to ensure that planned NIE research focuses on current 
critical national educational issues. This collaborative process 
involves: discussions with NIE staff; regular meetings pf • such networks 
a*s the urban school superintendents, the Chief State School Officers, 
and the National Conference of .State Legislatures; communication with 
such groups'" as the' American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education 
and the National Council of Teachers of English; and national and 
regional conferences that include representatives from the various 
audiences. NIE uses these meetings, conferences, and networks not only 
tb determine research needs, hut also to disseminate research findings. 
In addftion, NIE makes available numerous publ icatiops , guides and hand- 
books, and various forms of technical assistance to al} the audiences 
interested in educational research and development. Examples of thf 
types of information that NIE has provided to its audiences include the 
fol lowing: 



rTo Parents and Students : 

* ; 

o Development of wofk shops, a gujde* and a booklet (Your Child and 
Testing ) to provide easily understandable materials on testing in 
the school s. 

Development of a television series, "Freestyle , 11 designed to 
reduce the limiting effects of sex-role stereotyping on, the 
career aspirations of 9- to*12-year-old youngsters* * 

o Development of the Experience-Based Career Education Program, a 
model for integrating school and work experience for youth , in 
which some 22,000 students have participated. 

To Teachers : ^ 

o A state-of-the-art review of effect-tve elementary school' teach- 
ing, the findings from which are suirmarized«*jjj the publication 
- " Time tQ Learn . ^ 

o Dissemination to' classroom teachers of information on programs 
concerned with reading and instruction and mathematics through 
the publication series Research Within Reach . 
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To Schorr Superintendents and School Administrators :^. 

o Establishment of a forum for schooV superintendents from 21 
. pities to discuss solutions to problems critical to' urban 
schools and affecting approximately 5 million studentsT\ 

O'* CollabOrationwIlh the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators* in planning for R&D information for their -Summer - 
* Instructional Leadership Project* 

• ! 

o Service to the 50 states through-, a regional program that pro- 
motes the Exchange t>f research*and development information. 

* « 
To States : ; ^ ^ 

* * * **• * 

o Assistance v to 47oStates in implementing, strengthening, and 
institutionalizing dissemination services. 

o Technical "assistance through the Kid-Continent Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory (McREL) to aid rural districts arid states in 
assessing state policies and programs for rural education. ♦ 

To Federal Policymakers : ' * 

o Active involvement with the Office for Civil Rights in the 
development of Federal policy on school desegregation. 

o Development of . a computer-assisted literacy program for Navy 
recruits for the Department of the Navy. , * 

,f " « 

o Replication of the NIE-supported Career Intern Program in four 
citjes ^or the Department of Labor. 

To Congress : 

o Conduct of a comprehensive study of the problems of violence -and 
vandalism in schools. « 

o Conduct of a broad study of compensatory education programs 
instrumental for reauthorization of Title I of the t Elementary _ 
and Secondary EducaJiQn Act. 

o Conduct of a study of vocational education that will bear on 
reauthorization of Federal vocational' education legislation. 

-T6 State L egislators ; , 

*r. — 

o Technical assistance, policy studies, and dissemination activi- 
ties on school finance reform to assist legislators, in 35 
states. " 

•v * 

o 'Sponsorship of the publications Law and Contemporary Problems ^ 
and Increasing the Effect ivenessTof School Desegregation! Lesson^ 
from Research to provide understanding of the effects of school 
desegregation. 
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Researchers in the field also make their needs known Jhrough proposals 
submitted in response to announced competitions. Additionally, they are 
encouraged to originate unique ideas relevant to fjJE's mission and to, 
submit those ideas as unsolicited proposals. Proposals are reviewed not 
only by NIE staff but also by experts outside the Federal government in 
order to determine their relevance and quality. NIE is' further aided in 
identifying research needs by examining trends that are repealed through 
assessments such as the NIE-supported National Assessment of, Educational 
Progress. 1 

The Institute believes* that the best criteria for measuring ^he success 
of dissemination methods and the effectiveness of these needs assessments 
are: (1) the utility of products as expressed by the demand for publica- 
tions, inquiries, and technical assistance; and (2) gains in solving per-^ 
cei ved problems that can be attribute'd to changes brought' about through 
research. 

We believe that the Institute's outreach activities in assessing research 
needs have been very effective, as shown through the enthusiastic inter- v 
est from educational audiences in NIE's publications such as research o • 
reports and guidebooks. Formal and informal communication with indivi°d- • 
ual educational practitioners and representatives of professional asso- 
ciations has reinforced qur belief that NIE's programs are focused on 
issues that are of primary concern to the educational community. 

We have evidence that research can help people solve educational prob- 
lems, and believe that NIE's data on effective schools/ and effective 
teaching has potentially dramatic implications for improving instruction 
in our schools. 
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5 " uh?* d %I he , re 5 ults of r NIE sponsored research affect classroom practices? 
m V^i i< r make to translate the research results into prac- 
llH ? 1"" f ? r teachers? W hat efforts does NIE make to ensure 

mat this information gets to teachers and teacher "trainers' 

' • 

I. NIE -uses a numbers-strategies to get the results of research proj- 
ects into practice, Many'of these have involved direct application of 

' r «" r ch results t^ classroom instruction. For*exampfc, one project 
studied the way in which children can manage. theV thinking and study 
ski i is. At the end of the project, the experimental materials were 
adopted as part of the school system's curriculum. As mentioned in 
s earlier testimony, findings from another set of projects were* 
presented directly to publishers in order to help them improve teach- 
ers guides for reading instruction. Other projects have produced, in 
layman slanguage, publications distributed through professional organV 
zations or public information centers. These include Your Child and 
Testing, Research Within Reach. Linguistic Communication: fr ersoecti vps 
f or Research, and publications on the use of hand-held calculators in 
mathematics instruction. 

Another set of activities that translates the research results into 
guidelines or forms practical for teachers are the Information Analysis 
Products prepared by the Educational Resources Information Center 

nr!i,Lc t dr lH 9 ° USeS ' , Each 0f the 16 "ntent-focused clearinghouses 
prepares syntheses, analyses, or collections of the research on an edu- 

H^,!^ntc P1C °^ curre " t concern to teachers. These short, easy-to-read 
AnnZr LTi 6n ^ avai : lable nationwide through the ERIC system, 
7 e research series aimed directly 'at classroom teachers is 

* *) %e Y Ch L nt ° ! r f Ct1cP ^[ P l a ser ' es of ni '«eteen books 
commissioned ano published by the Reading and Communication Skills 
Clearinghouse operated by the National Council of, Teachers of English 
(HCTt) . The series has been well received. Examples of titles in that 
series include: Observing and Writing Writing about Ourselves an<% . 
"it hers, and Structuring Reading Activities for English CTasses : im 

Other efforts NIE makes to ensure that information gets to teachers 

rvr^nno %n^ dln Tu? include s . upport for the Research and Development 
txchange (RDx). This exchange, composed of projects in seven regional 

5*?I riZlll *<? Su p ,0 '; ted four s > s tem support projects, works with 
state departments of education to provide research-based information 
training, and technical, assistance /or school improvement efforts. Each 
exchange serves its region as a central .depository for information and 
products, provides referral services, and aids the spread of information 
about locally-produced exemplary practices and products. 

NIE relies upon and works directly with professional associations of 
fmniww t° rd ? r t0 . d1ssem1nate research findings and their practical 
implications to teachers.and teacher educators. For instance, a staff 
member from the Center for Social Organization of Schools writes a 
rXl^uT f ° r ? E £ 5 j°">na1, Today's Education^ in *?cl recent 
III >rl Jolrr k 9 h "V* im P]i"tions and suggestions for classroom teach- 
rnutnl 6e l c ? be £- * s another example, the American Association, of 
colleges of Teacher Education devoted an entire issue of their Journal 
of Teacher Education to a discussion and description of the fi ndings " 
and implications of research on teacher effectiveness. This special 
issue has been in continued high demand since its-publication. 
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Although much 1 of our work with s teacher trainer? ha* been disseminated 
through professional journal s* -and inferences, wh.ich are the traditional 
meanl 1 of circulating professional information among people working in 
th-is group, we believe that working even more directly with this group 
is valuable. In fact, we are currently pjanning some instructional - - 
improvement workshops with teachers, With the first scheduled for the 
summer of 1 98? 4 t ♦ '* * # 

Finally, we , believe it will be helpful to describe in a bit more detail 



c how results of several specific ME research activities in various parts 
of the country have been used 'in classrooms, affecting both the classroom 
practice "involved in the research and, through a ripple effect, becoming 
available to'large numbers of other education practitioners. 

A. Findings from research conducted at the Research and Develop- 

" 'rnent Center for Teacher Education (RPCTE) in Austin, Texas provide 
practical guidelines that teachers can use to organize and manage 
their classrooms in a way that results in increased student leaij^ 
ing. These guidelines are contained in a manual entitled Organizing 
and Managing the Elementary School Classroom , which was used in a 
distr jet-wide in-serXnce training program in Austin. By reducing 
the amount of time spent O on* noninstructional activities,. this program 
added the equivalent of 10 to 16 additional days of instructional 
time per school year. If the district had extended the length of the 
school year by this amount, rather than improve the use of existing 
•time, the cost woul<I have amounted to an additional $2-3 million. 
Training programs based upon this manual, as well "as upon a similar 

« manual for junior high-school classrooms, are now being used in "a 
number of LEA's throughout the country. 

Another 'project at ROOT has focused on developing a model to improve 
the process by which research-based innovations such as curriculum 
packages, in-service training, and other changes are introduced into 
local education agencies and institutions of higher education. The 
project has worked with T>ver 40 school systems, teacher* education 
institutions, state departments of education, teacher centers, edu- 
cational service agencies, and other groups across the nation in 
hplping them understand and implement the model. flCCTE has also 
taken the lead in bringing together researchers, policymakers, and 
practitioners to collaborate in identifying ways by which' research 
can best contribute to the understanding and improvement of practice 
in teacher education, particularly at the pre-sqrvice le^vel. As an 
indication of vri despread support for and interest ir^this initiative/ 
the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, which 
represents the vast majority of teacher education institutions in 
9 the U.S., chose the results of RDCTE's agenda-building process as 
the 1-ead article in the- MarchVApri 1 1 081 ^i ssue of-the^r— national — 
journal. % f 

B. An NIE- sponsored project at the Far West Laboratory pioneered 
efforts to make teachers equal partners in research and staff devel- 
opment. One such project in San Diego resulted in new research 
findings on how to ^reduce classroom disruptions and increase student 
learning time. These findings' were immediately translated j'nto a 
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Staff development program for the San Diego schools, training teach- 
ers and others in effective ways of reducing classroom disruptions. 
This interactive, research and development process itself ha$ been 
adapted by the San Diego Unified School District, at its own expense, 
t.o aid in the implementation of a school desegregation program. This 
same profess of involving teachers in research to improve classroom 
instruction is; currently being adapted in schools, teacher centers; 
and a college of education in New York City , and_by a Teacher Corps* 



project„.in Lubbock, Texas. 



C. Research conducted hy the Center {or Social Organization, of - , 
Schools at Johns Hopkins University has resulted in the development 
of classroom organization practices which rely on the use of student 
learning teams. These team^ have heen 0 shown to be highly effective 
in promoting student achievement and cooperation in classrooms. 
Through*the provision.of workshops and training materials, student 
team learning ^programs are now^perating in classrooms in appro*- ♦ 
imately 2,000 schools 'in eveVy Itate,of the nation. School dis- a 
tricts which'have used student t!eam learning include: Columbia, y 
South Carolina; Detroit; New Orl-eans; Prince Georges County, Mary- 
land; and Philadelphfa,~f>ittsburgh, Central Greene, Connellsville , 
Uniontown, and "Waynesburg, Pennsylvania. ^ 

D. Results of NIErs'upported research suggest that inner-city 
schools can be effective in teaching poor and minority students, 

and that such effective schools have principals who are strong • 
instructional leaders, professional staffs wit^ high expectations 

•for pupil performance and with agreed-upon* instructional Qoals^ * *• 
safe and orderly school climates *. and testing and assessment "sys- 
tems linked to fheir instructional goals* Findings from ttiese 
research studies form the basis of a large number of state- and 
city-wide school improvement program where principals and class- 
room teachers recei ve~tec])Qical assistance on how toOimprove 

* instructional practices* Such *pro^rams which>ely on NIE-supported 
research are located, for example, in Pennsylvania, Delaware,*/ 
California, Milwaukee (Wisconsin), and New York Cfty. . * 

E. The California Begfnoinfj Teacher.Evaluation Study (BTES) 'find-, 
ings regarding the crucial importance of increased -time-on- task- have 
been -used hy California educators to directly improve instruction; 
and the report Time to Learn , which discusses the findings *and 
implications of*the study, has been widely disseminated. 4 Nearly 
10,000 copies of the volume have been requesteo^6y staff developers, 
deans of colleges of education, teacher .center $taffs, principals, 
and state department of education personnel across the-natio<t* As, 
just one specific, example of the-book'«s impact, the Washington", D.C. 
schools announced that the research evidence and practical hints 
provide^ hy the BTES served as a major stimulus for their decision 
to de^a,n a junior high-school program to increase mathematics and 
read/ng instructional time throuohout the system. 
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*fhat" prior research, teaching and othej" educational experience does NIE 
. look for in potential grantees (t>otn\organizations and individual ^ 
'•researchers) I What other professional, qualifications does NIE require 

or potential grantees? ">* 

The Institute '«5oes not stipulate any uniform^ professional qualifications, 
_lor_pdtential^gra^tees^- -However, an applicant's qt/al loc at io ns <m d~ 



research experience, are indeed paft of ttje criteria byiwjnch a research 
proposal is evaluated. * . ^ 

t N - v. 

All applications for .research grant support— srnal 1 , major, or preapp>i- 
cation— are subject to a comprehensive external peer re,vpew process, 
followed by >e view within the Institute. Evaluation criteria for eaoh * 
grant program are clearly stated In each .grant , program, regulation and 
subsequent program announcement. Thus., applicants Ijnow the criteria 
^and generally have included Tjore than adequate documentation on their ' 
Qualifications in their respective grant applications. . i 

For example, in the 9 Teaching and Learning Research ^Grants Announcement*, 

FY 81-84', one of the fi?e criteria for evaluation. of research, proposals rf- 

1s: * < " / 

o K * ^ 

. & * , « ■ - f 0 

V Qualifications of the principal investigator .and. o^her profess ' 
,'Sional personnel, including such concerns , as: * c ^ • / 

(a) experience and previous research product iV-itV; * V" 

(b) quality of the discus^idfr, and analysis cin the application; 

(c) evidence of awareness and sepsiti vity to' the special ^concerns* 
of any target population participating in the research; 

, . ■ t \ ' 

% (d) evidence that the practical and research experience* of thi - ; 
principal investigators') ancf others are appropriate for the* 
* tqpics, subjects and settings of the study. ^ * 

Out of a possible 100 points for application eval uation^the qua fi fic- 
tions of the applicant and other professional personnel may account for* . 
a maximum of 20 points. * ■ " 
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13. ^ 

Q. Forty percent .of the N IE budget sCppotts tfs/abs and centers. What- 
, w . mechanism ^oes-WIE use to initiatt? and monitor activities within these 
1 abs and centers? . - ^ 

for fiscal year 1981, 48 percent of N.IE's budget is obi igated\o labs 
and centers. .Under their long-tewiu agreements with the Institute, theSe 
organizations are noy^ in their second year pf 3-year noncompetitive 
a wa ros , * , »* % 

• .* 

Irf* dealing with -centers , NIE staff collaborate with each center's staff 
appropriate advisory groups, and representatives of target groups to 
determine the most significant needs to 'be addressed through that cen- 
ter s work. Each center then proposes a scope of wtfrk for NIE Is review 
and approval, 

-> • 
Sine* the work of- a laboratory must be regionally responsive to the 
needs of its region, Nit staff work with lab staffs to ensure that their 
governing boards are adequately representative, strong* and active, and 
that the boards— rather than lab staffs—are determining the regions' R*0 
priorities. Based on these priorities, the labs submit proposed scopes 
0/ work for NIE review and approval. . 

NIE monitors *this work to ensure the proper expenditure .of Federal monies* 
on activities of demonstrated significance and conducts periodic peer 
reviews of the quality of work performed. » : 



,14. * . * , 

. Q, The" regional edqcatiqnal laboratories were established to address educa- * * * 
fc tional concerns in given geographical areas. How do the labs determine 
priority concerns of their regions? To what extent are teachers, local 
educational administrators and other educators in the region involved in 
this process, Jn the research itsetf, and in the monitoring of the labs? V 

A. NIE has rtequired that the labs use representative boards of directors < * ' 

and established" needs assessment procedures to determine the priority 
t concerns 4f their regions. Advisory boards are made up of: representa- 
tives fronieacb, state in a lab's region (legislators, Chief State School 
Officers, ana other state education officials), school district repre- 
sentatives (superintendents and school board members), school and com- 
^ munit^representatives (principals', teachers, and parents)^ higher 
I educa^fct representatives, and representatives from the business com- ^ - 

munities. . •* / • 

In their needs assessments, the labs use telephone interviews, mail * * 

surveys^ and policy analyses with a wide range of clients in their 
region!. The results of these procedures are reviewed* with their 
boards—which meet regularly to review the* labs 1 needs assessment 
-procedures and to set priorities for RSO work. Then, when priority 
needs are identified, the labs submit scopes of work' to NIE for review 
and approval. * , 
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15. . 

Q„ The research and development centers were established to address 2 educa- 
• tional issues of national concern.. How were these key issues determined? 
What system is used to ensure that these centers are meeting the national 
needs in their assigned fields? How is it determined that these issues 
ire sti.Vl current?. What is the mechanism for phasing out centers- whose 
Issue areas areVno longer relevant or crucial? * 

A. In 1972 the research and development centers were transferred to NIE from 
the Office of Education, During the subsequent years, Congressional 
set-asides in the Institute's appropriations created an environment of 
s sheltered competition, which limited HlVs ability to redirect the . 
* research issues addressed by the centers. 

To develop centers on critical issues that arose during the 19701s— for 
example, bilingual education reading and teaching— the Institute used 
the alternative of open competitions, in wfiich awards were made to new 

• organizations that are not a part of the network of 17 labs and centers. 
. In } 1979 a Congressional ly-mandate* panel recommenced that tbe Institute 
ente^into a long r term planning and strengthening relationship with* the 
centfrs, in which their research missions could be strengthened and in 
some cases redirected. Each centermow has a national advisory panel- to 
provide guidance in the selection 1 of research issues. ^ Under the, terms 

of the long-term relationship, each center would also undergo an inten- * 
sive review of the priority 4nd quality of its work during the third 

♦ year of its grant. On the fcasis of this review NIE coulfl reruew the 
grants of centers doing high-quality work on high-priority issues, and" 
it cojrid request centers working on issues na longer relevant to current 
priorities to phase out their work. 

\ \ 

16. ■ ^ ' 

Q. Please provide us with- a list of projects sponsored fcy NIE, indicating 
which were awarded through competition and which were awarded as s«le- 
' source grants or contracts. Please*%]sp indicate which were awarded to 
a regional education lab or researBf^nit^emonstration center. Please 
provide also a separate list of the; labs and centers with a description 
of the research they conduct, their contracts with NIE, the total amount 
of their current NIE funding and their status, in terms of years funded 
and y^ars remaining under present contracts. . % . 

A. Attached are: (1) National Institute of-Education FY 1980 Awa rds , "with 
- sole-source awards asterisked; (2) a s eparat e list of the 17 educational 

^?S2? S i an 2 J en l ers and descriptioriro? each; and (3) a chart show- 
ing FY 4981 fundfng from NIE and from other sources. 

io» th M*?$ * earSf since the * were tr *nsferred from OE to NIE in " 
ivu t all 17 labs and centers, have received noncompetitive awards ffbm * 
NIf. Except far the Center for Education P.ollcy and Management (CEPM) 
and the Wisconsin Research* and Ceveftpmenfc'Center for Individual School- 
ing (WRDCIS), each lab and center is now in the second year of a ^year 
award ending November 30, 1982. (CEPM and WRDCIS are in the firsVyear 
of 3-year awards ending November 30, 1983.) 

» Under NIE^administrative policy for long-term relationships with these & 
organizations,' each lab and .center is to undergo a thirtf-year review. 
As a result of this. review. NIE may: (1) make a new 3-year award, (2) 
.strengthen the^organizatioft's^work for a-Jimited period of time with the . 
possibility of a new 3-year award in the future*, or (3) phase out a W . 
or center with low-»quality or low-priority work. 
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Names and locations of the 17„ Ubs and Contcrs * Jul> J °* 

Laboratories ' ♦ 

• * *» • 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory. (AEL; located in' Charleston, 
tfes't Virginia; serves Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Wes't Virginia) 



J 



CBMREL, Inc. (located "in .St. Louis; serves Hlinoi*, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin) 

Far -We st Laboratory for Educational Research^and Development (FWL; 
located in San Franciscos^serjte^J^ifornia^ Nevada, and Ujtah)^ * 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL; located in 
Kansas City and Denver; serves Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska^. *• 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming) ' * " ™ . 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREl; ^located in Portland, 
Oregon; serves Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Oregon,. the Trust 
Territories of the Pacific, and Washington) 

Research for Better Schools (RBS; located in Philadelphia; serves 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) 

SoutHWest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL; located in Austin; 
serves Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma , and Texas) 

SWRL Educational Research and Development (SWRL; located in Los Alaraitos, 
California; serves Arizona, California, and Nevada) 

t * <■ 

Centers * « 

Center for Educational Policy and Management (CE&I; located at the 
University of Oregon) f Eugene, -Oregon„97401 

Center" for the Study of Evaluation (CSE; located at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, California 90024) 



Center for Social Organization of Schools (CSOS, located at Johns Hopkins 
- ^ • University), Baltimore, Maryland 21218 - - — ■ 

Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance (IFC, located 
at Stanford University), Stanford, California 94305 

Learning Research art'd Development Center (LRDC J , located at the University * 
. of Pittsburgh) 1 Pittsbtfrgh, Pennsylvania 1S200 

National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (K'QKMS, • * 
* independent; located in Boulder, Colorado "SO 302) 

■» . 

National Center for Research in Vocational Fducntion (NCRVE; located at. 
The Ohio State University) Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education (UDCTEJ located at 4 
tfce University of Texas, Austin 78712), 

Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Indiv idujalizcd Schooling 
(WRDCIS; located at tha^nivcrsity of Wisconsin, Madison 53706) 



«3 



Mission and Programmati c Focus of Each -Ub and e»nt»y 
laboratories ■ • * 
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AEL s mission is to inprove education artti educational opportunity for those who live 
in the laboratory's primarily nonurban region. The lab provides two major types e* 
service: dissemination and short- tern regional services, such as technical assistance* * . 
in response to the immediate needs of the lab's constituency; and rbng-term-<£3-5 ' ■ 

year) research an4 denonstration activities* in specific subsrantive areas identified" 
-as high priority by thejregion's educators and citizens.. At present the lab's long* 
term research is in basic skills, school-family relations, life-long learning f<Sr 
adults, and pupil behavior problems. 

CEMREL's prinary mission is to improve the effectiveness of instruction ^n^its region's 
schools by the development and application of curricula and instructional systems* • 
ba£ed upon relevant research in the social and behavioral sciences; systenatic 
instructional analysis by scholars in the major content areas, the application of \ -J 

systens analysis and planning to the development of curriculum, and the organization 
and nanagenent of instruction; careful assessment of individual learners and 
, learning outcoaesj and the use of new and pronising instructional technology, hith 
its NIE funds 0 CEMREl conducts projects on nathenatics, arts and humanities, urban 
education, training for women and minorities, teaching strategies, and dissemination* 

FWL 's aission is. to contribute to improveasnt in the quality of learning experiences 
tha't s^upport^he^yalues and functions of a hunanistic society. FWL carries out tms 
mission by conducting four types of activities. *^1) the production of-new knowledge 
through research; f&) pjogranaatic development leading' to new high-quality products 
or processes that will serve the needs of*all learners, with particular attention to 
programs concerned with processes of quality teaching and learning, use of the outcomes 
of educational research and development,- education as it .relates to work, and * 
education for a pluralistic society; (3) technical a>*fstance in support of quality m . ^ 
education £or those who seek or need such service, and {4) the maintainance oft-an 
impartial environment where educationaf issues can be confronted and assessed. 

McfcHL's aission is to improve educational practice in, its' region, with particular 
attention to those who traditionally have received a< poorer quality of education than 
l\ P r T lat J° n - P "? aiy kenefiei^es of McREL*« work are v ninorities the 

handicapped, those in snail, isolated, o fc rural schools. a* wonen. VTo achieve this *^ 
mission, McREC employs three strategies Increasing and^rovinf the use by 
P rni^i-«n r %H f r SC f rCh and ^ sr >«^based knowledge: knowledge dissen"at!on and 

a \ i ^ iVV° patnZ ° f knowled se about educational practice in. the rTgion 
and development xtf 'the capabilities of individuals And organizations in the region' 
to receive and use knowledge for practice improvenent * g 

Wm's mission is to assist education, govemaent. coireunity agencies, business and 
labor in improving quality and equality in educational programs and processes by 
tltl^l "J d \" eoinatin § effective educational products and procedures; conducting 
research on educational needs and problens. providing technical assistance in 
educational problem solving; evaluating effectiveness of educational programs an d 
projects; providing training in educational planning, nanagenent. evaluation and 

5 a , nd uf e rf ng as an *n?°™tiqn resource on effective educational program 
and processes > Nitb lts NIE funding the lab condudts projects on functional E 

ind^^Ui^ liJST? 6 Cvaluation ' a PP lied perfor«lhce testing, education 

S„r^; rault ^ Cu J tu ^ xn-servxce training, training for *onen and minorities, rural 

SuVilT' ? rC !S 3rC J &nd deve,0 P' a » t services, dissenination, co^etencj-bascd 
education, and conputeHtec^nology. . ^ ' 
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RBS's mission h to apply the results of educational research and development in 
improving elementary and secondary schools in its region. The lab works at the state 
and intermediate levels to provide information and training in the design and 
implementation of state-initiated school improvement programs. It works with local * 
schools to builfl staff skills in plannirtg, implementing, disseminating and evaluating 
improvement programs. In basic skills, the emphasis is on turning research into 
practical day-to-day procedures for in creasing, student reading and math achievement, y 
In career preparation, schools and communities are assisted in building capability 
•to .help young people decide about careers. The Regional Exchange program supplies^.^ 
research-based Information and technical assistance to state-initiated school », ? ' , 
improvement programs.' Evaluation services offers assistance to agencies desiring* to 
assess the effects of their programs, while Field Studies contributes to an understanding % 
of how schools change and can be helped to improve. «,* 

\\ ** 

SEDL's mission is to promote quality learning in its region by conducting research, 
developing educational products , and*assisting other educational Institutions. These 
activities address, three broad goals: (1) meeting the educational 'needs of special 
populations, such as those with unique language or cultures, physical or mental 
exceptionality or functional competency; (2) understanding and* studying the conditions 
that influence learning and schooling both in and out of the school setting; and (3) 
linking potential users, such as teachers or state departments fof education „ with 
tested cost*e'ffective educational products or strategies. 

* * ' ' " 1* • 

SWRL' s mission is to develop fundamental, significant improvements in education and 

to conduct educational research in order to solve the problems and to .serve the needs 

of the public and private schools, colleges and universities in itsrregion. Kith its 

NIE funding the lab conducts projects on operational quality and equality in education,. 

basic skills instruction, bilingual-bicultural education, and participatory research 

and development . ^y' * 

* Centers * ^ * 

CEPM's mission .is the conduct, synthesis, and dissemination of research directed toward 
improving the performance of elementary and secondary schools through the use of policy 
and management tools. This center has recently sharpened its mission to focuS more 
directly^on the effects of administrative policies and management practic ^jan the 
conduct of education. Much of its current effort is devoted to laying oiittWe J 
connections between policy, management, and outcomes. This effort requires SRqkcw 

* of the literature on student outcomes and instructional processes; on teacher behavior 
and how it. is shaped by such immediate factors as curriculum , instructional technology > L 
work, resources, and incentives; on facets of organization and administration that shape 
those immediate factors; and on the broad setting of community preferences y governance, 
and professional expectations within which local education takes place. This in^nsive 
review will produce a research agenda for^he Center, and should stimulate scholars 
elsewhere as well* * W 

CSE 's mission focuses on education" testing and evaluation. Using diverse social science 
frameworks, CSE conducts research on the use of evaluation and testing information in 
educational settings from the pre-school through the university. CSE's goals include 
the identification of conditions under which evaluation and test information lead to 
improved educational programs and the generation of improved statistical and testing 
methods. Much of CSE's work in-, information use and educational improvement has 
, focused on issues facing educators at the state and local level's. Recent CSE research 
concentrates on new and more valid ways of testing literacy and Writing ability. 
Other research projects are studying such fundamental issues as /airncss and validity 
. of tests and the costs and benefits of testing and evaluation programs at the federal, 
state and local levels. A program of basic research to pinpoint indicators of school 
effectiveness is currently under development. i 
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(-SOS 's nission is to produce useful knowledge on how changes in the structure and 
organization of schools influence student learning, attitudes, and success in adult 
roles. To carry out its mission, the center is organized into four pro grans > each 
of which focuses on a specific ♦class of outcoaes and a particular level of educational 
organisation. The School Organization PrOgraa studies variation in the structure of 
classrooms and schools and their effects on immediate student outcomes, such as academic 
achievement and aspirations.. The School Processes/Career Development Program examines 
schools and school systems and their effects on long-term student outcoaes, such as 
higher education, careers, and job satisfaction. The School Desegregation Program 
studies school organization in relation to immediate outcomes (positive student /relation* 
minority academic achievement) and long-term consequences (social mobility of minorities. 
The Delinquency and School Environment Program examines the relationship of the; social 
organization of schools and in-school and later'life delinquency. Another program bring' 
in young women and minority researchers for a year of collegial work with the Center's 
research staff. 

IFG's mission focuses on tfie origins, iiqplesentation and consequences, of different 
finance and governance arrangements in the educational sector. The center conducts 
basic and applied research on the fiscal, political, legal and organizational processes 
of eleoentary, secondary and postsecondary education in the public and private {sectors. 
In particular, the equity and efficiency implications of various finance* and governance 
arrangfaents are addressed through programs on catafodcal grants~in education, 
alternative structures of governance, and law and education. Th^center provides 
'information to a wide audience of federal, state and local practitioners and policy 
makers on such topics as financing special education, the impact o£ tax and expenditure 
linitations on educational services, the consolidation of federal grants, bi-lingual 
education programs, and tuition tax credits. 

LRDC's research addresses two topics: the processes^jaf^learning and ?l*e processes of 
schooling. % Pervading^ both lines of work is a common theme, a concern with understanding 
how knowledge and skill are acquired in various school content areas. Research on 
the processes of learning focuses on understanding the nature and developaent of expertis 
within and across school subject matter areas, including reading, nathematics, science, 
and general learning skills. Research on the processes of schooling is concerned with 
understanding the contexts within which school learning occurs, that is, the ways in 
which school and family variables influencevthe learning process. The work on . < 4 
schooling includes three sets of activities: .a program of research on social learning, \ 
program of research on how natural variations in schooling processes affect learning, T 
and the developaent and testing p$ an educational model which puts into practice the 
center's ideas about facilitating learning. 

NCHEKS' s mission is to improve planning and management in colleges, universities, and ' 
State agencies of higher education through research , development, and assistance 
activities. The center is organized into five programs. The Planning and Financing 
Program is developing methods of strategic planning for institutions to use in the 
current environment of declining resources, as well as conducting research on new state 
funding formulas that are based on principles of marginal cost. The Information for \ 
Management Program is developing a series of indicators of the status of higher 
education in such areas as the costs to students of going to college, student retention 
and academic preparedness, student participation in different types of postsecondary 
education, and the state financing of higher education. Organizational Studies is a ** , 
new program of basic research on decision-making processes in institutions of post- 
secondary education. The Management Developaent program provides training for 
administrators in manageaent techniques and leadership through a summer .institute and 
through* shorter seminars. The National Resources Program complements these program 
activities through providing resources for visiting scholars and interns, and for 
planning and evaluating the center's programs. « 
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KCRVE is conducting * four-year research, program on employability that will describe 
and analyze the various sectors Of society that prepare youth for employmentf. The- 
purpose is to. arrive at recommendations on how to efficiently and equitably assist 
/outh in developing employability competencies. The research is 'organized into three 
projects: (1) study of linkages between educators and employers that is focused on 
how well educational goals match employment requirements; (2) study of factors that 
consistently place some youth at high risk of school* failure and persistent unemploy- 
ment; and (5) study oft approaches to assessing and documenting the employment 
competencies of youth. - A final project is the Resource and Referral Service, which 
is developing a database of available-educational information resources. 



ROCTE's ©ission is to conduct research ana" related activities in close collaboration X 
with practitioners, policv-makers, and researchers at all levels in the field of 
teacher education. The center aims to increase the validated knowledge bases under- 
lying ^effective teaching and learning and successful implementation of rese arch-has ed 
practices dn a variejey of settings. Specific research initiatives are focused on 
areas 4 of major concern toY practitioners in public schools and colleges. The center's 
projects include research Resigned to increase knowledge bases regarding the effects 
of various kinds of teachers and teaching on various important' dimensions of learning 
by students with different Backgrounds , characteristics and previous achievements, 
research on the effpetatpf teacher education programs and practices on teachers; and 
research on the suppodtvnd delivery systems required to assure high quality 
implementation of r esj[a rch-vali dated practices by teachers and teacher educators who 
have differing conceals, characteristics, previous experience and current perspectives. 

WRDCIS has redefined its mission to focus on student diversity and the implications \ 
of diversity for schooling. Moving beyond an earlier focus on individual psycho logicajfr 
differences and the individualization of teaching to respond to them, the center is now 
exploring the major dimensions along which students differ and which are important "to 
teaching and school management. Research programs deal with differences in student 
learning and development > especially development of language proficiencies and other • 
basic skills; differences in the, response of students to various classroom processes 
and teaching techniques; differences in students which require schools to "manage and 
allocate resources to meet the needs of various groups; and differences in students 
which result in Federal, state, or local mandates to provide specialized' services, 
often compounding the demands on local classrooms. The center's goal is to locate 
those differences amj0g students which are most important to education, and to explain 
how those differ enc«*can be met' most efficiently and effectively by local schools. 
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Funding * ' 

App^i^ately on e .third of NI£*s total anaual budget (over 40% of its proara^budeeV*" 
has been awarded to the l«bs ahd centers over the past few years. As WSat tf \ 
S?l« d f J ' the stabUit/ provided by ?he new^iJcy. f2vorabTrev?cws \ 
has ^fadHvT* J"" 1 \ costs ' * he "t* 1 «»»t awarded to the labs andWcrs 

^ *Aat. Awarded to ^ 

Labs 5 Centers 
FT 77 $25.6 »x 1 1 ion 
FY 78 - $28.0 million 

FY 79 ' $29.6 million v * 
FV 80 $30.6 Million 
FY 81 $30.9 Billion* 

wHS* nj'SJ th ° Ubs ' * nd «» ters ' t0t41 fu " din * all sources)* i $ 

(53%) ei2 ! f N £ S '< 51 '< 56 '»<C83*) cOBes from the federal gov'emaent! SmSe. 986.592* 



Inst x tut ioir 


Total 

FY 81 Funds 


Total Funds ,„ 
froa Fed. Govt . 


% Of 


Total Funds 
iroa Nit 


% of 
Total 


AEL 


1,907,443 


1,825,153 




96 % 


1 On/) Ton 

1,04U, ill 


95 % 


CEMREL * 


6,072,140 


3,057,465 




50.4% 


2,759,669 


45.4% 


CEPM 


884,055 


884,055 




100 % 


884,055 


100 % 


CSE. s 


^*»«75,000 


975,000 




90.7% 


975,000 


90.7%~ 


CSOS 


, v 1,952,609 


1,908,278 




97 % 


1,356,000 


69 % 


FWL 


8,125,391 


7,706,471 




95 % 


,3,837,600 


47 % 


, IPC 


l,300,00d 


1,309,000 




100 % 


1,300,000 


100 % 


LRDC 


3.999,021 , 


3,597,997 




90.1% 


2,627,067 


65.8% 


HcREL 


1,228,000 


87?, 785 




71.5% 
* 


877,785 


71.5%* 


KCHEHS 


2,650,000 


1,945,000 




73 % 


1,625,000 


60 % 


NCRVE 


8,867,000 


7,629,000 




86 % 


If 020, 000 


11.5% 


NWREL 


9, 361*, 900 


7,028,000 




75.1% 


3,521,600 


37.6% 




3,481,855 


* 3,214,000 




92.3% 


2,607,000 


74.9% 


rdcte\^ 


1,687,000 


1,575,000 




93 % 


1,575,000 


93 % 


SEOL X, 


2., 700,000* 


2,467,000 


0 


91.4% 


2,013,344 


74.6% 


SWRL , 


4^5^,000 


3,333*910 * 




73 % +" 2,055,150 


v 45 \ 


tVRDCIS 


2,482,000 


2,132,000 




85.9% 


2,132,000 


85.9% 


TOTALS 


62,340,414 


31,456,114 




82.5% 


32,986,592* 


52.9% 



iiil f 9% 5fl5 8 ii2iJ«lK ffi'ttt f,Sfn^° tM NIC funding Ixstcd at the hottoa of the pa ? e 
U3Z,9&6,59JJ includes all Nit fundxng, xncludlng nonxes won in coopetitxons and awarded 
through separate contracts or grants. t 
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K A* I 0 N At I.KSTITUTB.O; EDUCATION 
H 1980 AWARDS 



areas «nd other cross-Inetltute everde follow. - ewerai in thoie three progren 



PAGE 
NUMBER 

1 

25 

t 

38 
50 
51 

58 . 



PUHOINC AREA 



TEACHING AND LEARNING 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND ORGANIZATION 
DISSEMINATION AND IMPROVEMENT Or PRACTICE 
0P7ICE Or THE DIRECTOR 
V ^SOLICITED PROPOSAL PROGRAM 

EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 



f 

AMOUNT OBLIGATED 
THROUCH 9/30/80 

$37,979,535 

12,115,890 

22,872,203 

657,586 

(3,213,861) 

' (30,607,913) 



ES 



TOTAL 



Budget end Progren Anelyele Division 

Office of Adalnletretlon, Menegenent, end Budget 



*Sole-source awards qre asterisked, 



T g y H I » C A^HD LEARNING 

V 

, r 

o GENERAL 

, ? 

A V A R D E E 

* American Psychological Aasoclstlon* 
Vaehlngton, DC ^ 

Bank Stmt Collsgs of Education 

Ntv York, MY • 



Univereity of" Delaware 

Newerk,pE_, 



(Tttt 



Ohio Unirereity 
Athena, OH 



NXE/ftetlonal Science Foundetlon 
Betheeda, MD 

Various indlvlduala ' 



National Inatitute for Community 

Development 
Roealyn, VA 



Dliurle Asaocletee 
Vaaftlnjtton, DC 



ft 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD CRANT NO. 



5 250,000 4/80 - 4/82 

80,76* 9/80 - 6/81 

1,200 9/29 - 8/80 

28,682 8/80 - 8/81 

250,000 9/80 - 9/81 

323,586 Vertoue 

161,016 *9/79 - 8/80 

72,986 9/79 - 9/80 



400800009 



DESCRIP.TI 0 



Support for postdoctoral fellows to engege In research in educe- 
tlon end related disciplines* 



400800023 To examine the Implementation "and ijtptct of microproceseing 1 - tech- 
nology In schools* 

' * 

NIEC79012* Gathering dete on typee of children* e groups in end out of class- 
rooms, with a focue on children* e eoclel leernlng la school set- 
tings. , , ? — ■ — ■ ^ — 



NIEC80016* The purpose of thle reeeerch Is tojtudy the changing mcenlnge of 
literacy In. the United Stetee from' 1700 to the present* 4 

N1EIA80011 Interagency- agreement for eupport of e Joint NIB/NS7 granta 
program etudvlne mathewatic* and acl#nr* leamlna prnc 

Vetioue Preparation of planning paper e and repot te, relieve of grent 
■pplleatlonmS end other miscellaneous amaU procuremente for 
existing c^proposed projecte related to the T4L mission* 



400760036 



400790035 



Contractor provided technical ssslstance fort T4L Resaerch 
Crante Program; and planning and management of conferencee, work- 
shops, task force, etc, > 

To provide reeeerch eupport for grant e seminars planning confer- 
ences, study group meetlnge, end report preperetlon* ^ 



ERIC 



7. 



o READI NG AMD LAHCUASU5TUDIKS 

» A W A R D E g 

Michigan State University % 
East Lansing, Ml - t » 



FT 1980 # 
AMOUNT 

$ 16,990 



PERIOD COVERED 
S3 AWARD 

9/80 - 9/81 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT KQ. 



NIEC800056 



I. . 
I 0 



To conptrt both Spsnleh and Engl lth languags uss by » Mexican- 
Americsn adultt enrolled In en edult bssic educetlon progrsm. 



Stanford University, 
Stsnford, CA « 

Dr. gltt J r Nrtlett 
New York, NT 



University of HavaULV 
•Manoe, K\ 



40,335 



20.087 



9V8p - 9/81 HIEC800156 The National Study of Secondary School Writing la examlng.the 
' teaching of writing In all aubjact areaa In secondary achoola. 

i> 

9/80 - 8/81 KIEC800059 Thla reaearch investigates development of aklll In organizing 
narra tive text a in good and poor elcmcntery and Junior hlgh- 



achool wrltere. 

13,665 8/80 - 7/81 NICC80O087 To conduct reaearch on language ure of three- and four-year-old 
( children In metropolitan Honolulu* 



University of California 
Berkeley, CA 

Unlvereity of >South Carolina , 
Coluable, SC 



Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 




, 35,0A0 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC800125 
» 

* 45,4*00' 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC800175 



To compart written end spoken language differences," 



40,912 '9/80 - 9/8r ^ •NIEC800157 



. 14,264 



14.947 



6/80 - 5/81 NIEC800054 



V4; 



9/80 - 8/81 * NIEC800058 



Thla project lnvsstlgatee the complex process of reading cottpre* 
hsnslon. A clearer understanding of factora involved In reading 
comprehenelon will be useful in sore effective* teaching of reading. 

The propoeed work lnveatlgatea bilingual aubjact a' accuracy and 
•peed in aolvlng deductive reckoning problems in Spealah and 
English.' 

To examine the editorial decision-making procaeaea of experienced 
and Inexperienced writer*. .Reeulta should help teachere become 
more; aware that effective revision f trrftsglss cennot be teught 
through e eimple llet of do's and don'te fQcuelng on utege end 
print convention. % k 

Prolect la deelgned tot (D help Identify etudente et risk for 
, reading failure. (2) provide teachere with valid and practical 
phonic a principle! to help etudente sound out polysyllabic words, 
and (3) contribute to e theoretical understanding and practical 
approaches to underetandlng reading failure in the inner city; 



University of Arizona 
* Tucson, AZ 



■^Indiana University Foundation 
ng^on, IN 



Temple University 
Philadelphia. PA 



University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor f MI - -' 



Cheroket Educstion Center, Inc. 
Tehlequeh, OR *• 



Center for Applied linguistic* 
Arlington, VA 



N*V Mexico SUt* Univsrsity 
Ui Croc**, W 



University of Pennsylvania 
.. Philadelphia, PA 



/ 



-t 



FT 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
W AWARD 



COHTRACT/ 
CHANT MO, , 



$ 14,783 6/80 - 6/81 ,NIEC800057 



The project Will conduct s aepottdery cnalyala of c deU beoe on 
responses of children from severe 1 linguistic populetions to * 
number of story readings. The reeeerch will contribute to know-' 
ledge of hov children understand or misunderstand reeding text*. 



52,285 * 8/80 * 8/81 MIK80O121 



9 '30,153 9/80 * 1/81^ MEC800163 



Research is designed to analyze ths growth of written language 
among preschool snd primary-greda children by Identifying the 
specific characteristics (hat Influence children's development 
of written lenguege -llterecy. »» 

The elm of the research is to compare speech end writing. 



*0,544 9/80 - 8/81 HIEC800148 
15,000 8/80 - 7/81 H1EC800120 
19,703 7/80 - 6/81 MIEC800122 



50,761 7/80 - 7/83 



29,505 9/80 - 9*S1 



KIEC800124 



NIEC800182 



Ths proposed geaeerch is s class rooe-bss ed Instructional prsgram' - 
designed to mjtoaura end promote children* e reading comprehension 
skills. 1 * 

put purpoes of this'study 1* to Identify the developmental t stsges 
of oral language acquisition of Cherokee children. 

This study will examine fx* nature of a unique "dialogue journal** 
which was developed end Joed by s classroom teacher. for over ten 
yeers. - 7 V "* 

The purpose of thlaJs^udy is toidevelop techniques for snalyting* 
the comprehensibility of Spanish-language texts which viirparmit 
e compsrlson of Spsnlsh snd English 'materiel* uaed in bilingual 
educetlon progrema. 

This project studies ths atfects of 'different pedegoglcel teeh- 
niqut* on reading acquisition. ( 
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A W A R D E E 



Univeraity of Colorado 
Boulder, CO ^ 



University of Georgia 
Athens, CA 

Kent ^ete^Vnlverelty * 
Kent,. OH 

Onlverelty of Denver 
Denver, CO,' 

Unlverelty of Vltconeln 
Madledn, VT . * 

Unlverelty of fens a a, 
Lawrence, KS 



Unlverelty of New Kemp ah Ire 
. Durham, KH 

• Sttte University of Hew York 
Buffalo, NY 

^Unlverelty of Illlndle 
Urbena, XL 



t> * 

FY 1980 
AMOUNT 


PEKIOD COVERED 

AT AHAKD 


.4 

CONTRACT/ 

UHArtT NO. 


$* 19,119 


9/80 * 8/81 ' 


NIEC780172 








29,918 


A/an • fi/fn 

0/ OU Qf OA 


vt f>f> 7 sJk e A 
Itlfiu/OOVj') 


50,000 


9/80 - 8/81 


• NIEG780223 

i 


40,000 


Q/Jtn — R/A1 


' < 








26,314 


7/80 - 6/81 


NXEC780052 


66,000 


9/80 T '«/8l 


^NIEC780179 



PES C 



I P T I 0 H. 



Unlverelty of Texas- 
Research end Development Center for Teecher 

Education , 
Austin, TX • 



39*590 9/80^-f/8W 

54,9*4 8/80 - 7/81 
l,7f0,000 " 10/80 - 9/81 

"409,137 9^80 - 9/81 



increeee.uiwere tending or why eorae texte ere easy to read end 
o there ere^terd. ♦* 

Reeeerch on hoy ftl! children comprehend vhat they reed end hoi 
long they remember It., 

ProJectJto develop a more accurate neana of identifying procaei 
of reading comprehension In children aa veil ea adulta. 

Research on the developaent of comprehension ektlle In the mid< 
„ gradee. , * * 

Reeeerch to teat e theory of how children, iearn to undera^and * 
written texte, * 



reading_for comprehension at the elementary, eccondery, end col- 
lege levels, „ ^ 

IR?7m74^-^ReeMreh-on- the-i tovelopa«nt~of-the^co«poslng--and spelling-process— w~ 
In primary children, + 



i priaary 

eeerch 
egenclea 



NIEC780224 Reeeerch enlgrltlng skills needed In buslneae flraa and othe'r 



400760116 ^ he > Ctnt,r for^the Study of Reading conducts reeeerch on reading 
„ comprehension/ focusing on the treneltlon {jom early reading to 

the stage vhere coaprehenalon end retention are required end 
. ■ m eeeklng veye to eass studente' transition Into mora intellects- * 
elly demanding reading ta'ska o^fthe middle greaee. 

400780060 Study -of, llterecy, development In eelected ^community cofrlfgee In. 
Texae, • * 



Arizona Stete University 
Tcmpe, AZ , 



9 



211,439 J/80 9/81 * 400780061 Study- of iltcrecy development In eelected community t cOllegee In 
- ' * +~ r\ i Arlrona, * , 

■'U \ " ■ X 131 ••, • \. 



< - -H. - 



A W A R D E E 



AMOUNT 



BY AWARD 



Carnegle-Hallon Unlverelty 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Venderbllt University 
Haehville, TM • 

I 

' VniTtCiity of Arizona 
. Tuceon, AZ 

Univrfrelty of New Mexico 
Albyquerqus, NM 

Texas Christian University 
-> v Fort Worth, TX 

> * *, < ♦ 

University of Illinois 
* Urbane, XL. 

1 ■ \^5jh * 
^Univertl^&TjCalifortiU . 

Unly«rslty o? ;Mlchlfgn . % 
Ann Arbor, HI 



University of Notrs Dame 
"Notre Out, IN 

I Tcahiva Unlverelty 

Nev York,' NY ' 

Unlvtrslty of Cellfomls 
Berkeley, ,fc* * \ 

Carnegie-Mellon ynivereity 
Pittsburgh; PA 

Unlvsrslty of CellfornU 
Berkeley t CA * 



f CTANT NO, , 



DESCRIPTI ON 



9 $3,627 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC780195 Reeeerch on leernlng end the writing process in edulte7 

. <" * 

43,000 9/80 Y*(*l NIK5790ll7 Reeeerch to pinpoint effective veye for children to comprehend 
/ - • j, written information. **- * 

23,9*7 /9/8i - 9/81 * HI EC 790167" Research to get s better undsretending of ths difficulties, etu- 
' denti hsve with textbooke. - a 

■ i \ > >* ' 

59,971 -^/80.- 9/81; ' NIK790179 Research dlrtcted at improving the teaching of litsrscy for poor 
- ' * ' « and Minority populetions. 

v . • * 

46,234 9/80 -^9/81 . NIEG790157 r Reeeerch to determine the extent that outline format heedlnge 
* i help atudtnta learn eclence text, 

. * ; i v . 

31,153 9/80 - 8/81./ NIEC790136 Reesarch to determine how people of varying llts'rscy eklllo cops . 

~*C~ V ' , wUh activities In different social ectt^nge in delly life. 

. * ' ✓ * * 

65,0OCy 9/80 - 8/81 \ ' NJKP790135 Research- on how prsschoolsrs deal with written, materiel. 

2 . - * * * - , - . ? - 

50$60O, 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC79013,3 Rssearch to better understand the rolee of the. writer and ths 
^3 * f ' ' w . reader In* order to improve comprehension in storiss, ssssya, etc. 

53,V»^ 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC790134 Resesrch on the mors complex aepeots of memory snd their relation 
V * to ths acquisition of reading skills. 

55,980 9/89,~ ?/8t NIEq79,0122 Research to better under etand factors that influents ths jc quiet- 
~* \ " ' tion of litsrscy ekille. • 

' 47,284* 9/80 - 9/81. 'j NUC790121 Reeeerch to dlacovsr*the 'specific 'skills tested by teste ot* rXd- 
4 ^lng cjompreheneion. * 

68,000 9/80 - 9/81 , j NIEC7 90119 Reeeerch on the psychological procsss underlying reading compre- 

{ k " heneion, , t 

\ 

74,998^. 9/80 - 9/81 I NIEC790;i8 Reeeerch to etudy extent to which different fectore sccount for 

A hAu mtfrlrlw anrl mt 9 ti* fanf 1 w .mi.* 1 A* ma tairn • mmff\r\A 1 «n_ 



0 



how quickly snd efficiently young children lesrn a second len- 



A V A X DEE 



FT 1980 miOp COVERED , CONTRACT/ 
AHOUKT_ BY A WARD CRAKT HO. 

400790>N2 
400790077, 

RZEG790138 



Inter-Aaericsn ftsiesrch Associates 
Rosslyn, -VA * 


£ 287 K 626 


7/80 - 9/81 

• 


California State University v 
Sscramento, CA 


137,821 


' 8/80 - 9/81 


iSkanf ord University 
Stanford, CA 


59,458 


10/79 - 9/80 


* * %' 




* 


Aaerloan Institutes for Research 
Washington, DC , 


550,000 


11/79 - 2/81 














Stanford University 
Stanford, CA , 


29,982 


4/80 - 9/80 


» 

*Haaklns laboratories 
New Haven, CT/S ' . 


15,000 


9/80 - 8/81 


Korthvesttrn Univaraity 
Evantton, }L # 

• 


29,984 


9/8<T- 9/8i; 
« 








* i t 




< 















Fundaaental research on language' proficiency testing snd profes- 
sional development for teachers to iaprovs seseesment practices. 

The studr is examining an exemplary bilingual education program 
and Identifying the significant characteristics of that achool 
system and 'community. 

The study focuses on bilingusl linguistic competence ss it 
relstes to pupils' language dominance and achool achievement. 



IKJC 



400780043 The-Docuaent Deaign Project ahould produce knowledge and tech- 
* niquea that will be ueeful im (1) providing training In dow 
aent deeign for students rsnglng from the high-school level to 
the doctors! level, e wording to their needs and the intended 
uses of their training; (2) building theories of human informa- 
tion processing that are apeclflc to functionally important read- 
in | and writing teaks chat people frequently perform In echool, 
on the Job, and during routine deily ectivitiee; and (3) improv- 
ing the deeign of certein important documents publiehed in the < 
public and private aector. , » 

KIEC800040 Study of Jingyiatifc knowledge of nonteedsrs compered to readere 
among aonolingual and bilingual adults. 

MIEC800178 Project will perform reeeerch In the vmrloor reeding and writing 
proceesee in deaf sdulta. 

KIEC80O176 Thie project will etudy children'e knowledge about, written len- 
flfcuage et the time they are beginning to reed, 
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A W A % 0 g E 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
_ BT AWARD GRANT NO.' 



ARC Assoclstes 

Oakland, pA 



fttsr-Amsries 
Arlington, VA 



1*7,102 6/80 - 5/81 



672,900 9/00 - 9/81 



400800013 



400800040 



P ESCRIPTIO N 



This study le focusing on e Chinee e community on 
It vlU accomplish the three tasks: (1) to identL 
bilingusi program to be etudied, (2) conduct an tSta 
study of community and school Interaction, . end (3) gynauce m 
soclollnguletlc study of tht langueges «nd dialecte used In the 
school, home, and coonuntty.' 

This project supports tht Wstlonsl Clesrlnghouss for Bilingual 
Educstlon, which collects, snslysee, end dlsaeminatee Information 
nn MUn g u il s dweit i e m — T he Cleai lughutf^c does tftlt through* 




Dins filolts Anoclstlon 
Vindov Rock, AZ 



3,442 6/80 • 5/82 



400800012 



(1) coord Inst ion snd cooperation with Titls VII Center Networks, 

(2) development of s computerised dsts file on information in 
bilingual educstlon not available in ERIC snd other date baaee, 

(3) provision of information ssrvlcss to bilingual educstora 
including s monthly newi letter end e toll-free hotline for refer- 
ence end referrsl, (4) conduct of sn Information nee da eisese- 
ment for (he bilingual education community and (5) technical 
esalstsnce* 



Thie project will examine perceptione of vinous segmente of the 
community 7 which Impact on bilingual educstlon progrsms* 



muntaC a 
a of TOi 
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p LEAJUnWC AMD DEVEtO FHEKT 
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A W A % D E E 

pnlvereity of Chicago 
Chicago, XL 



Stste University of Nev York 
Ruffslo, NY 



FT 1980 PERIOD COVERED CD ST TACT/ 
AHQim BY AWARD CRAHTNO. 



$ 22,487 9/80 - 8/81 



NIEC800099 



23,589 7/80 - 6/81 NIEG80O097 



0- H 



Univsrslty of Texas 
Austin, TX 

St. Franc U College^ 
Brooklyn, MY 



50, 



,000 9/80 - 9/81 nAg 



Data regarding individual children*! Haiti on counting and 
numeration tasks have raised a number of interesting qusstlons 
about development of these skills and llnka among them. Proj- 
ect will gather aiallar data to record the year-long arithmetic 
experience of theae students and to follow up for another yeer 
the laborstory school group. 

The study will dsacrlbi the movement jtovsrd conceptual maturity 
on arithmetic tssks of three groups of thirty students which 
will reflect e cross-section of the populetlon from s large j 



800143 



7.543 9/80 - 4/81 MEG800093 
% 



This project will exsmlne individual patterne in the development 
of number concepts in 3- to 6-year-old children. _^ 

Support of rssesrch on grsph comprehension of studsnts, snd 
lnveatlgstlon of^students* Ability to comprehend the mathematical, 
relationships expressed in grsphs snd whether this effect is over 
and beyond that of reading performance snd mathematics schieva- 



Uhlverslty-of Illinois 
Urban*, iL 

Harvard Unlvsrslty 
Casbrldge, MA 



31,888 8/80, - .8/81 NIEC800098 
21,331 7/80 - 6/81 N1EC800094 



This projsct will examine ths process by which students devslop 
key ldess involving frectlons. 

Children's undere tending of nuasrsls and the numeretlon aystem 
undergoes- change, and theee changes ire related to their cognitive ' 
development. Very young children have their 6Vn ldeee ebout what 
numerals meen, and theee Ideas era related to their developing 
notions of the number lteelf. This project will examine these 
ldeae in relatlonehlp to present snd future teechlng methods. > 
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FY 1980 .PERIOD COVERED 

AW A R' D EE AMOUNT T BY AWARD 0 

» 

University W California $ 32,156 7/80 - 6/01 
Santa Barbara, *CA 



University of California 25,773 8/80 - 7/8} 

Santa Barbara, CA 

Northern Atltona University/^ ^ m 14,015 9/80 - 9/81 



Flttsteff. AZ (/ \ . 



ff 4 



.University of Kassachutetts „ 33,611 7/80 - 6/81 

Aahirst. KA > - 



t 

University of Alaska 14.505 7/80 - 6/81 

Fairbanks. AX ' 

University of Massachusetts . , * 21,033 6/80 - l/81 
Amherst, KA \ 



\ 

City University of New Tork 46,136 9/80"- 9/fll 

Kcw York, NY. •» 

w * S 

Kassachus^tts Institute of Technology 26,069 9/80 - 8/81 

Cartridge, KA 



CONTRACT/ 



NIEC800095 This project examines differences In the ways sixth-grade boys * and 
glrfs solve arithmetic "story problems. Knowledge of the strate- 
4 glee and the cognitive processes used by boys and girls will help 

teachers plan bot^aslc and remedial lnstroctlon. ' 



NIEC80O118 This project will examine how novices letrn fto become creative 

* usera of electronic computers and will contribute to what Schnet- 
dsrman (1980) calls "software psychology" — a, theorx-?* how human* 
think about andusa computers. 

NIEC800100 This study will attempt to identify those- elements 'in tUel^n- 

9 guageor cultural background of native American undergraduate ' 
students that' may Inhibit, their effective learning of mathe- 
matics concepts. , * 

NIEC800126 Project will conduct a ssrlss of studies to invsstlgate effecte * 
• of text comprehension tty upon the acquisition and mas of ele- 

mentary probability theory. Text comprehenejblllty is derived 
from a network .representation of probability reeulte, {Concepts, 
and sxamples* Hypotheses about, proceselng of mathematical know- „ 
„ ledge will bs'tested. ' , , * 

NTEG800O92 ^To begin an lntsrdlsclpllnary*tesearch effort Into the .nature of 
mathematics teaching and learning across cultures, this study 
will Identify educational and / soclal procsssss beet suited to 
Increase the Integration of mathematical thinking into the^soclal 
And cultural circumstances of the learner • 

N I ECS 00 09 6 Project will design s conceptual framework for representing know- 
ledge of hlgh-schoOl mathematics* The framework will help teach- 
ers not only organise and preeent a topic, but also assees stu- 
dents* understanding of It. 

NIEC800119 To study how the development of humeratlonal concepts in children 
la affected by differences In -both language background snd the* 
style of mother-child Interaction In problem-solving settings. 

* * 

NIEC800144 This atudy.wlll exaalns the Influence of semantics In solving 

mult lpl lest Ion and dlylslon word problems. t 



University of Iova 
Iova Citv, U 



University o/Jfewyland 
KaltUore, KD 

University of Iova 
•lows City, IK . 

University of California 
Irvine*, CA ■ 

Univaraity. ot Florida 
Cainaayilla, TL 

Univsrtity of Chicago 
Chicago, IL 

Univtraity of Nev Orlesns 
Haw Orlaana, LA 

Institute *t Black Studlaa, 
StjLouia, MO 



Univtraity of Kasaeehusette 
Amherst, HA 



Rutgsrs* Univtraity 
Nav Brvnavick, NJ 



FT 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



$ 28,655 7/80 r 6/81 NIEG800091 

i 

46,100* 6/80 - 6/81 ^(NIEG780163 
28,990? 6/80 - 8/81 NIEG780178 
50,940 6/80 - 8/81 ^3lIEC780l94 



0 * 



Thia research vill ewwlne the bases of children's problems in 
extending asth concepts to sp'plled settings. > 



46,400 6/80 - 8/81 

49,908 8/80 - 8/81 

39,531 6/80 - 8/81- 
\ 

43,400 6780 - 8/81 



NIEG780225 
NIEG79O090 

NIEC790092 
NIEC798093 



54,800 6/80 - 8/81 NIEG790094 



53,692 6/80 - 9/81 NIEC790109 



Wsrch vill identify intsllsctusl fsctors tmdsrlying children's 
difficulties in learning mathematics. • ' 

Thia project vill examine students' understand log of plsce-valus 
notatlona in mathematics, p^ce-vaxus 

Reaearch on the use of erithmetic in the dsily lives of adult a. 

Research on successful problem-! o lying in geo«etry. 

The study vill assess differences in cognitivs development of 
secondsry-school geometry studsnts snd determine the sffsct of 
thoss differences on geometry schlevsment. 

This reeesrch Vt\l examine children' e ability to transform f itu- 
rstive information into qualitatively different information. 

This project vill identify- and examine thoaa f actora and verie- 
bles that srs rslsted to mathematics learning among black Amer- 
icana, o « 

The project vill coups re bilingual and monolingual etudenta' pre- 
conceptiona, misconceptions, snd problem-solving sbllltlss in 
mathemetlca. 

.The project vill study over time the fsctors sffscting collsgs 
students decisions on courss enrollment, major choice, and car- 
eer aaplratlona in math, science, and engineering. 
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A V A R D E E 



Policy Resesrch end Planning Group 
Chapel Hill /KG ' 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED' 
BY AWARD 



University of Viacom in 
Madison, VI 



University of Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 



Consulting Statisticians! Inc. 
Burlington, MA 

Northwestern, University f 
Evenston, IV \, 



$ , 23,479 9/80 - 8/81 



49,844 9/80 - 6/81 



59,185 6/80 - 9/81 



112,033 
44,559 



6/80 - 6/81 
6/80 - 9/81 



"CONTRACT/ 
GRA NT NO. * 

NIEG790108 

NIEG79011O 

NIEC790111 

400790066 
NIEC790114 



Project vill examine the proceaa by vhich pear group* Influence 
the choice of oath/science college^aajore of black and white 
voaen at two univeraitiee. 

Research on the school-related characteristic* and proceesee 
that ara linked to participation of black females in scientific 
and mathematical pursuits. 

Research to identify tha aoclal facto re vhich hinder or feci 11- ' 
tats Hex lean- American women' e participation in science course* 
and careers.' , x 

Rassarch on how people construct, perceive, end comprehend pres- 
entation of Information through graphs, charts, and figure*. - 

This project is investigating the role modeling proceeees that 
contribute to the probleae that female mathematics students fee* 
in higher educetion. 



Johns Hopkins Unlverelty 
Sal timbre, HD 



34,154 9/80 - 9/81 



Korrls Brovn College 
Atlanta, CA a 



Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, MS 



Vnlverelty of Wisconsin 
Madison, VI > 



48,788 6/80 - 8/81 



30,000 9/80 - 9/81 



45,546 6/80 *• 9/81 



NIEC790113 "This project Inveetigetes the social axperiencee releted to the 
development of interest, self-confidence, end competence in 
« ma^thematice among adolescent girle who heve been identified ee 
* having superior mdthematicel ability. 

N1EC790116 A etudy of repreaentetive high schools end college e in ths 
southeast U,S. to identify factors which influence bleck women 
Students to continue in or drop out of. ecience coursee. 

NIEG7 90159 The purpoee of thie project is to discover bow perceptions of 

sex role and sslf-concept of edolescent girle ere formed reletlve 
to ecience and technology in classroom sociel interactions, and 
to determine the Influence of theee variable upon girle' 
echievements and^attitudee toverd ecience* 

NIEG790112 Thie project ie examining tha development of end influences on 
4 . sex-related differences in etudente' confidence in learning mathe- 

matics. 
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Bolt, Berenek end Newman, Inc. 
Cambridge, HA ' 



*Biotpherice r Inc. 
Roctollle, HD 



Ohio State University 
Coluebus, OH 



Educational letting Service 

Princeton, Ul * 

Network of Innovative Schools, Inc 
Andover, MA 



Univereity of Illinoie 
Urbane, II ' 



*Univereity of Penney lvenle 
PhiUdelphle, PA • 



Centtr for Applied linguistics 
Arlington, VA 



12 



PY 1980 ' PEXlOD COVERED CONTKAGT/ 
AMOUNT BY A WA RD CRANT NO. 



$ 130,017 9/80 - 9/81 400800031 



21,646 3/80 ~ 8/80 400800010 



49,825 3/80 - 3/81 400800007 



128,187 9/80 - 9/81 400800032 
. 86,531 9/80 - 9/81 400800033 

109,918 8/80 - 10/81 NIEC800153 



173,544. 1/80 - 12/81 N1EC8000O2 
6,706 8/80 - 7/81 N1EC800135 



To examine exit ting cognitive eJcille trelning, review eppropriete 
cognitive science reeeerch, conduct reeeerch, end eyntheeire ell 
findings. ^ 

To prcnrldYfunde for the completion of ell editing, grsphics, 
layout, end production, of ceaers-reedy coplee of three conference 
compendia. 

The purpose of thle project le to eeteblleh the Celculetor Infor-^-» 
aatioo Center. Thle center le to collect end dleeeelnete lnfor- 
■etlon on hand-held celculetor ueege In echool mathematics to e 
veriety of eudlencee. 

The purpose of this* project le to conduct reeserch on sex equity 
In classroom Intersctlons. 

t> 

The purposs of this study Is to see hov different teechere, who ** 
consciously sre trying to schlevs sex equity In their classroom 
style, sre deellng with such questions. 

*%■ 

Thle project supports <£our interrelated ectlvltlee in etudylng' 
ma t heme t ice curricula: (1) operetloa of the Internetlonel 
Mathematics Coteiltrtss, (2) \hs U.S. Nstlonel Mathematlce Commit- 
tee, (3) dete collection end enelyeie In the U.S., end (4) the 
U.S. Nstlonel Coordinating Center. 

This award supports en sthnogrsphlc reeeerch etudy of children 1 * 
learning In end out of echoole hjr the Univsrslty of Penney lvenU'e 
Creduate School of Education end lnvolvee students in e nuaber 
of Philadelphia Dletrlct One echoole. ' '*• 

The etudy will provide. e dete beee end e deecrlptlve enelyeie of 

fi* u• p ^!?5 nUt ^ v, of language ecquleltlon found eaong 

bleck children from working cleee fenilles. , 
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o 8PPCATI0W IN THE HCTg. COMMPWITT. AHP WORK 
AWARD E E 



University of California t 
San Diego, CA 



Tt 1980 PERIQD COVERED 
AMOUNT TVT AWARD 



$ 67,203 9/80 - 8/81 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT WO. 



NIEC80OO62 



S 



Thia etudy vill provide a detailed deecrlptlon of tha tola which 
literacy plays in the non-ichool and achool environment a of 
lover- c la ie black. Anglo, and Chicano children aged five to nine. 
Such deacriptiona will be ua jtul for effective educational plan- 
ning. *V 



Harvard Univeni'y 
Cambridge, MA 



4*k 

Unlvereltyjot. Rochester** 
Kochanter, MY 



57,251 7/80 - 6/81 



13,910 7/80 - 12/80 



NIEC800086 Thia atudy will analyte the contribution of out-of -achool experi- 
^encea to the development of interaedlete-grada literacy akllla 
anong lov-iftcoae children who ere either lov- or high-reading 
achievera in aecond,' fourth, end eixth gradee. X 

NIEC800052 Thia atudy will review the interaction of fonal education with? 

training; the acceaalblllty off training to minority groupa, vtmen, 
end youth; end implications regarding the improvement of lifflong 
learning and productivity* * 



South Allan American Education Aaaoclatlon 64,144 8/80 •* 8/81 

Stockton, CA * 

♦ * « - - i 



Onlveralty of Dalavera 
Nrw.nrk L DB 



Center for Applied Linguist lea | 
Arlington, VA 




NIEC800123 Thia atudy daacribee and dpcuaenta, tha range of problems which 
* Punjob^(aouth Aalan) youth encounter In achool, invaetlgetee 

within the larger comunity context the cauiaa of *tnaas prob- 
4 ^ lens, and polnta to poealble etreteglee for reducing exletAg* 

berrlera to educational equity. ' 

j 11,991 7/80 - 7/81 NXEC800128 Thia atudy, ualng deta alreedy collected *in 1*79-80 in a junior 

high achool, will examine the social patterns and aoclel refer* 
* ente for a sample of black Junior high-school students involved 
i in rending activities in achool and non-achool settings. 



7 

28;982 9/80 - 8/81 



NIEC80O132 This atudy will daacrlbe and analyze learnings events occurn 
% « in homes of a sample of middle-clan and lover Puerto Rican 
kin dergnr ten-aged children In a town in Puerto Rico*. 
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A^tf^A^R D EE 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT HO. 



Hinnstpolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, MM 



Univtreity of Otsh 
Salt Uks City, UT> 



Appalachian Educstional Laborstory, Inc. 
Charltaton, W 



S 15.000 9/80 - 8/81 



NXEC800085 



1 t 



Univtrsity of Vsraont 
Burlington, VT 9 



Vsrbel int traction Projsct. Inc. 
Freeport, NY ^ 



*Univereity of Calif ornie 
Lot Angeles, CA * 



29,990 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC8OOO60 

25.000 6/78 - 11/79 t NXEC780201 

42.000 9/80 - 6/81 NIEC790i*6 

62.124 9/80*- 9/81 NIEC800042 



66.259 2/80 - 1/81 ) N1EG80O016 



Li* 



Sixty-four urban Indian students will bs the subjects^f "this study 
in which Indian researchers trill examine the, Indian endente who 
succeed in the public echoole. The etudy will ettempt to die- 
corer petterne of external end internal support etructuree impor- 
tant , to those Indien etudente who euccttd. Reeearch will also 
examine the worW views snd the etreteglee employed by success- 
ful Indian students in dealing with their family beckgrouitie end 
echoole* 

Thie project will use ithnogrsphic asthods to study how cognitive 
skills scquired in e complex reel-life ectivity gencrel^zi beyond 
the epecific requiremente of that ectivity to other context e end 
ectivities. 

To provids support for^ed,ucstlonel rstosrch project on etrly 
childhood and parenting,' 

Thie project ie etudy ing learning projects snd ee If -planned learn- 
ing efforts among undereduceted adults in rursl Vsrmont. 

The inyeetige{ion will ettcmpt to identify, in three eucceeeive 
annuel' follow-up etudiee, the influence of ■others' prsschool 
psrenting ekille on the children.' e echool-releted cospitenciee 
et element* ry-echool ege. 

Thie reeeerch ie en inveetlgetion of ths communicetive competence 
of Caucaeiin and Afro-Aaericen aildly retarded adulte living in 
the community* 
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Harvard University 

"° ,t ^% HA : 

University of Alaska 
Fairbanks,* AK 1 

University *f California 
Los Angeles, CA * 



Teacher* College 
Coluabls University 
New York*/ NY"' 

Cornell University 
Ithaca.iKY » 



80^*/8Jl / HI EC 7 70049 
76,500 9/80 - 9/81 \ NlEC79dl53 



76,192 3/80 



59,282. 9/80-9/81 " HIEC790172 



71,251 3/81 - 3/82 400790046 



150,000 9/80 - 9/81 400760150 



Research to etudy how veil adolescents sre prepared for csreers 
snd their sbtlity to changs csreers in lster life. 

A comparative etudy of thraa major orgsnlzstlons and schools -ss 
educational environments. This reaesrcn will examine the poten- 
tial of non-formal education for minority youth. 

Thla project will examine the toaparatlve^ablllty of red la snd 
television to stimulate the Imagination of and to transmit Infor- 
«■ nation to elementary aehool-age children of different a|ee, racea, 
and aoclal class background!, ' 

Research to 'study the role of the family In promoting children'a 
acquisition of lltereey skills learning during upper jleaentery- 
achool agea. 

/ 

Experimentsi study, on effsctlveneas of family and neighborhood to 
build Initiative, cooperetlon,' end other positive ettrlbutes In 
children. 



University of Cellfornla 
Irvine. CA 



Center for Hew Schools 
Chicago, tL 



University of Tennesaee 

tfnoxvilte, TH 



40,000 



4/80 - 11/80 



103,564 -9#0 - 9/8i 



NIEC790148 



77,411 9/80 - 9/81^ HIEC790147 



NIRC7 90180 
4 



\A comprchenalve aaaeasmant of *ths effects of work on edoleacent 
development. Results of thla atudy will bs'uaed to eeaeae coata 
and benefits of part- tine work as a supplement to formal educa- 
tion. 

Ethnographic methods sre bslng used to develop end test s typ- 
ology of relationships bstveen eoclal context feeturee of experi- 
ential learning environments and the cognitive demands of those 
environments, J . t 

Project ia^studying the relationship of non-formal adult learning 
to adult problem solving. * * 



o TEACHING AXD INSTRUCTION 

AWARD EE 

University of California 
Berkeley. CA * 



^Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, KJ * 



Slcon Frsssr University 
Burnsby, British Columbia 
Canada 



TOR Aitoclatee 

Newton, KA 



University of California 

LrvJolls, CA 

California Stete University 
Long Beech, CA 

University of Chicago 
Chicago, XL 



Harvard Unlvorelty 
Co*brldge, HA 



'FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



$ 194,856 9/80 * 9/81 



439.952 10/79 - 9/80 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT. NO. 1 



400800024 



400780065 



This etudy will focus on reeeerch on the character let ice of 
effective writing In inner-city eecondery echools. The purposes 
of thle project ere: (1) Vo Identify, dee%lbe, and snslyze the 
conditions, procedures, an| -outcomes of instruction that are 
effective In different contexts; end (2) to use the study's 
results to Uprove the effectiveness of writing instruction in 
Inner-city secondary schools. <?* u.' 



A longltudlnaKproJect designed to exaalne the coet of cowputef- 
asslsted instruction with respect to its effectiveness aa a - 
teaching device. 



21,202 -9/80 - 9/81 



65,802 y 9/80' -.9/81 



169,788 9/80 * 8/81 



32, 298 5/80 - 9/80 



201,241 12/80 - 12/81 .400770094 



10,000 7/80 - 
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NIEC790098 Children learn (or don't) to "peych out" teechera* learning 

' atyles. This study Is examining the relet ion between children 'e 

own learning atyles and the development of their eblllty to 
Identify end use differential teacher instructional etylee. i 

400790076 Study J* congrultlea snd incongruities between echool end hone 

end evecte on ln-school leernlng in five different reel el-ethnic 
groups* finding's should contribute to improvement of inatruc- 
' tlbnsl practice, snd p&rent/echool relations, 

NIEC780159 Reeeerch will attempt, to determine how organizing the claesrooa 
* differently affects leernlng, » •' 

NIEC780161 Study will exinl^e differences between puplle in how quickly and 
v 4 effectively the/- adjust to coanunlcatlng in a. new clsssroosu 

s J* 
To increase our und ere tending of the weye In which echool eye* 
: te*s,' Schools, snd classrooaa orgsnlze, sllocste, .dlstrlbuts, snd 
' utilise, educational resources, 0 

I EG 7 8009 9 This rese.ireh° will' provide basic knowledge sbeut tHe.cuIturel 

' organization of interaction in Spanish-English bilingual class- 
rooois^ » * • * * . 
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FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
l BY AWARD " 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



P *T . 



$ 14,916 9/lo - 6/81 



20,000 9/80 - 9/81 * 



48,149 8/80 



-^81 



40,020 9/80 - 9/81 



60,000 9/80 - 9/81 ♦ HIEC80O154 



14,865 9/80 - 8/81 



NIEC800069, Project wilfc study the impact of handicapped children on low- end 
« aodarete-lncoae non-hand icepped classmates end on the reguler 
cleesrooa teschtrs* instruction. 

NIEC80O074 Thle etudy will teet the velldlty of e conceptual sod el of f ' 
aultlfeceted Botivationsi verleble celled the students' sense of 
^ef fleecy In the clsssroo*. ' 

MEC80OO72 Overell gosl le to provide e date beee^end deecrlptlve enelyele 
of 'the nature of lsnguege usage In elenentery school cleeerooae 
In which language diversity la e fsctor. 

RIEG80O155 Thle two-ycer project* seeks to dlrectlyatttdy the pertlclpent 

Interectlone that stake up learning structural designed to proaote. 
*he developaent orblllngual dlecouree skills. ° 

Thle effort le aiaed at Identifying key concept! end theoretical 
framework for Interpreting reward aye tea lapacte on teacher teek 
perforaarice and the Influence of that ays tea through adalnlatre- 
tlve behavior. * \ * 

HIEC80O064' This) project will deaonetrete how cultural differences' cen be 
• accoaaodeted Into educetlon practice! In the cleeerooa, allowing 

naylaua education opportunity for' each etudent. 



14,079 8/80 - 7/81 HIEP80O067 Thle rssesrch wil| Inveftlgete the relet lonehlpe aaong inatruc- 

tional grouping technique! In eleaentery echool cleeerooaa, the 
formation of friend [ship group Inge aaong atudente In thtss.elajt- 
rooaa, and the effecte theee two, organisational featuree of 
0 claaarooaa have on the In a true tional work and out cose a of atu- 

dente. Information will be gethered on epproxiaately* 250 etu- 
. dent* of diverse et^lc end eocloectfnoalc beckgrounde, 

30,143 -6/80 - 6/81 KIEC800p66" Prlaary objective of this project le to synthesize dsts froa en 

ethnogrephlc etudy of en elementary echool with c bilingual pro- 

* • . *# 

14,813 8/80 - 7/81 NIEC800O68 The purpose of .thle atudy la to better tmderetend the nature of 

Interaction aaong students end between teachers' snd students In 
varied group nettings in Junior-high' claaerooae and to relets 
1 K Interaction to student learning. ^ 
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AVAR DEE 



AMOUNT 



Ki AWARD GRANT NO. 



Michigan State Univeraity 
East Ustxlnjt. Ml t 



Michigan State Univeraity 
East tontjng, MI 



Janea Block t 
Santa Barbara* CA 



Univeraity of California 
Son Diego, CA » 



Stanford Univeraity 
Stanford* CA 



Dee Molnea Public Schoola 
Dea Moines, IA 



Univeraity of California 
Berkeley. CA 

Southweat Educational Development tab 
' (SEDL) , 
Austin, TX* 



$ 900,000 1/80 - 9/80 400760073 



Research focusing on understanding teaching as a cognitive process, 
thereby improving the quality of teaching and teacher preparation, 
,both*in-scrvlce andtpre-servlce. 



47,A87 9/80 - 9/81 



15,000 6/80.- 6/81 



14,964 7/80 - 6/81 



75,000 .7/80 - 6JBI 



NIEG800073 



The purpose* of the *tudy ire: %> to describe four kinds of 
student responses to clsssroost instruction": attention, level of 
success on dally sssjgnments , self-Initiative, and perceptlona 
of "j»oy, Tnd-why they do classroom tasks; and (2) to relate those 
reeponses to characteristics oT the Instruction that lmedlately 
preceded then. Six. fir it-grade classes in lover socioeconomic 
schools will be observed during reading and language instruction. 

Play and its dialectic vltSi work will be examined by this study 
to 4 contribute to ensure wore equslity and excellence irt learning 
outcomes for tiany more students. 

Project will investigate the linguistic, social, and cognitive 
akllle of language-laps Ired children In an* educational environ- 
ment. Aim la to apeclfy the akllle of these children In social, 
problea-solvlng sltustlons 'and to examine the dlaenalona of the 
learning environments that influence their performance. 

This atudy will examine the re 1st ion ship tfetveek management and 
control of the clasaroom and learning of math «W science con- 
cepts in culturally and linguistically distinctive children 1ft 
order ^to know how to better lnplement complex curricule* 

A study to examine how five contextual fsc tor aggrade level, 
subject area, -Instructional format, time period, and- school-wlds 
expectation) and two aptitude factora (student type and teaching 
style) sffect etudent academic engagement. — - 

NIEC800071 Resesrch focuses on students* perceptions of proeesses^wH _ 

. school and hono environments which coamunicete academic expecta- 
s * ti6ne and ultimately In'riuence^achievement. « , 

Thla project is a collaborative reaearch effort betweeroSEDL and 
the S.nn Marcoa ConfcUdnted Independent School Diatrltft (SMC1SD) 
designed to Improve plana for In-service teacher education in San 
Marcos. 



.15,000 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC800065 



74,371 7/80*- 6/81 



27,000 ^9/80 



• NXEC800070 



NIEC800063 



NIEC8 00127 




400800035 



/ 



c.v 



A W A K D t E 



Central Missouri Stats University ( 
Warrensburg.^MO * 



Syrscusa University 
Syracuse, NY 



■ University of North Csrolina *\ 
Chapel Bill, NC 



University of Florids 1 
Calnesville,vTL» 

California Learning Designs, Inc. 
Westminster, CA 



n 1980 
_ AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



S» 50,178 3/80 - 9/80 



62,505 7/80 - 9/81 



37.7S1 

fc 



H/79 - 6/80 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



400790051 



19 



400790052 



32,^00 8/80 - 9/81 400790056 



-9*586 6/80-- 4/81 



S - C 



The purpose of this study is to examine an* sxplaln the processes 
and patterns of, daily intsrsction ( .the roles and relationships, 
and the career and non-career commitments of taschers Inside and 
outside the school context, and the implications f&t staff devel- 
opment. * t *» 
< • 

The pro j set Is a ^qualitative, aoclologlcal study of the success 
of luinitr earning and- the delineation of the role of ataff devel- 
opment in that success. 

This flrojectrin collator atlon with a large school system, will 
further refine the conceptual framework to study the v 
effects and* effectiveness of alternative staff development 
approaches. 

-*0079007r~ % Ilits stuo/is Resigned to examine teachers' sense of efficacy In 
unusually effect Ivs schools as compared to teachers' sense of ' 
efficacy" In lass effective schools. 

400800002 This project Is designed to demonstrate tha short-term uses of 
, , ethnography in school districts by examining children's language 
learning (bilingual, multicultural) in school and coenunlty set- 
tings. • ' 



it 



¥ 
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20 



'A W A R D E E 

Southwes| Research Assoc late • 
Albuquerque* NM 



Crant Wood Area Education Agency 
Cedar Rapids ,'IA 



Illinois Stats Office of theMtovernor 
Springfield, tU • 



/ University of South Carolina 
Columble, ,SC 



University of tova 
Iowa City, IA 



Applied 'So*crat* Research, Inc . 
' tos* Angelea, CA 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AK)UNT BY AWARD CRANK NO 



$ 15,000 8/80 - KIEC8O0083 

14,917 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC800084 

14,898 8/80 - 8/81 NIEC800088 

23,000 9/80 - 8/81 RTEC800129 

r 

14,601 7/80 - 6/81 *NIEC80O079 

\ 

y,585 7/80 - 6/81 NIEC80O081 



This research project will exatlne by qualitative research meth- 
ods the processes Involved in the testing equation of native 
Aaerlcan studenta. " I / 

The project proposes to validate s dlsgnostle Interpretation tech- 
nique for certain testing procedures. Relationships between 
skills tested under different types of tests will be reviewed, 
as veil as teacher snd student ittltudea toward the tests. 

The study deals with the Issus of test spproprlatensss and/ 
or teat biases with s focus on £he locsl tchool district level, , 
analyzee factora Influencing test performance, and conducta a* 
experimental case atudy to discover and teat the relevance of 
several types "of student Information, 

Th la atudy wilt Investigate sevsn major problems related to field 
testing In the basic skills assessment progrsms snd to the use of, 
criterion-referenced test -data st ths school district level. The 
study focuses among other problems on way a to luprovs the Inter- 
pretation of objective-referenced test data, and procedures to 
Improve the use of test reformation to help Identify deficiencies 
ot poor test achievers. 

Research will help "bridge the gap" between theorstlcsl Investi- 
gation and practical conaldaratlon for test construction (snd 
analysis) by purpoasfully selecting test dsts with s vsrylng 
number of objectives snd obssrvlng ths fit of latent trslt models 
to these' data. 

This* project. Is designed to study ths effects on Measures of j 
achievement, both written snd oral tests, In two languages (Span- 
ish- «*d English) for studenta who have been trained In teat-taking 



skills compared to^thpae student* *ho "have not# 



A W A K D E E 

Tucson Hoard of Education ' 
Tucson* A2 



University of Florida 
Caineaville, Ft 



University of Chicago 
-Chicago, "it 



Centar for Applied Linguistic* 
Arlington, VA 



the Paychologicsl Corporation 
New York, NY 



Johns Hopkins University" 
'ftaitlmorje, KD 



Orleans Psrlsh (School Posrd 
New Orleans, LA * • 
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FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD, COVERED 
EY AWARD 



$ 12,191 7/80 - 6/81 



50,253 7/80 - 12/80 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



NIEC800076 



NIEC800077 



Students lacking in teat- taking skills suffer in the Amerlcsn 
education syasamrl*- This reaesrch will investlgste teet-teking 
skilla in four ethnic populstions: blacks, Mexican Americans, 
native Americans, .sud Anglos. 

Project will examine clsssroon observetionel techniques snd 
psychometric assessment results to fseilitste exceptlonel child 
classroom plecement decision-making. 



49,819 



7/60 - 6/81 NtEC800078 Thia project will develop and teat a atetletlcal method for 
building educational measurement systems which will meet the 
basic requirements of fsir snd useful testing. 

* * * 



45.598 9/80 - 4/61 



11,082 7/80 - 6/81 



49,062 7/60 - 6/61 



12,309 7/80 t - 6/81 



NXEC800149 The^study will determine whether standardised tests of reeding 
comprehension, in their lack of control for structural lin- 
gule ticker isbtss such ss discourse type, logical relatione 
between propositions and syntactic complexity, unfairly penalise 
certain students, 

NIEG80O075 The research activity will field-test the International Reeding 
Aaeoclntlon'a (IRA) adaptation of the "stendstds for evsluatiorf 
* In scvcml local school districts. The f IeW teat will asseer 
the usefulness of the adapted etanderda to local school programs ' 
needs. 

NIEC800080 The purpose of thie study is to discovsr ways for .improving ths 
use of achievement teet deta in educational management by 
exploring a combination of recent technical advandee and the 
expert judgments of sctual school management personnel* 



NIER800082 



The project will reeult in sn integrsted compilation of previous 
theorising end reseerch related to evaluation utilisation, and ( 
will involve both e survey study of locsl educational sdain- 
istrators* perceptions of eveluation snd a simulation experiment, 
to identify factora which optimise evaluation utilisation"^ 



pnTVs^ 
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A W. A R D E E 



FT 1980 PERIOD COVERED • CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT SO, 



Indiana University 
Blbomirtgton, IN 



Tucson Board of Education 
Tucson t AZ 



Huron Institute 
Cambridge, HA 
#. * 
Duke University 
Durham, NC 



$ '75*675 8/80 - 7/81 



19,966 ' 8/80 - 7/81 



NIEC80OO89 



>urbsn, 
facers: 



mtfnlVarsity of Hid-Amerlca 
Lincoln, NE 



Unlvtrrtty of Kenaas 

• Lawrence, KS 

Hlchigan Stale University 
East Unelnjt, HI ' 



Huron, Institute 
CaabrldKe. HA 



Northwestern University 
Evanaton, IL 



21.080 
40.000 
300,000 



'45,414 

. > 



7/80.- 6/81 



8/80 - 8/81 



9/80 - 9/81 



5/80 - 9/81 



This project will develop and evaluate s systeaetlc date manage- 
ment and information ay at en vhi.cn will provlds regular and • . 
^resource teacfiers of inner-city wildly handicapped high-school 
pupils with daily records of appropriateness and effectlveneee 
of instruction, ae well aa the progress of each student In esch 
subjsct area. 

NIEC800090 This grant will be used to conduct an ln-dapth claeerocm«imple- 
^■entetion study of a supplemental ectlvltlee-beeed mathemetlce 
project designed for low-achieving minority students. 

NIEC780151 Project U focusing on how to gae and~ M coobine" data from differ- 
ent typcs\of evaluative researctrstudles. 

NIEC780089 Study is coopering different mathematical methods of analysing 
long-range studies. 



NIEC750001 



This research study involves tha developaent and operation of a 
model post-secondary open- learn lag system which reaches people 
through television, audio cassettes, and other tschnlcal innova- 
tions. The sy stem is a consortium of eleven universities in 



60,686 9/80 - 9/81 



130,000 9/80 - 9/81 



115,200^ 9/80 - 9/81 



Hf5 



IowsT~Kansas. Hihne~soTaTl!rasTssTppi, Nab ra ska, N6rEh Dakota, 

and South Dakota. 

NIEG790156' The atudy Is focusing on measurement of the reasoning proceaaea 
» which underlie students' rsi>onses to ability testa. 

, » * 

400790067 Funded jointly with Department of Defenss dependents schools, 
this project trains test hers on how to use taatlng information 
^for making instructional decisions. * 

400790061 Funded Jointly with the U.S. Office of Education and with NIE'a 
Dissemination and Improvement of Practica group, this project 
studies achool districts who have eucceeafully tied evaluation 
and test Information to managerlel and instructional latprovement. 

790128 # - Project to advenes the better understanding of methods for plen- 
ning and evaluating lnnovetlone in education. 



a* 



\ 
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A W A R D E E 



American Inatltutes for*Rcaearch ln^the 

Bahavlofal Sciences 
Washington, DC 

«<r 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute end Stste 

Un^verelty 
Blackaburg, VA 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD" COVERED 
BY AWARD 



$ 285,000 2/80 - -2/81 



46,942 10/80 - 5/81 



Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 



DeAvlle, Duncan, and Associates, Inc.* 
* lerkapur, CA 



84,699 
t 



10/80 - 9/81 



KcLeod Corporation 
Washington. DC 



250,511 8/80 - 10/81 




ucetlon Commission of ths Ststes 
enver, *CO 



University ot Wisconsin 
. Milwaukee, WI 



34,834 9/80 -*8/81 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



400790014 



NIEG790140 



NIEC790139 



400800022 



Project Is evaluating Project Excel, an urbj 
focusing on hlgh-r4.sk lnner-clty youth and 
went f f Educstldn, 



>/n education 
funded by th 



program 
the Depart- 



16,077 9/60 - 9/81 NIEC790155 



4,161,990 1/60 - 1*2/80 NIEC800003 



JJ1EC7 90129 



Reaaarch on Teaaons yhy students glvs highly laprobeble an avers 
'on tc "^S_"; th speclel ea^hasls on blacjt and vhlte/atudenti who 
tcottttS^m*ely low on the mlnlnua coapetency exaalnatlon given 
by^tne coWonvealth of Virginia. * » 

Project Vxaa&ss reading achievement jtrfo ahould contribute to 
the stste of the art' and of practice In multlple-ettrlbute ' 
•eetureWnt of Instructional progress. 

This study tnvestigstes cultursl differences In test-teklng, 
akllla, findings ahould directly help lnprova taat construction, 
Interpretation, sffd teat-glvlng circumstances* Tha populatlona 
. atudled vtll ba black, Anglo, and Hex lesn-Aaer lean. 

Thla study la designed to tsrvs the Information nsede of etet;e 
and local policymakers snd program plannara on laauea related to 
minimum coapetency taatlng (HCT), Tha primary objectlvaa of the 
project are to provide dec la Ion -makers vi%h a clearer uriti era tend- 
ing of. the dynaalca of HCT and to provide a vehicle for the 
involvement *of parenta, teachers, students, cltixan'e groupa, 
administrators, school board members, leglsle tore t# and* other 
lntaraated ptrtlea In a procaaa that vlll help Inform raaponalva 
policy at the atata and local level* ^ 

Project supports tha conduct of the National Assessment, of {Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP), % continuing survey *ef American students^ 
koovledgo, and' the Analysis of N\£p- dats. 

Research directed at aaaeaalng problems encountered by black 
.students In studying* our se materials, particularly tha diagnosis > 
of genersl reading comprehension errors* 
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A W A R D EjE 



*Evalua^lon Riiearch Society . ^ 
Cambridge, HA j 4 

AfflerlCatv Institutes for Research . 
Washington, DC 4 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



S 31,660 
170,353 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 

10/77 - 1/81 
3/80 - 10/80 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



f 

£ • 

s c 



Huron Institute 

% CMrffrMt^ ha^ 



101,250 5/80 - 5/83 



Mountain Vl< 



,h Corporation 
ew r GA 



N1EC770069 This project provides technical review and consultation for the 
" .evaluation of the Cities In Schools demonstration. 

4007 70107 The purpose of this contract la to provide supportive services to 
the Cities' In Schools evaluation effort. These services are 
provided by the school* system. Specific tasks Include develop- 
ment of awkeholdc^ groups, testing of students In the program, 
and gathering of historical and demographic data. 

- 

400800008 The. purpose of thla utility and synthesis study Is to find ways 
^ to Increase evaluation productivity. This will ba done by dis- 
covering strategies designed to maximize usa for dedal on -making ' 
end for Increasing Insight through oroas-s^ujJy analysis. 



orthvest Regional Educational laboratol 
Portland, OR y '* 

* 

Opportunities Industrialization Center 

(OtC) 
PhrJtfMphia, PA* 




9,605 10/78 - 4/00 400780021 



9/80 - 9/81 
9/80 - 1/81 



53,054 
5,965 



Evaluation of the replication of tha Career Intern Program, an 
alternative high school for dropouts and potential dropouts, 
which ha a become the model for a twp-year demonstration program 
, Jointly aponsored by the National Institute of Education and ths 

U.S. Department of Labor. 1 , 

400800105 Research on the effectiveness of the process used to sssess 
minimum competency testing. 

NIEC780O25 Purpose \t study Is to replicate tha Career Intern Program (CIP) 
as developed by OtC of America and piloted at thtf Philadelphia 
OtC* Evldeace of CIP 'a effectiveness In achieving Its objectives 
was found compelling In Hay 1977 by HEV's Education Division's 
* Joint DiascminaVlon Review Panel. 
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E P i U C A T I 0 H A L POLICY AND ORGAN IZATION 



o CEMERAL 

. A A R D t E 



Various 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
SY AWARD 



CONTRACT/ 
CRANT NO. 



$447,382 10/79 - 9/80 Various, 



/ 



Preparation of planning papers, reports, reviews, and other 
snail procurements related to the EPO mission. , °, 



National Institute for Community 

Development 
Arlington, VA 

Dlngls Associates 
Washington, DC 



YOUTH P OL ICY STUD fa 1 

Urban Institute 
Washington,' DC 



University of Chicssp, 
Chicago. 1L 




46,136 10/79 - 7/80 



120,296 9/79 - 11/80 



,123,466 9/80 - 9/81 



148,160 9/80 - 9/81 



400790036 Technical assistance for mrsnts-cOmpetltion review and applica- 
tions, and for conference management for program planning, 

" V 

400790035 To provide syport for planning confsrsnces, grants seminars, 
study group meetings, report preparation, etc. ' 9 



400800014 The purpose of this project is to support several rssearch proj- 
ects on the formation, organisation, and impact of public 

•t policloa for youth. • • *" 

4008 0001 5 This study seeks to lncreaee the current level of undemanding 
of public- end private-sector relationships in dslivsry of youth 
services through: (ft) analysing the changing role^of the volun- 
tary sector in the development of policy relsted to the delivery 
of youth services, (b) developing and testing of a model for 

' comparing the ceet efficiency of eimllar servlcee, Jc) identify 
* ing Innovative public-voluntary collaborative ef forte and study- 

ing the effectiveness of these organizational and financial rela- 
tionships, and (d) preaenting recommendations on production of „ , 
public-voluntary relationships useful to administrators and 
policymaker a involved in services td youths. 
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AWARDER 



YOUTH POLICY STUDIES (cont.) 
, *• 

Hand Corporation v 
SayiU Monies, CA ' 



Abt Aetocistet 

Caabrid R e» 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY , AWARD t ^ 'CRANTUNO^ 



$ v 77,311 9/80 - 9/81 400800016 This study is a historically {rounded inquiry, into the. theory and 
* t * * practice of delinquency prevention in the 20th century. It 

focuses on reforms «nd/or progressive efforts In "delinquency 
prevention in the past, in ordei; to fastter understsnd current 
* reforms/ % . 

30*213 5/80 - 12/80 400780032 This study examines the role end effectiveness of education and 
i N work councils in improving the transttlon'of youth from school 

* to work* " , 1 1 



n ■ 



. JLS3 



i - 



EDUCATIONAL FINANCE* 



A W A R D E S 

Hatlonal Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems 
Boulder, CO 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 4 



International Business Service 4 
Washington, DC * 

Education Cowl talon of the States 
Denver, CO 



C»M. Lalnvand Associates 
Hevton, MA * „ 



International Business Service 
Washington,' DC ~ 



*£ducation Cotnl salon of the States 

Denver* CO > 
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FT. 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



' $ 24,000 7/80 - 10/80 4008^109 



88,350 9/80 - 10/81 



Contractor will ssslst ME In data collection and analysis and In 
report preparation for the study entitled Financing .High er Educa- 
tion In the Fifty States— -1978 .. ' ~ 

Th*, con tracer vlll prepare a guidebook vhlch will help state 
policymakers and those affected by the policy development process 
choose among alternative syste&s for financing special education. 



7,855 



5/80^- 9/80 400790047 Development of a bibliographic handbook for lsiues of higher educa- 
N. tlon planning, management, finance, and organization. * 

A study of community college tuition and studejht aid policies In 
the 50 states and the effect of theie policial on/acccis for lov- 
lncome, minority, and non traditional students* 



9/80 - 12/81 4007,90072 



38,347 ll/79 - 6/80 400780024 



4 34,992 5/80 - 5/82 , 400770086 



247,137 6/80 - 5/81 



^'400800042 



O IMjO) 

uche* I 



This project vlll reiul; In tvo major products: s data archive 
for the Alum Rock Education Vouched Demonstration Prolect and tfn 
archive methodology handbook that Is d'eilgned to guide the devel- 
opment of archive! for large social iclence/ data bases. 
*> • * 

To pro v Ids support for the preparation of sWnrry reports bjf 
national experts on research findings and/ observations in the 
economic! andf lnance,oT higher educatioj( 

The purpose of this project la to In font stats-level education 
policymakers And other fnterested*partfes atfout recent ichool 
finance developments In the courts, state legislatures, snd 'the 
acndcmlc v Communlty, Activities Include publication of a quar- 
terly newsletter, preparation of pollyby papers, and sponsorship 
of periodic regional workshops; 
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A W A R P E E 



Veatioghouae Evaluation Institute 
Evanston, XL 



*Univeraity of California 
Berkeley, CA 



IRtOD COVEF 



FY I960 PERtOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
_ AMOUNT BY AWARD . CRANT NO. 



P ESCRIPTIO N 



$ 209,300 3/80 - 12/81 * ^00800004 



Tht contractor will dtsign and lmplcnant a^tudy onthV'tconoalc, 
■ocUlV educational, and jorganizatibnal JWfecta of ooeritint 
acb/ole of differing alae. . ; 



^ % 90,052 12/79 - 11/80 NIEC800004 Thie multidieciplinary reiearch n/oject 



iting 
Lldren'e 



. w y-j— it exploring children* 

uee of tint outaide'of echool a*6 the degree to which it his been 
Influenced by the enactment of tax and expenditure linitations in 
California* 



X, 
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o LAW AKP EOTLIC HAMAOPCHT 
A W A X D E I 



Tha Huron Institute 
Cambridge. HA * 



University of Vaehington 
^Seettla, VA 



University of Karyland 
Baltimore County Caapua 
Baltimore, MD 

o 

Cornell Unlveralty 
Ithaca, NY 



FY 1980 PERIOD CQVERED CONTRACT/ 

AMOUNT , BY AWARD CRANT NO, 

$ 13,464 8/80 - 8/81 f NIEG800136 

61,352 7/80 - 12/81 KIEC800138 

r 

57,640 ,9/80-8/81 NIEC800139 

14,094 6/80,- 6/§l NIEC800049 



The atudy will exaaina the political factora that affect tha 
development of public two-yeer collegea end thalr occupational 
prograsa in VaaKin^ton (a tale) end Illinoia. . 

* « 
Thia atudy focueee on tvo problem*! (1) how policymaker a end 
enelyete can underatand the progreaaetic consequences of policy 
decieione, and (2) how the Federal government can influence move- 
ment from achool to work. * 

Thia grant providca for a hiatorical analyaia of the development 
of public policy in education during the period 1961-19,69. 



Thia study will examine tha baa it of Hew York law prohibiting 
arbitration of local board tenure dcciaioaa. 



Ctorge Vaahlnfton Unlveralty 
Veshington, 



Indian Education Training, Inc. 
Albuquerque, NM t 



Inatltute for the Study of Contemporary 

Sociel Prohlema 
Seattle, VA ' " 



national Center for State Courts 
Wlllienaburg, VA . 



9,995 4/80 - 3/81 HIEC800043 



73,074 10/80 - lQ/tii HIEC800001 

' \ . . . « 



11.786. 6/80 - 9/80 NIEG80OO50 
96,960 9/80 - 9/81, - ' ' HIEC800137 



Thia study eeeks to identify emerging end continuing educational 
policy iaauea in 30 ststes. The atudy will provide a current 
picture of the iaauea, people, and proceeaee that make up the 
world of educational policymaking at the" etete level. 

This atudy will explore tha legielative hia'tory of public Lay 
95-661, Title XI, inveatigete the implementation 0 f thie enact- 
ment, examine .ita effect a upon LEA 1 a and native American achool 
children, and aaaeaa ita afficacy aa a'tool'Tor achievement' of 
educational equity, 

Thia atudy will aurvey and aaaeaa the echolarly literature end 
theory about the public rolea of private organize tiona of 
teachers, 

Thia grant propoaea to atudy the dietribution of educational 
equity litigation between Federel end etete courta. The atudy 
will explore Whether there hae been a trend in recent yeeta 
toward en increased uee, of atate courta in educetionel equity 
caaea and will examine the question of forum choice— why attor- 
neye choose tha Federal or ato.te courta,- , 



Rand Corporation 
Santa Monica, CA 



NaclonaT Opinion Reaearch Center 
Chicago, IL 



Aaplra of America \ 

New York, HY i - 



Arizona State Unlveralty 
Te»pa, AZ f 

i 

t f 
Unlveraityfcrf Illifcoie • 
Urban* , IL 



Shaker Helghte City School Dlatrlct 
Shaker Heights, OH 



Unlveralty of Klnneeote 
St. Paul, MM 



Kaeaaehnaetta Inatltute of Technology 
Cnabrldge, MA 
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FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ » *L « 

AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT NO, D E* S C ,R* I p j I 0 



$ 112,939 4/80 - 3/81 NIEC800030 This etudy will examine the role of atatee CpmUgcal,' cultural, * , 

f and organizational factora; role of the'governorj^nd leglalatlva ' 
s « nd gt,te department* of education) In implementing Federal e«u-* 

^5 cation policies. * 

* * 
73,643 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC800051 Thla etudy will explore whether, at the Federal level, a atajor 

objective of educational policy la the redlatrlbutibn of < 
" • o , reeourcee; end whether, at the local level., a maj of objective * 

le economic development. * .N^i , 

/ v 



\ 



10,000 4/805- 3/81 NIEC800039 The etudy addreftaea the need for und era tending and analysis of 

• the policy impact of more then thirty euita^tfrought by litlganta 
, * claiming that language of in a true t ion and refeted policlea and/ • 

or practices precluded their rlghte to>equal educational oppor- 
tunity guaranteed under the Civil Rlghte' Afct* (Title VU). 
* * ** £ # 

9,892 5/80 - 5/81 , NIEC800047 Thie etudy will examine and analyse the organized grSupa, egen- 
, * » clea, orgenizetiona, and lndlvldualo vhlch Influence the stele 

leglelature In the formulation of educational finance policy. 



22,388 9/80**9/8/ N&C800188 



Thla atudy identiflee differencee in attribution (Intarpretetione v 
given to a particular behavior} made ln<a large verlety of echool- \ 
related eltuatione by Hiapanic student* and Anglo^teachere caused : * 



apsnlc 

by culture role * 



14,930 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC800189 Thle atudy examinee black etudenr^a) access to "gifted end talented" 

rame. It will include en exlenelve liteteture review sndT? 



programa. It will include en exlenelve litetetuf* review end 1 
intervieva ofyheada of gifted and talented pr<rg*gb"lt 35 achool 
aietricta Identified aa effective. » 



1.2,954 ,9/80 - 6/81 . NIEC800192 1 Thla atudy la pjfperln* e compreheneive*meta-anAya , ia of tin* 
\ reaearch effooCe on cooperative, competitive, /fld ifcdividusl- 

latic learning altuablona.. It will:4ook' apeclf ice^ty »t inter- 
ethnic Interact ions* and relet ionships* , *$\' J * * 

?1,884 9/80 , - 9/81 NIEGSOOW Thle etudy to an -inveg*lgetion of interrelet/ona between lebor , 
j,* relatione aifc| deaegregatlon, identifying an'd analyzing how teach- 
ers and their union repreeentetivee lapactftfe the deeegr elation 
procfea through the proceea'of collective bargaining. Three • 
y> L * * ► , s »eltea will be atddled: Roaton, Dau> County (Florida)/ end Los 

' • ' ■ Angelca, ( .\ ~ ' , 
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A W V ~A R ^D E E 

Systems Ttevelofmm Corporation 
Santa Monica,* CA 



Washing tclCUnlVertlty 
St. Uul*. MO 



Catholic University ofr America 
Washington, t>C *» 




« 



Huron Institute 
Cambri<|e.e\ MA f 



Rand Corporation ** + 
Santa Monica, CA , 

Unlveralty of Wlsconiln 
Kadi son, WI 

Stanford .Unlvaralty 
Stanford, CA 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT . 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



$ 6,385 9/80 - 9/81 



8/81 



23,094, 9/80 - 9/81 



,NIEC8 00183 




My 



This study Is analyzing data collected for an evaluation of the 
Emergency School Aid Act In order to assess the causal link 
between the percentage of blacks and vhltt hostility In deseg- 
regated schools. • 
KIEG800187 » This stuJy Is examining the conae/iuencea for non-public achoola 

(and the reciprocal coneequencea for the St. Louie Public Schoola) 
of the court-ordered desegregation acheduled to begin* in September 
1980. . • ' 

% 

NIEC800193 The goal of thla project la to deecribe the rola that achoole 
play In residential segregstlon processes, it is exploring 
*Athe relationship between school aegregation levels and levels 
, of housing discrimination by teatihg the propoaitiona that achool 

segregation enhances residential segregation through Its effect 
' on housing marketing practices and, conversely, tfcat school 
desegregation under sooe circumstances reduces housing segregs- 
tiof through s lessening of housing discrimination. 



141,546 11/79 - .11/80 ^00760163 



Thls\ contract vis funded to develop effective strategiea to 
implement the Experience-Baaed Career Education (ERCE) .Program 
into the malnitfeam of educational Rractice, tranaforming It 
, from what had been largely an experimental program effort. 



78,266 
160,616 
25,168 



8/80 - 8/81 HftC780l50 



Research on the"*lapa'ct of different typea of desegregation plans 
on the learning of b^aic skills by minority students. 



9/80 " 12/81 M1EC790183 Affirmative action enforcement In niftier education, i 

• ( \ 
12/79 - li/80*." MIEC8001I1 Support fort four commlsiioned papera oil educational policy 

♦ formulation, esp'eclslly higher education 1 policy; and- the Insti- 

tute for Research on Educational mancm and Governance confer- 
ence on Costs and Financing ot Recurrent Education Categorical 
Grants in Education. 
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Hand Corporation 
Santa Moqica, CA 

Rebell'and Krleger 
New York, NY 
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FT 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



% *C 



$ 74,642 6/80 - 6/81 



54,397 1/80 - 1781 



NIEC80O048 this itudyvill conp«re*tbe formal and Informal managtmeitt ayateae 
used by three Federal education progress to affect atate and local 
education policy. * 



NIEC80O032 



15a 



Thi« *■ « «tudy of the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) inveetlga- 
tlon in New York City Into a vide variety of alleged discrimina- 
tory practlcea, including teacher and atudent placements, track- 
^ing practical § suspension and disciplinary pxoceduree, and ' 
employment practices. The study will focua on lasues of imp fe- 
me ntation of Federal policy, egalitarian theory, and, in con- 1 
Junction with an earlier study, comparisons among .the three 
branches, of government. 



T 



r 



o EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 



A W A R D E E. 



FY 1980 % PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



Vanderbilt University 
Naah.vllle, TN 



Unlverelty of Illfeofs 
Urbani, IL 

Univeraity of Wssh'lngtJn » * 

Seattle, VA 

r't 

Southwest Educational Development Labora- 
tory • 
Austin, TX *. 

University of Illinois \ 
Urban*, IL 

• : 

Yale University * 
New rfaren,* CT \ 

University of Chicato . m \j,/P* 

Chicago, il * ' 



$ 68,66>\ 9/80 - 9Y81 ' '.NIEC800170 

•rat. 



15,535 ' "8/00 * 8/81 NIEC800160 



1/81 H|NIEC800lJl 



14,430 ( 
12*,20D 8/80 * 7/81 - NIEC800130 



108T.074 8/80- HIEC800152 
- 61, 26^4 8/80 - 7/81 N1EG800151 o. 



15,467 ^'9/80 -* 



•HIK800169 



UrtlverSlty of Alaska '^l^BSfif 
Fairbanks, AX * ' " 



'Washington UniVerefty 
S*. Louie, HO 



74,977 3/80-7/81 NIEG8O0147 
40,247 ' 1/80 - 12/01 V NIEC80{>186,. 



\ • *^24,340»- B/B0 - mi m itf&800U> 

• v ago 



University; of Lowell 
Lowell, MX* * - > 



Thle etudy vilb examine case studies of school districts* 
responses to declining emrollmente and anajfze that to find 
explanations for the chosen actions. 
* 

This study will bsgin to explore the extent to which different 
types of social settings in schools sffsct patterns of comuni ca- 
tion and teacher attitudes toward change and improvement. 

This study will examine the political history of decisions to 
close schools in Seettle during the l*st> five yssrs, in ordsr to 
determine what factors contributed to these decisions. 

* r ° 
This study will explore the consequencee of role strsss in a 

group of Junior high-school teachers in a variety of racially- 
ttlxed schools, t\ 

The purpoee of this study is to under a tend how achool syperin- • 
t entente manage Important istuee «nd thus'control ths rsngs and 
tyvs of ssrvlcss of their* school districts* % 

This study 'lnvalvee esss studiss of the growth snd sffsctlvsness 
of educational aervice centers, drswing on theories of innovation, 
organizational growth and development, snd lnterorgenltetlonsl 
relatione. 

* ° * 

The study will exanlQs tha means of central-office control over 
principals. 

The study will exsmins ths consequencee of decentralization of - 
education to the local level In rural Alaskan' communities of 
various governance Structurea and kinds of populations. 

The study will examine tbe relationship between the evaluation. 
sn3 authority iya terns of public high schools snd ths sxtent to » 
vhich students in these schools become alienated* « 

he project will examine varioue responses to enrollment decline 
\ the effects of shrollment decline oh relatione among teachers. 



A \t A K D E E 



High/Scope Educetlonel Reeeerch Foundation 
Tpsllentl, HI 



University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 

Unlvereity of Caltfornie. 
Berkeley, CA 

4 

University of JUnsee , 
Vichite, KS 



Institute for Responsive Education 
Boetotr, KA 

University of Vsshlngton 1 
Seattle, VA 

Fennaylvenlc State University 
State College, PA 



Abe 'Aefocletee 
v Ciab ridge, KA * 

Center for Croee-Culturei Studlee 
Unlvereity of Aleeka ■ 
Fairbanks, AX 

Vaahlngton Unlvereity 
St. Louie,* MO 

.Southern Illinoie Unlvereity 
Carbondels, U* 

Cornell Unlvereity * 
Ithace, NY 

/ . ' 



n 1980 
AHOUKT 

% 71,668 - 
88,452 
521450 

. . 11,232 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 

' 6/80 - 5/81 
12/79 - 12/81 "* 
8/80 - 8/81 




5/80 - 12/80 



^13*422' 
19,4*B 
* 19,88? 

24,109 

20,315 

« 

93,119 
11,694 
70,&7 



9/80 - 9/81 
9/80 - 9/81 
9/80 - 9/81 ' 

9/80 - 9/81 
9/80 - 12/81 



5/80 - 5/81 HIEC780074 
2/80'- 12/80 * HIEC78*0077* 
2/80 -11/80 NIEC780080 
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C Rl I 



NIEC800053 

NIEC800171 
NIEG800166 
N^EC800191 

NIEC800181 
■ N1EG800185 



The study will examine the mecheVlems that operate to resist 
implementation, of en innovation la a ajchool. 

Research will focue on charecterle,tlce related to high sehlevement 
*ratee of atudente In predominantly black .urban elementary echoole. 

A historical atudy of the common preaauree for primary educetlon 
In 19th-century Britain end the U.S., end of the different vaya 
of organising achoolleg. * 7 

The grentee will organise end convene e conference In which the 
partlclpente will explore the probleme involved* to- claetlf ylne 
end compering organlzetlone, Including echoole. Jt 

A review end enalyale of etudlee that deecrlbe echool board 
retponeiveneee to community ctfhcerne. * 

A review end enalyale of career mobility of aonteachlng prof ee- * 
eional* i n unlvereltlee. 

The project V 1U atudy and report on the role- of women InL 
changea that took place In Cornell Unlvereity, Ht. HolyokeY and 
Welle College during the period 1875-192lf 

Project will etudy four collegVe la order to develop 
,e model of lnetltutlonel behavior during e period of decline. 

Reeeercher propoeea to conduct ethnographic atudy of communica- 
tion patterns at the Unlvereity of Aleeka. 

' " . ' . • t 

Study of the effecte of en innovetlve echool and facefcty careere 
over e 15-year period, to uncover long-term effecte of change. ,, 

Anelyele of echo/A auparlntendente* activities end rolee In dally 
work as they compere to those of other .executives. 

Survey end caee etudlee of power,' euthorlty, end dec ia ion-making 
in echool* and diatrtcte, end effecte on educetlonel outcomee. 



University of Rochester 
Rochester* NY 

National Opinion Research Center 

Chicago, IL * 

CPI Assoclatss, Inc. 
Wsshlngton, DC 

University of California 
San Dieto, CA 

*A»cricsn Federation of Teacher*. (ATT) 



Washington, DC 




University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia PA 



Wisconsin Center for Public Policy 
Had i son, WI * > ' 

New York Interface Development Project 
New York, NY 

University of Wisconsin 
Edison, W 

Carnegie-Mellon University * 
Pittsburgh, PA 

University of Illinois 
Chicago, II, 

Stanford University 
Stanford, CA' 



>Y ft80 
AMOUNT 

\ #.991 
108,223 
8,372 
71,014 
125,000 



PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



S C 



5/80 - 6/81 

9/80 - 9/81 

o 

4/80 -^5/80 400780027 
9/80 - 9/81 
6/80 - 1/81 



173;197 9/80 -j£/81 



34,446 
45,532" 
38,046 
92,895 
49*563 
57i496 



NIEC780086 



NIEC7801O0 



N1EC780177 
4*0077009 2 



N1EC790154 



12/79 - 2/81 NIEC790015 

2/80 -> 11/80 NIE0790016 

12/79 r 12/80 NIEC790017 

. i 

12/79 - 12/80 N1EC790018 

1/80 -,7/ftO NIEC790019 

2/80 - 12/80 K1EC790020 



Conparison of tchool-botrd behavior under conditions of growth 
ajsd decline,' * 

Historical study of working peoples' Interests and* how schools 
responded to then in Chicago, San Francisco, and Atlanta., 

Study of classroom organization r ss# it reflects differences in 
administration across* schools. 

Analysia of the processes of referral and placement of special 
needs students and (he effects, of these on the students' futures. 

The study will examine the impact of changea in the educational 
decision-making process on grass roots participation. It deals' 
with Informal network* Initiated by parents to promote educa- 
tional programs for children whose interests are not repre- 
sented by local school authorities. * 

Study of thd relationship between the family, the organization of. 
the school, and the organization of work in 19th-century Phila- 
delphia, and "the implications of theaa patterns for aconoalc well- 
being. * 

Study of the«conduct of high-school social studies classes as 
they reflect school organization. * <i 

Study of effects of decentralization in aeveral Mew York City 
districts. 

Study of the organization of sagnet achoola with differing pro- 
gress. 

Analysis 1, of how school officials learn about and respond to Fed- 
eral regulations.* • 



Study 



> of^ha 



work of school prlriclpala in Chicago. 



Analysis of development of the dlvlalon of labor that made admin- 
istration a male occupation and teaching a female occupation, and 
why this pattern persists. 
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AWARD t I 



Clsremont Graduate School 
Claremont, CA 

Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, TO 



JVX International Corporation 
Annandalejr VA 

«N«tionalfppinion Research Center 
^Chicago,. IL 

Inititute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, HI ' 

Oakland Urfiverelty 
Roches tsr, HI 

« -0 

Csnter oft Technology, end Society 



Center oft Techfo! 
Casibridgs, HA«^ 



Institute for Social Hesssrch 
' University of Hichigen 
Ann Arbor, HI e f 

Tar Vest Ub for Education Research ana- 
Development 
Sen Francisco, CA 

National Rural Center * 
Uaahington. DC 



ZM. leinwsnd Associates 

Hew ton, HA, 



FY 1980 
_ AMOUNT 

' % ' 93^056 
106,927 

3,688 
34, 44 4 
106,47,3 

83,760 

51,665 

33,507 i 



PERIOD COVERED 
RY AWARD 

3/80 - 1/81 
1/80,- 1/81 
I 

7/80 - 10/80 
1/80 - 12/80 
1/80 - 12/80 

5/80 - 1/81 
1/80 - 12/80 
1/80 - 9/80 



164,000 " 7/80 - 6/81 



55,611 



CONTRACT/ 

GRANT HO. DESCRIPTION 

HIEC790036 Study of citizen participation in collective bargaining in educa- 
tion end its effecte. 



N1EC790037 

400790080 
400790005 
400790006 

400790007 
400790008 
NIEC770023 



Examination of selected jchoole in the Nashvills School District 
to determine the extent of the application of new procedures for 
, educating handicapped children under P.L. 94-142. 

Study of women end minoritiee ss school principals. 

An sxplorstory" study to exaaine the larpact of parent networks on 
local educational decielon-making. 

A atudy on tha'adjuatment of new teechere to their first posi- 
tions, with emphasis on. socisl support-netvorke among nev teach- 
ers. * 

'This project will examine the process of deeegregetion In ths 
achoM-community social .networks in s Midwestern city. 

Csss historlss and comparative analyeie'of networks for improving 
ej^menctry end secondary education. 



40078004 



Conduct of field experiments on effects of alternative school 
programs for o disruptivs t snd delinquent adolaecente who otherwlea 
^^are likely to be expelled or suspended from their schools. 

l&bpoat for a small granta competition for reeeerch on experienced 

tcner i — * ^ 



9/80 - 9/81 NIEC790166 An inveetigation of -An erica* a smalleat'rurel echoole. 

. • V • ♦ 

35,868 9/80 - 9/81 400780054 To provide additional support to complsts the conatruction of a \ 

' I compensatory education atudy data archive* 



MC 



IT* 
"X 



J 4 



A tf A R D E.E 



FY 198<l .PERIOD COHERED COOTRACT/ 
AHOUNT • BY AWARD ^ CRAK T HO. 



37 



Center for Educetion Policy end Management 
University of Oregon 
. Eugene, OR 

Enterprises for New Direction*, Inc! 
Bet heads, <Jfl> • 



*Nstional Academy of Sciences 
Washington, DC 



*Florids Stste Univsrsity 
Tallahassee, PL 



$ 117,718 2/80 -*9/81 



22,403 * 9/80 - 9/81 



170,000 2/80 - 2/«l 



49,619 9/80 - 2/81 



Abt Associate! ' 
Cambridge, HA 



Abt Associates . 

vCaabrldge, HA 



Systeas Development Corporation 
Santa Monica, CA ^U. 



100,000 9/80 - 9/81 400800017 



H1EC800110 Development of s dissemination program involving training for 
, principals and local district edainistrstors, as veil as the 
development of training materials and practitioner seminar erased 
^ on research findings. 

400800028 A preliminary exploration of community-bssed programs that work 

- in conjunction with schools to serve minority fsmiliee. 
s « m 

Review and synthesis of the current research on "work, 4mily and 
eWinity." The particular emphasis will be on the sbility of 
families to educate and socislize children with support from 
schools, and other community institutions and with- particular * 
referencevto family structure. * * 

A review and synthesis of the experience of a major Federally- ^ 
funded educational research project that vaa innovative, in its 
use of csse-study research methods, t 

A two-year study ot current practicea of selecting school prin- 
cipsls, together with s* 1 study *>f selected innovstions in sutjh 
practices «^~A aix-KWntyfcisseminatlon option exists. 



-400800006 



400800019 



79,995 9/80 - 9/81 . 400800027 



65, bOO » 9?80 - 12/81 400800039 



The studywill anelWe what happens in twelve districts ss school 
boarda and achool'peraonnel shift from Junior high to middle 
schools. The final report will summarize tha case atudies and 
indicate what factors contribute to productive planning end , 
implementation. 1* * / ' * fl s, 

Development of a set of papera to advance $tp"usa of theory snd 
methods in school desegregation research. 
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\ 3. 



4 



D E S C 



I P T I 0 N 



153,476 Various 



400790036 



Various 



Vajthjngton, DC 1 



: ;4? - 



63,043^ 12/79'- 9/80 400790035 



Management of seminars. to provide f|eld participation for program 
.planning end, seminars for research and development efforts. 



Preparation of planning papers, reports, ravlevs, and other Bit-* 
calleneoui small procurements for existing or* proposed projects. 

Provision of technical assistance to and conduct of regional, 
research end development workshops end seminars. * 
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0 E«P«rl»jaatal fro«ras) for Opportunities In Advanced Study and Research In Education ; The purpose of thii grants. program Is to support experi- 
ment a1 activities that 'demonstrate effective ways of increasing participation of nlnorltlea and women at an advanced level of education^} research., 

FY 198b PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
A W A R D E E AMOUNT BY AWARD CRAKT NO. DESCRIPTI /PN 



University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, CA 

La c**\ de Puerto Rico 
Hartford, CT 



Howard University 
# Washington, DC 



Nation*; Council of La Raza 
Washington', DC » 



Purdue Unlvcrsii 
W. Lafayette 



Eastern Klchlgan University 
Ypsllantl, HI 
# 

San. Diego* State University 
San Diego, CA 



American Kedlcal Women's Association 
Tucson, AZ ' 



•Virginia Union University 
Richmond, VA 



$ 9i,800 9/80 - 9/81 
40,000 i^9/80 - 9/81 



84,500 9/80 - 9/81 
100,000 9/80 - 9/81' 

18,088 9/80 - W81 

*■ 

63,000 9/80 - 9/81 
81,500 9/80 - 9/81 

45,000 9/80 - 9/81 

o 

74,979 9/80 - 9/81 



NZEC780229 
NIEG78018? 
NIEC780181 

NIEC780186 

NIEC780233 



NIEG790011 

> 



NZEC790006 



NIEC790O07 



N1EC790008 



V 



' f ■ " 

wCrents fort Opportunities In 
(alio continued on the fplli 



Advanced Study and Research 
following three peges) * \ 

r 



+Vni\er$Uy of Alabaaa 
Tuscalooia, At 



MALDE7 * 
San Frtncleco, CA 



KPS/IW Teacher Center 
Minnesota University 
Minneapolis, KH 



♦Graduate School and University Center of 
the City of Kev York , , 

New York 1 / HY 



Redcllffe Collect 
Canbrldgt, MA • 1 

Colegto.Ceeer Chaves 
Mr. Angtl, OR 

' ■ 

University of Texaa 
Auetln, TX 



Aalen-AMrlcan Bilingual Center 
Berkeley, CA « 



Hlchlgtn State Unlvesslty 
East Lansing, MI 



Blooasbury Vest, Inc* 
Stn franclaco, CA 



, 1980' PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
. AMOUNT BY AWARD CRAW WO. 



S *C R I p T T ' n » 



40 



$ 75,000 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC790009 -i 
p 

78,000 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC79O053 

. 49,950*. ^80 - 9/81 NIEG780I80 • 
* « 

* , 9*97 6/80 - 6/8 1 400780036 

* 

90,477" 9/80 - 9/81 NIEG780236 ^Grsnts for Opportunities in Advanced Study and Research (cont*) 

*8,488 # 9/80 - 9/81 .NIEC780J88 

98,955 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC780227 
♦ 

^ 40,000 11/79 - 10/80 ' NIEC7900I0 

4 

r 

83,885 8/80 - 8/81 NIEC79O052 
\ 

90,000 6/80 « 5/81 NIEC790065 
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A W A R D E E 



Northeastern University 
Boston. HA 

Klnnetot* Depsrtasnt of Education 
St. Paul, KN 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/* 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GR ANT HO. 



*E,.S C*R I P T I 0 N 



University of Tennessee 
XnoxvlUe, TN 



University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 



ff 84,000 6/80 - 6/81 \ NIEC790066 " 

45,000 7/80 - 6/81 4 N^EC?90067 

90,000 6/80 - 7/81 • NIEC790068 

76,000 5/80 - 6/81 ^ NIEG790064 



City University of Nev York 
New York, NY 

Hampton Institute * ' 

Hnnpton, VA 

e * * 

ASPIRA of Anerlcs, Inc. 

Sprlnjfleld, VA j . 

National* Aesoclstlon of Asian and Pacific 

Anerlcsn Educttloti • ~ 

Seattle, WA 

Lstlno Institute * 
^Chlcsio, XL 



Welles isy College 
WcUealey, HA 



77,000 9/80 - 8/81 
• 45,000 5/80 - 4/81 
105,000 7/80 - 6/81 



NIEC7 90060 
NIEG790061 
NIEC790062 



^CrsSts for Opportunltlss In Advanced Study and Resesrch (cont.) 



'(S^OOO 9/8Q -^9/81 NIEC790O63 
s» 



\ 100,000- 5/80 ~ 6/81 NIEp;90069 
» * 40,982 7/80 -'6/81 - NIEC790058 



Ohio Stste University 

Colunbus* OH 



45,000 J/40 - 5/81- 



' NlEG7^0037^jjj 1 

'.x Jv 
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A X/ 



42 



A V A R «D E g 



FT 1980 PERIOD COVERED, CONTRACT/ 
■ A.MOU NT . BY AWARD .CRAKT HO. 



Atlanta Unlverilty 
Atlanta. CA 



Virginia State* College 
Peteraburg. VA 



Unlvcralty of Texae 
Austin, TX 

JftSA 



45.000 6/80 - 8/81 « * NIEC.7S0055 
45,000 6/80 - 5/81 NIEC790054 
86,300. . 9/80 - 8/81 NIEC790051 



-5 1 § C R I P T T n M 



M*« Pranciaco. CA 5 °' 1U " *' 81 400800034 

V *fc£5 MUCati0n R ! 8C,rC ^ A "°^'"°" . • 59,896 i3 /80^- 10/80 KIEC800041 



^Crante for Opportunitiea in Advanced Study and Research (cont.) 



(AERA) 
Washington, DC 

Columbia Unlverelty 
New York, NY 



Northveatcr^ Univareity 
Ev.inston, II 



, 132.552 2/79 - 2/80 * NIEG780183 



89,933 



- 9/8.0 NIEC780184 



1W 



9 

ERIC 



o INFO RMATION RESOURCES 
* A ,W A R D E E 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED 
AMOUNT BY AWARD 



contract/ 

CRANT NO. 



Operatlona Research, Inc. 
Bet heeds, KD 

Oryx Press 
Phoenix, AZ * 

Computer Mldroflla International 

Corporation t 
Arlington, VA 

*Ns t lone*. Public JtA&o • . 
Washing ton *t>C . «* * 



*%laaka Stats Depsrtieent of Education 
Juneau, AX 



Appalachian Regional Commlaalon V 
Winning ton, DC 



.Information Planning Assoc. 
RockOlUe^ MD 

mLockheed ftlsslss and Space Company 
Sunnyvale ^ ^ 



896,343 11/79 - 11/80 

50,000 * 12/79 - 12/*0 
s 

80,000 6/80 - 6/81 400790031 



72,000 1/80 - 12/80 NIEC760033 



£00,000 2/80 - 6/81 NIEC770040 



/ 1,240,000 10/79 - 9/80 NIEIA8*0003 



83,989 1/80 - 9/80 400800005 



40,000 4/80 - 3/81 . 4OO.7800f9. 



43 



40079j5oo\^ 



Provision of support for centrsl procssslng snd reference services 
for the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). 

Maintenance of the Current Index to Journala In Education , an 
Information source and dissemination tool of ERIC. 

Document reproduction aervlcea which provlds, In slther midro- 
flche or hard copy format, the full texta of reports In ttos ERIC 
collection* Produces and dlstrlbutss microfiche of ERIC docu- 
ments monthly to over 700 customers. 1 

This award supported psrtlsl programming coat of the award- ' • 
winning "Options In Education" radio series. The serlea pro- 
vldea a national forum for Informed discussion snd snslysls 
of education Issues. 

This project explores the use of s communications sstslllts to 
serve the educstlonal needs of rural snd remote sress of Alaska 
by linking the state's 52 school districts and some 200 communi- 
ties to satellite administrative support services snd computer- 
baaed" education resources* 

* « • 

Thle project explores the Use of a communications sstslllts to 
serve the educations 1 needs of rural and remote srsss of Appa- - 
lochia, • • "*» • 

Study of technology snd uss of small computera for the ERIC eye- 
tern. % 

The contractor will provide. NIE with a high-speed CRT terminal 
communicating at 480 charactera per eecond over a Lockheed aup- 
plled leased dedlcstsd network snd date sst. This supplies 
unlimited communication accSee to the TJlalog on-line Informs-^ . 
tlon retrieval syetem during lta normal operating hours which fXw* 
Include the full NIB business da/., 
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AWARDg 



Information Planning Assoc. 
Rockville. MD 



VsrJous publishers? etc. 



FY 1980 ^PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD CRANT HO. 



$ 26,000 10/79 - 9/80 400780001 



100. Cll 10/79 - 9/80 Various 



0 E S -C , R ' I* P f 1 Q 



This contract provides • 'brosd range of technical processing 
services to NIE's educational research library. 

The KIE Library is the Federal library for educstloeul research. 
It provides technical resources along with reference end lnforma- 
tlon rctrlevsl services to the Oepsrtaent of Education, ss well 
as other Federal agenclee and the general public. « 



The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Is a national system vhose primary purpose Is to compile end analyse educational ressarch end develop- 
ment lnlormatlon and make It accessible to researchers. and practitioners. Clearinghouses In the ERIC system focus on particular subjects? ss follova: 

'351.080 9/80 - 9/81 400760122 ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and -Vocational Education. 

267,060 12/79 - l?/80 400780005 ERIC Cleerlhghousa on Counseling and Personnel Services. 
235,455 1/80 - 1/81 400780008 ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education. 

256.996 12/79 - 12/80 400780007 ' ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 

400760119 ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped end ClfXed ChUdren. 
400770073 ERlcN^learlnghouse on Higher Education, * 



National Center for Research in Vocational 
' CducajM 
Ohio StlteUnlverslty 
Coluabue. OH 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, HI 

.Unicrsity of Illinois 
Urbans, IL 

9 

University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 

Council for Exceptional Children 
Reeton. VA • 

Ceorge Vaahlngton University - 
i Vsshlngton, DC. 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY *■ 

University of California 
Los Angoles. CA 



282,825 9/80 - 8/81 
312,225 9/80 - 8/81 
276,820 1/80 - 12/80 



202,477 10/80 - 1D/B 



400770015 ERIC Clcsrlnghouse on Information Reeourcee. 
400780038 ERIC Clearinghouse for' Junior .Colleges. . 



A WARD -EE* 

, 

Center fdTTApplled Linguistics »T 
Arlii^ttniTTA ^ * • , 

NaTTffrcrf Council of3he!!era*of English 
Urbana, IL > 

* i 

Rev Mexico State University y 
Let truce* , NM 

V ■ 

Ohio Stete University * *- 
Colwbus, OH 

Social Science "Education Consortium, Inc. 
Boulder, CO m < 

f » 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, HJ % 

Aaerlcen Aasoclatlon of Collegee for 

Ttacher Edaeatlon * 
Vathington, DC 

Teacher a' College 

Colunble University » *^ 

Mcv York, NY f \ 



US 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 

% 275,417 
328.A45 
281,950 
'284^710 
274,990 

* 25o r 708 
289',259 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWA RD 

6/80 - 5/81 
6/79 - 5/80 
3/80 - 3/81 " 
10/80 - 9/81 
1/80 - 12/80 
1/80 - 12/80 
3/80 - 3/81 



. Vi. ; 

CONTRACT/ J 



D E S C 



\r I '? T I' 



% 40O770O49 m:c tlfaN^lnghouee on Ungueg^a and Lingulatica. 

40Q78002J& ERK ClJarln^houit on Reading and Comaunlcatlon Skllla. 

40JJ 80023 ERIC Clearlnghouae on Rural Education and Ssall sVhoola. 

400780004 ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Kathesatlca, and Environmental 
* Education. • \ s 

^*\. v, * 

400780006 ERIC Clearinghouse ^n' Soclel Studlea/Soclel Science Education. 

400780003* ERIC Clearinghouse pn\Tei\^, Keaaureventa and Evaluation. 

* - - - ■ « 

400780017 ERIC Clearlnghouae on Teacher Education. . 



267,033 9/80 - 8/81 400770071 ERIC Clearlnghouae on Urban Education. 
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O REGIONAL PROGRAMS 
A W A g D v. z 



Aaarlcan Alloc, of School Adnlnietretore* 

Arlington, VA 

Southaaatarn Regional Council for Education 
Triangle, Kc 

Korthea/tarn Consortium 
Albany, \y 



FY 1980 * 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
»Y AWARD 



$ 51,470 4780 - 12/80 400800011 
347,509 11/80 - 11/81 




46 



f P T 



J 0 N 



47,184 xl/00 _ u/81 NIEC790038 



Alafcena sta(a Department of Edu. 
Montgomery, AL 

Arltona Stata Department of Educat*! 
Phoenix, AZ 

w^"! S t Ut * °«P« rt »« n t of Education 
LltJfla Rock, AR 

California office of Information and D ia- 

aeainatlon 
Sacraaento, CA ' 

Colorado Department of Education 
Dcnvar, CO 



58,500 


6/80 


- 8/81 


26,29d 


6/80 


- 6/81 


S" 95,000 


2/80 


- 2/81 


* 99 Joo 


9/80 


- 9/81 


1 89«76 


9/80- 


- 9/81 


69,383 


6/80 • 


- 6/81 



NIEC760052 
HI EG 7 8 000 9 
N I ECS 0002 3 
NIEC760057 

NIEC760051 
NIEC800026 



^ Stata Diaaemination Capacity Building Granta 
f (alao continued on following two p.ge.) 
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A tf A R D E E 



O 
I 



I 



< I 



Florida State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, FL 

Georgia State Departaent of Education 
Atlanta, CA 

, Navall State Education Agency 
" Honolulu. HI \ 

Idaho State Departaent of Education 
Boise, ID 

Illlnole Office of Education 
Springfield, IL 

Indiana Departaent of Public Instruction 
Indianapolis* 1H 

Kansas State Departaent of Education 
Topolu, .KS 

Louisiana Stste Depertwent of Education 
Baton Rouge. LA 

Maine State Departaent of Education 
Augusta, HE * 



Ft 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



$ ,47,087 9/80 - 9/81 
63.356 6/80 - 6/81 



Maryland State Deptrtaent of Education J». 107,100 1/80 - 12/80 

Baltimore, HD f > . f » J 



NIEC760030 
NIEG76O049 
103»637 11/79 - 11/80 HIEG780234 
29.678 9/80 - o/81, , HIEG760064 ' 
89,399 12/79 - 12/80 HIEC750012 
79,812 5/80 - 5/81 HIEG800018 
51,929 9/80 - 9/81 NIEG760048 
97.000 1/80 - 12/80 NIEC800019 
W583 1/80 - 12/80 r NIEC800025 
NIEC 780232 



Mastachuaetts State Departaent of Education 
Boston, HA 

Michigan State Departaent of Education 
Landing, HI 

Mflnnesota State Deptrtaent of Education 
' St. J»auK HN ' 

Hlsilselppt Stete Deptrtaent of Education 
Jackson, MS « 



90,000 9/80 - 9/81 

I 

85,757 9/80 - 8/81 

76,500 9/80 - 9/81 

74,707 2/80,-2/81 



NIEC760058 

i 

NIEC760065 
HIEG760054 
NIK800020 



D E S C 



I P T I 0 



\ State*TTl*ae«Inatlon Capacity Building Grants (contj 



ERLC 
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AWARDER 



Nebraska, State Department of Education 
Lincoln, HE 

New Hampshire State Department of Education 
Concord, NH 

Oklahoma Stata Department of Education 
Oklahoma City, OX 

Oregon Department of Education * 
Sales, OR 

Pennsylvania Stata Department of Education 
Harrlaburg, PA 

Wjerto Rico Department of Education • 
Hato Key, PR * 

Rhode Island State Department of Education 
Providence, Rl 

-* 

South Dakota Department of Education 
Pierre, SD 

Tennessee State Education Agency 
Nashville, TN 

Utah State Hoard of Education 
Salt Lake City, UT 

'Vermont Stato- Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT I 

Virgin lalanda Department of EducaVlon 

St. Thomaa, V! ' 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Washington State Department of Education 
Oj^mpia, WA % 

Wisconsin State Education Agency • 
HaJlson, Wl 



FY 1980 
AHO UWT 

$ 48,876 
54,000 
58,549 
20,000 
106,195 
50,000 
• 49,484 
72,999 
36,522 
51,000 
85,000 
85,500 
80,000 



PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY AW ARD GRANT NO . 

' — s 

2/80 - 3/81 NIEG780013 
3/80 - 3/81 NIEC760056 
12/79 - 12/80 HIEC780014 

s 

6/80 - 6A8.1 NIEG760063 * 

U/79 - 10/80 H!EG7$Q200 

a 

1/80 - 1/81 NIEC800022 



9/80 - 9/81 
5/80 - 5/81 



N I EC 760055 
/IIEC80O017 



O *E S C R I P T I Q H 



\ State Dissemination Capacity Building Granta (cont.) ~ 



12/79 - 12/80 NIEC780199^ 
*ll/79 - 12/80 ( NIEG780015 



3/80 - 3/81 
9/80 - 9/81 
4/80 - 4/81 



NIEC 800024 
N I EG 780016 
NIEG8O0O21 



76,500 .1/80-1/81 NIEG78OO10 
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o RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 



A WARDER 



NstionsF Teeting Servite 
Durban, KC 



; Aisocletes, Ing 
Cartridge, KA 1 



Kilt Reeeerch, Inc. 
Rockvllls. HD 



$ J7,545 7/80 - A/si 




* PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY. AWARD f GRANT HO. 



* mjjf 4/80 - 3J81 
70,971 6/80 - ^/81 



400800021 



400780002 



400790060 



The gbel of this project la to help aiaura vldaapraad dlitrlbu- 
tlon and uaa of findings of the study of tha State Capacity 
Building Program,- 1 progrsa for strengthening and improving coor- 
dination of die semination and achool Improvement aervlcai avail- 
able through atate departmanta of education. Nina -sp tc 1*11 ted 
Interpretative re porta that are of lntereet to different audi- 
ences will be prepared* 

A etudy of the Reiesrch, and Development Utilisation Pro- 
graa, en ectlon research prog rem helping echoole examine and 
Implement the 'products of educational reeearch end development 
to achieve locel school Improvement objectlvee. ^ 

A etudy of the amount and uie of *ths ERIC eyetem by dlffsr- » 
ent types of ueer groups, end of the coet eieocleted with system 
operations et ell levels Including the Pedersl ehsre. 



.* J 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR (OD) 



AWARD E E 



Various individuals 



lab and Center Review Panel 



Various Minority firms 



Dingle Associates ' 
Washington, DC 

.« 

*Ocorg* Washington University 
Washington, DC 

George Washington University 
Washington* DC 

*Ceorga Washington Unlveralty 
Washington, DC 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED 
_JWJ0WT_ BY AWAR D 

$ 87. 760 " 10/79 - 9/80 



4"5,509 4/80 - 9/80 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



106.725 10/79 - 9/80 Various 



50 



Preparation of planning papers, reports^re views, and other «ls- 

' i or proposed projects 
onal Institute of Edu- 



cellaneous snail procurements for exls 
related to the overall Mission of the 
cation. * 



a. rc 

% 

NaYid 



Support for Congressional ly-nandated external revlews # of long- 
Vangc work proposals froj the 17 regional education si "labors- * 
torlcs snd national research centers. ** 

This speclsl Minority business, project provided small Minority-^ 
and woaeQ-owned flrns an jpportunfty to obtain procureaents and^ 
develop a*t,rack record in educational R&D. , * 



26.598 9/80 - 10*80 

30,650 C 9/80 - 8^81 

104,501 9/80 - 9/81 

63,313 9/80 - 8/81 



4007900J5* To provide conference support for the Tssk Force on Nationwide 
\Rcsearch and Development Services* 



NIEC800197 Provides for training and adnlnlstratlva services under the 
fellowship program offered to NIE'a Education Policy fellows. 

Various .Support for participants in the Education Policy Fellowship Pro- 
^gran. , v , - 

NIEC800177^To provide resources*to the Institute for Educational Leadership 
to support Journalists In sn exenln«\lon of local schools' in 
conjunction with an NIE program to, study affective achools. 
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ERIC 



v 1 



U HSjOllOITED, PROPOSAL PR 0 CRAM 



9 

f 



)_ H SjO 

T 



K W A R D E E 



•Massachusetts tostitute of Technology 
C««bridge r MA . _ 

4 -c 

national Institute for Community 

Development 4 
Arlington, VA' 

* 

International Ret our ce Development, Inc. 
/.a Orange} IL 

t 
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PY 1980 
^AMOUNT 

$ 53^690 



ERIOD COVERED 
ftV AWARD 



780 - 8m 



192,530 lk/79 - 4/8p 



55,000 1180 - 3/81 



'CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO, 

NIEC780219 



406760021 
. 400760036 

400800003 



'.0 E S^C R I * P T I 0 N ^ 

Thft projelt wtli-docuaent and analyze, the results of a tvo-year 
teacher dEvelopaent project funded by NIE ddrlgg fhe period * 
1978-1980. - » Vqj/ * 

Contractor provided conference support and technical assistance 
for FY 80 unsolicited grants cyclea. >^ 
*^ 

Using a variety of neaaurfng devicee, thla reaearch ia' focusing 
on the social competency of a group of Hlapanlc students in ele- 
mentary school. • / * * 



H«»pton Instltute/Yaie University 



Harvard *Vnlver»i£y 
1 s Cambridge, KA 



AsplLi of America 
W.nshfWtonj DC 

Barnard Collete 
Mew York. KY - * 



Univen 

No man, 



J^ty of Oklahoma 4 

t 

' 'J: .-V 



50,000 to/80 - 9/81 



55,000 9flB0*- a/81 



26,900. 9/80 - 9/81 ' 

> 52,661 6/80 - 12/80 
33,367 9/8Q - $/81 " 



MIEC800180 



MIEG8001M, 



IfIEC8W)U0 



llS7?008 



NIEC800U2 
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Thia project Hill collect data on t£t individual a whofcave "beatr 
the odds" and succeeded despite n^Htlve predictions W aucceaa. 
An analysis and description of theTlsy fsctofs which' have con- 
tributed to their; success wil$ be prepared. ^> "* 

' ' * i 

.This project will compare characteristic* of acsdenicjlly success- 
ful inmates (ehoae who obtain "a CCD) with nonacadealcslly auccsjsa- 
ful ^naatea in order to identify sources of aoclal, psychological, 
' and ^contextual sup^krt for scadenlc achievement aaong adul| prison 

• inmates. \ * ' v *» 

This research will document bilingual children's adaptation to 
the English mainstream after partlclpatloti\ln a rfranaltlona^ * 
bilingual education program, f * "* ^ 

* In-depth interview and questionnaire atudyof processes by which 
a women* a college influences post-college rolea* and ^ifeatyles. 

Thla reaearch analyzes school desegregation literature by • 
using a relatively new technique called the' cast/ aurvey method. J N 
A handbook for.locaj of f icinla Vill also ba prepsred outlining 
suggested atratcfclcs/tactica' for Implementing desegregstion. 



•9 




^ A V A R D, E E 

Aaerican federation of Teacher* 
Washington. PC 

s Oregon SUCt Dnlvi 
CorvalHs, OR 



Vandirbllt Unlyerelty 
% Nashvills, Vk 



» Massachusetts Institute of* Technology 
Cambridge, HA -*o 

American rederatlon.of TegcKere 
4 Washington, DC k 

• CarntgJe-HeUon Univereity 
Pittsburgh,' PA 



Univereity of Minnesota - • 
Collaga of Education 
« Xlnneapoiie/wr 

* *" 

Th« Roektftlltr 0h*lverslty 
Mtw York, NY *■ 

• 

Columbia University • 
1 Kav York, HY 

University of Chicago 
Department pf Education 
Chicago, XL 



FY 1980 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
__ AMOUNT BY AWARD CHANT NO. 



$ ' 70,000 # 2/80 - 11/80 NXEC800011 



H,996 8/80 -|/81 NXEG800161 



ft 



♦5.000 ^2/80 - 1/81 



NXEG80O028 
4 * . 



' 69.757. 5/80 - 1/81 NXEC790045 
80,945 3ft0 - 1/81 NIEC790041 
31.23b 2/80 - 2/81 : HXEC780O35 



An exploration of working condl clone related ^teacher etreee, 
with an evphaele upon che factore recced to che culture, of* the 
echool and the ay cm. ' « . ■ 

' Study will examine waye of etrengthenlng schools* of education 
through «thelr increased' lnvdlvemeptln reaearch, development, 
evaluation, and dissemination. K report with a hiatorlcal eke\ch 
and an analyele ,ln relation to exletlng pollclee, programed and 
incentive! will be prepared. • 

Research on dlf ferences *ln cognllJlve^Jtllit "atd mtrategie* of 
good. and poor learners. ^and on„the effectiveness otthe Inatruc- 
tlonil enrichment jmgfSmJn mefdifyi^g poor learnere* skills. 

Development of a /crles'of •onograph* to be negotiated on the. 
changing social content of ^educational teetlng. ■ 

Prep *r* clot * of 'tM*h«/h«rfbook on testing end rohduct of work* 
ehope^on testing for'/teachere. 

I * \ < # 

Research on the nature of children *e problem-solving abllltlea 
and the cognitive proceessa that underlie problem solving. 



^39,669 1/80 '-11/80.. H1EC79O021 



Identification of 'patterns of behavior attributed to educational 
influencaa. . • » 



43,357 U/80- 12/80 KIEG790029 
45^997* 1/80 - 1/81 ' MEG790040 



Xnveetigatlon of inferential procc/ecs'of adult read/re In read* 
lng 1 comprehension. ^ T* 

Investigation of the relationship between listening .and "reading 
sjfstegles uaed by both skilled end unskl lied ^reader a. 

Resean 



60.000 6/80 ^ HIEG790125 Research will focue on social cognition andStpry comprehension 



by children aged three* to thirteen years*. 
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A V "k R 0 E E 



Stalling Enterprises, Inc. 
Mountain View,*CA 

Rowling Green State University 
Bowling Crem, OH 



- Columbia University 
, Hev York. SY * 



Wayne State University 

Detroit', MI ' • 



Educational Teeming Strvict 
Princeton, NJ 4 



Collega of Education 
Unlvaralty of llllnola 
Urljina, If. » 



Harvard Unlvaralty 
Cnnbrldge. MA 



National Urban Coalition 
Washington, DC " «' 
% » 



"Metropolitan Integration Research Cantor, 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
, M _AWARD__ 

f* 5/80 - 5/81 



contract/ 



GRAN T wJt 
NIEC800010 Tfcaeai 



23.018 , 9/80 A 10/81 



NIEC800H6 



99.963 9/80 - 9/81 NIEG80O179 



rch on how secondary achool level varlablea Interact with- 
^plassrooa processes '.o^prcmote atudent learning./ , 
* * 
Thia atody will provide ayatesatlc information about the nature 
of the ayntectlc dyafunctlona In baalc writing of college atu- 
d eat a. 

■ ■ — , ^ 

Thia project will record end analyse -the proceee of Implementing « 
an educatiohal innovation et four different eitea. One objective- 
la to identify new waya to, /iaseeinate reeeerch and development 
findings. ^ 



22,000 * 7/80 - 6/81 N I EC 800061 



' 110,000 1/80 - 10/80 NIEC790026 



63,508 1/80 - 12/flO N1EC790022 

^101,569 3/80" - 1/81 NIEC7J0031 

i 90^000 12/79* - 12/80 N1EC790O42 

39,720 2/80 - 2/81 - NIRC800037 J 



^cademic progreaa of children whoae partita are enrolled in the 
weekend college of Wayne state UniveretTy will be assessed. 
t Other educational effects will alao be measured. 

Thia a^udy of 24-children' claaaroome (K-3) focuaed on- how chil- 
dren learn to read, through naturalistic obaervetlon and deacrlpv 
. flon of individual qualities which «ediate. movement -through 
beginning axilla to proficiency. t 

A-amtudjr to ascertain* the relative effWte of e number of varle* 
Q blee oti wemcn'e, achievement motivation end career motlvetlon, 
plus development pf a dlognoatlc instrument to eld in counseling 
women toward graatar achievement. 

i 

Series) of, analytic and deacrimtfcre atudlea lb the cognitive 
..domain investigating innovative thinking Involved In metaphor 
uaage. \ J - . m >S-— 

A y stud* of four collaborative programe la urban achoolV which * 
ha^aecceasfully involved private end pdbllc lnmtltutlona. 



ligation of the extent to which public off iclala and- plan- 
ners consider echodl dcaegregatlon plane In developing local ' 
houalng a*»ifttance%pl/ine, assessment of racial impact of achool 
on uao of* houftlng aubsidiee, and Jurveying* of family attltudee. 
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" J.; 



A V A R D E E 



University, of Cslifornls 
Berkeley, CA ' 

VtUeiler College 
Velltsley, KA 



Harvard University 
Caabrldge, 'KA 



Yale University 
1 Hew Haven, CT 



New York University 
Hcv York, Nt 



*and Corporation 
Santa Konlca, CA 



Board of Education, City of Chicago 
Chicago, tL 



Yale Univerefty 
Hew Haven, CT 



3*< 



FY 19?0 PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT BY AWARD CRANTJTO^ 

$ 8fr,839* 5/80 - 10/81 ' NIEC800045 



80,011 10/80 - 11/81 NIEC8OO009 



78,548 3/80 - 2/81 . NIEC800035 



44,413 8/80 - 7/81 NTEC800133 



26,000 9/80 - 9/81 NIEC800173 



The project will examine the paradox o£ high- educdtional aspira*. 
tiona and lov schc^l performance among black atudenta. 
• f 

Research on the character is tica of exemplary ichooWu child * 
care projecta, and the development of related policy An d action ' 
* manuals. « 

A comparative analysis of *he fife hlatoriea of elxVorominent 
black Scholar*, with particular attention devoted to\he impact , 
of family backgrounds, achievement patterns, and teacher-studene 
relationships on their, successful careers. 

A coaparativa investigation of three related llsuss in post* 
secondary education research: equity, diversity, and competence. * 
The inveatigators are looking for the interaction of thcac three - 
nreaa in Latin Aaerlca, Eastern Europe, end the developed demo- 
cratic nations. 

0 

The project will examine and describe alternative descriptions* of 
equity and equity measurement methodology for essessing state ele- 
mentary and accondary isehool finance systems. 



22,455 8/80 - 8/81 HIEC790152 



I - \/8 



85,000 3/80 - 12/80 H1EC790048 

p ' 

44,924 6/80 - 8/81 HIEO790084 
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Study of the polltica of school finance in California; in partic- 
ular, the coalition polltica aur rounding the pa'asags of AB 63, 
California's lateat school finance equalisation Milt and the 
impact of Propoaitlon 13 on 'school finance reform. 

Development of e rapid retrieval Information «ystem on violence^ 
end vandellsm, and 'a cataloging of school action programs dealgned 
to reduce school crime end -disruption in order to give policy- 
makers up-to-dete information. 

The proposed reeearch will examine the question of the- conse- 
quences of educe t ion finance practices by cloeely analysing the ' 
later -connections bstween financial deeialone, educational ~> 
policies and programs, sod students* echlevemene« , "'"^fP^ 



■ / FY 1980 PERIOD' COVERED 
A W AVR D E E AMOUNT BY AWARD 



Utah State University 
to&an. ut - 



11 orChitf State 1c 



Counc 
Washington, DC 



hool Officer! 



$ 22,661 ■ 1/flO - 12/80 



116,523 • 3/80 * 3/81 
t ■ 



I 



WIEC800O36 Support of: (1) the review or federsl/stata dlssealcetlon 
.activities, and (2) development of an agenda for future col- 
laborative efforts for Joint Federel/stete dlesealnatlon.~ 



55 



COSTRACt/ 

CRAKT SO. PES 

MIEC800008~ Synthesis of the literature the large nuaber of research 

studies which have examined the treataent of hyperactivity in 
children. • ^ 



ERIC 



Yala University 
Kev Haven, CT 



Yale, University 
. Ney Haven, CT 



20,000 1/80 - 9/81 



NIEC80O19O 



American Education Raaearch Association ' 
Washington, DC 



Institute for Child Behavior arid Develop- 
. nent 



University of Illinois 
Orb 



Urbana, IL 

Harvard University 
Center for Urban Stud is s 
Graduate School of Education 
Cambridge* HA 

lanaina School District 
Un aing, HI 



99,905 i/80 - 8/81 NIEC800044 



14,836 2#0 - 2/81 



30,091 4/80 - 3/81 



100.000 11/79 - 9/80 



3,8?8 2^80 - 2/81 



HIEC800038 



NIEC800015* 



EC790030 



HIEC800031 



A systematic study of chs ways knowledge is used in asking deci- 
sions in the social arena,. Sources of knowledge end afthods of 
verification are of particular interest." " 

A research study to: (1) deterain* the extent to which, social 
scientists snd educators know about and routinely apply the subr 
stance of one another's discipline; and' (2) describe the attri- 
butes of each group's institutional culturs tradition, training, 
ate, which may lapede or enhance such collaboration. 

This sirfard provider partial support to* the Joint Coaaittee of 
Profeesional Organizations, which, with representation froa edu- 
cation groups, is working to develop guidelines, snd standards 
for educatiqnal evaluation.' » 

Developaen* of an a leaantary- school testing progtaa and classrooa 
itenehlng activities that ellalnate aotlveclonal test blss, * 



.A study vhlch describes the way e in which instructional cllaates 
differ between schools that are particularly effective and those 
vtjich ars particularly ineffective in providing instruction to, 
poor children. x ' • * ■ * 

Pilot testing o/ self-report instrument a for .evaluating tha * 
effectiveness of effective prograas designed for students in 
gradq* X through 6. » 



r 
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A W A * D E E 



Pennsylvania state Unlverelty 
Univaraity Park, PA 



Worth Texas State Unlverelty 
Denton* TX , 



Colual|e^inlverelty 



> Xoluabla Unlverelty 
H*v York, NY 



,0Mo State Unlvsrsltv, 
Cotuabtii, Oil 



V 



H 1980 
AMOUNT ' 



PEMOB t COVERE0 
BY AWARD 



$ 50,000 2/80 - 2/81 



29* 79J 2/80 - 1/81 



35.000 2/80 - 1/81 



3P.000 1/80 - 11/81 



18,005 1/80 - 1/81 




NXEC8000I2 



MIEC800029 



NIEG8000U 



D" E 



Collection of .data from student e who have been out of echool for 
five to eeven yeare, and evaluation of the effects that different 
forma of secondsry* school education have upon subsequent educa- 
tional and occupational choice and performance. 

Thle-tCMerch will utilize a computer modal of the human mind's 
thinking proceee In order to sxaalne how etudente think", learn, 
end solve problem*. " 



An analyele of picture-text combinations which both maintain 
the intereet of the* viewer/reader and motivate the* acquisition 
of reading aUJl*. 



ted^to 



This project le devoted*to exploring whether art Initial behav- 
' lorel aodel explalna the peychologlcal source of writing errora 

lft adolaecente. • j? 

H1EC790019 ^Examination of children 'a cognitive proceeeee used In beginning 
1 4 if writing. Xeeulte will help Improve the teaching of writing. 



Lynn J. Cadwallader 
'Amherst, MA 



Dr. Mary Anne4aywld 
D(x Hills, KY 



Unlverelty of Callforhla 
Berkeley, CA 



9,680 8/80 - 1/81 



39.000 9/80 - 9/ar' 



90,000 3/80 - 2/81 



NTEC800150 $ Utilising a collection of primary source; materiel recently dle- 
*^ covered In Ncw|an, Mnseechusstts, this historical inquiry ^ 
, examinee teachers' pcrcsptlons of their emerging profeselon 
from 1840-1865. . • 



NIEC800194 



NXEC800034 



133 



Thle project la developing e reeearch plan fof**e major national 
etudy of alternative secondary echool e by Involving people from 
the achoola, reeearchera, And ffellcymakara who face decisions * 
about new achoola. 

A study of alternative. procaduree for conducting hollatlc writing 
aescssmcnts. 



Y 




c A W A K D E E ^ % " A AHOUHT 



1980 PERIOD COVERED COWTRACT/ 



BY 



AWARfr 



GRANT NO, 



kervlrd'thtivereffcy . * . * 

• Create School of fflucetion * * , 

C*abrid»*v KA > 

Unlvtrilty^"oi,T«x*i st Austin i 
Austin,* HM,.* * * 

Columbia UnSvtr^itfr 
TsscHers Collsge 

, Ncv Tork, NY .* 

Technlcel Edupetlon Reeeerch Cent in, Inc. 
Ceabrldge, KA 



Center for Aiplled Linguistics I 
» Arlington, VA V. 



University of Penneylvenle 
, Phllsdslphie, PA 



Frits Kechlup 
Princeton, KJ 
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$ 63,740 1/80 -'IZ/80 ' RIEC800013 

. t 

24, $00 7/80 - 12/81 NIEC800O33 

42,390 1/81 - 12/81 j NIEC800174 

65,917, 9/80 - 8/81 KIEC800I62 



100,000 8/80 - 7/8t NIEC800135 



69,999 8/80 - 8/81 k / WIEC800134 



26,000 8/40 - 7/81 HIEG80O158 



Examination of the 4evelopaent of Spanleh*ee s first IsnMsgs by 
youn* children. Ths etudy Includes generel charecterletfce of 
language ecquleltlon snd specific cherectcrletlce of Spenleh. 

■ 0 

The etudy concerne the typee of alecuee produced end the %ypee of 
feedbeck teacher e glvr-tb studefite In en or si reeding task.* 

. * 4 

Ths proposed reeeerch le e eecond phsss of en*earller NIE- funded 
etudr of chlldren'e perception of the echool experience. Inter- 
view dete will be enalyzed dn further depth. 

Thle etudr will conduct e veekly reeeerch seminar for teachers 
which le beeed on succsssful pilot progress snd which offere en 
alternative to existing aodsls of colleboretlve reeeerch. Proj- 
ect eleo will reeeerch questions rsletlng to teach ere* utilise- 
tlon of reeearch-prodtfeed knowledge, end 'Investlgsts pattern* of 
psrtlclpstlng* teachers' initial end developing intereete and the 
re let lone hip of thgss Intereete to" current educational reeeerch 
end theory, c*. * 

Thii It ■ s^udy of f8^acq£Uition1>f Black English try working** 
clsss black cb^ldren^ significant probleme of educetlonal 
eeeeesaent, normalising, end equity can erlee for thle popula- 
■tlon in the ebeence of thle dete, 

t • * 

Thje itudy will ohsirve and compere the reeponeee of inner-city 
kind i^ir ten children to two philosophically different- currlcuUr 
epproechee to reading readlneee* ** 

The grantee will produce e volume which preeetite a com»r»hen»lve 
overview of educetlon in the United Statu todey. The volume will 
b« pert of e eeclee entitled Knowledge t Ite Creation, Distribution 



end Economic ^lenlf icance . 



\ 




» ♦ 



5* 



E DUC 



A T JTO^ 



A L L A^B ORATOR 



A H D- RES g-A R-C-H— A HP DEVaVLOPH E NT C E HERS 
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A W A R D E, E 



*Appelschia Educational Laboratory* 
(Att) 
Charleston, WV 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 

$1,204,846 
_ . 462,554 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



12/80 - 11/81 ' 



1 I 



4008OO1OL 
-J^EG800101 



*CE>fREL. Inc., 
St. Louta, KO 



AEL'a alaelon la to improve education and educational opportunity , 
4or those-vho live in-the-lsboretory'e prlmarlly^nonurban region. 
The lab provide* tvo major typee of aervlce: 'dissemination and .* 
short-term regional services, auch aa technical asslstsnce in 
response to (he immediate needs of the lsb's constituency; snd 
long-tern. (3^k^5-yeer) resesrch and deaoiutratlon sctlvltlss in . 
specific aubf^Hfve areas identified high priority bynhe 
region* • *du^Wis and citirena. At praaent th*» lab'a long-term, 
research la in baalc akllla, achool-f tally relatione, lifelong 
learning for adulte/ and pupil behavior problems* 



2,566,567 
132,935 



12/80 - 11/81- 



400800102 
MIEC800102 



^Center for Education Policy -and Management 

(CEPM) . I 

. University of Oregon \ f 
Eugene, OR \ * 



•Although the lab* «re funded by contract, 
Uonal support. ' 



CEKREL'a primary niaaion la to improve the effectlvpncee of 
instruct ion^ in its region's schools by: 'the development snd 
application of curricula snd instructional a ye terns baaed upon 
« relevant reeearch in the aoc'ill and behavioral aclencee; ayatem- 

atlc instructional ana lye la by acholere In the aajor content 
*> -areas: the application of systeaa enelyele end planning to the 

development of curricula^ and {he organization and management 
<- ^ of lnatructton; careful as a e assent, of individuel'Teamere snd - 

learning outcomes; end the uaa of new and proalalng inetructional ' 
* * technology. With its HIE funds, CEXREl conducts projecte on 

ttathematlca, erta and huaanltlae, urban education, training for - 
/ voaen end mlnorltlee* teaching etreteglee, and dleeealnatlon. 

600,000 12/80 - 11/81 HIEC800110 CEPM'e mieaion la the conduct, eynthsele, and dlaaeainatlon of 

research directed 3 tovard improving the performance of eleaentery 
« and secondary echoole through the ues of policy end management 
tool a. Thla center haa recently eherpened lte aieelon to focua 
4 more directly on the effecte of edelnlet^atlvf polleiee and man- 

agement prectlcea on tha conduct of education* Much of It a cur- 
rent effort le devoted to laying out the connect lone batveen 
policy, management, and outcomes. Thla effort requlree rev lev 
of the literature on: student outcomes and instructional proc- 
'< essss; teachsr behavior and hov it le eheped by euch lamedlsts 
fsctors aa curriculum, instructional tschnology, votk resources, 
and incentives; fscets of orgsnlxetlon snd administration that 
ahape those -immediate factors; snd ths brosd setting of community 
5 preferences, governance, snd profssslonal expectetione within ( 
_^juhich local educatlka^takes place. This imtenelve reVlev will 
' produce e reeearch agenda Jot tha £cntcr end ehould* atlmulate 
— ^cholera alasvhere as veil* , „ 



\hey alao recelvo grnnte for ^>st^tu^ 




A V A R D E E 



*C«nte^for Social Organization of Scl 
(CSOS) \ 
John* Hopklna University * 
■ Baltimore, MD 



Tt 1980 
AHOUHT 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD, 



$1,300,000 12/80 



CONTRACT/" 

GRAK^ NO. 

NIEG800U3 

* .1 



*Center for tha Study ot Evaluation (CSE) 
University of California * 
Los Angelee* CA ' , 



975,000 12/80 - 11/81 NIEC800U2 



• X 
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CSOS's mlaalon la to produce uaeful knowledge on how changea In 
the atructure and organization of echoola Influence atudent 
learning, ettftudee, and aucceaa In adult ro'lee. To carry out 
lta mission, the center la organized Into four programs, each 
of vhi,ch focuaea on a epecific claaa of outcoWa and & particular 
level of educational organization. The School 'Organization fro* 
gram etudlee variation in tha atructure of claeerooms and echooU" 
and their affecta on iraed^e^tudent oqtcomee, auch aa academic 
achievement and a jpiration^^Re School Proceeeee/Career Devel- 
opment Program e*aai n et acMS«nd achool ,eyatems and thair 
affecta on long-term atudent outcomes, auch aa higher education, 
careers, and Job* Atls faction., The School Deaegregatlon Program 
studies achool organization In relation to Immediate omtcomee * 
(poaltlva atudent relational minority academic achievement) and 
lone-term cQnaeqdences (social mobility cf minorities). Tha v 
Delinquency and School Environment Program examinee the relation- 
ahlp of tha social organization of echoola and in-achool and 
later-life 'delinquency* Another program brlnga in young vomen- 
and ml&orlty reaearchars -for a year of colleglel vork with the 
Center/ a raaearch etaff. 



CSE 'a mlaalon focuaea on education taatlng and evaluation.* yslng 
diverse aociat acience fremevorke, CSE conducta reaeerch on tha 
uae of evaluation and testing information In educational aettlnge 
-from the preichooj. through the unlveralty. CSE* a goale Include 
tha identification of conditions under vhich evaluation and teet 
Information lead. to Improved educational progress and the genera- 
tion of Improved atatiatlcal and teeting methods* *Huch of CSE'a 
vork In information uae end educatlonal^lmprovement hee focueed 
on lasuss facing educetore st ths etete and—local levele** Recent 
CSE reaeerch concent rate a on new and more valid ways' of taatlng 
literacy *fnd vfltlng eblllty* Other reeeerch projacte are atudy- 
Ing auch fundamental laauaa ee felrneee and validity of teete end 
tha coat a end beneflte of .teeting an«V evaluation programs at the 
Federal, atata, and local levele. A program of basic reeeerch to 
pinpoint indicators of achool ef fectlvenese le currently under 
development , < * • t 



V 



A V A R D E E 



*Fer Veet laboratory for Educational 
Reararch and Development (FVL) " 
San Franc ia co, CA 



FY 1980 
AMOUNT 

92.319.966 
430.000 



PERIOD COVERED 
BY AWARD 



12/60 - 11/61 



CONTRACT/ 
qCRANT MO. 



400800103 
NIEC600103 



SVL*e mite Ion la to contribute to improvement in the quality of 
_ learning experfencea that iupportu the ve}uee and function* of a 
humanistic aoclety. FVL carrlea *ut thla ml a I Ion by conducting 
four typea of activities: £(1) the production of nev knowledge 
through research; (2) programmatic development leading to nev 
' % - high-quality producta or prpceaaea that vill aerve the neede of ' 
# « all learners, with particular attention 'to programs concerned 

vlth processes of quality teaching and learning, uaa of the out- 
come I of educational reaearch and development, education aa it 
relatea to vork.'and education for.a plurallatlc aoclaty; (3) 
^ ^ technical aaalatance in aupport of quality education for thoaa 
■v*- vho aeek or need auch aervlce; and (4) the maintenance bf an 
' . impartial environment vhera) educational leauee can be confronted 
*Wend aeaeaeed. fc 

HIEG800IH tFC*a>laalon fotuaeKpn the orlglna. implementation, end conee- 
quencea of different finance and governance arrangement a, in the 
educational aactor. The canter conducte bealc and applied 
reaearch on the flecel, "political /legal, rand organisational 
proceaaea of elementary, secondary, and poataecondary education 
. H in tha public and private aactora. In particular, tho equity 

and efficiency Implications of vaTloua finance and governance 
arrengementa'arc addressed through programs on cetegorlcel granta 
in education, el tentative atructurea of governance, and lev and 
education. »The center provides information to a vide *eudience 
» of Federal, state,' end local prectltlonere and policytukere on 

such-topics aa financing apeclel education, the Impact of tex «ad , 
expenditure llmitatlone on educational eervlcee, the •coneollda* 
tlon of Federal granta, bilingual education programs, and tuition 
uit credlte. 



Mnetitute for Reaaerch on Educatlonel 

Finance and Governance (IFC) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 



1.224.000 12/60 - 11/61 
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FT 1980 r PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
AMOUNT Vt AWARD %CRANT MO. 



* Learning Re* e itch 

(LRDC) 
Uniyenlty of Fit 
Pittsburgh, PA 



and Development Center 

/ 

tsburgh 



$2,626,520 tf/80 - 11/81 4 IUEC8001U 




.4 



*Hid-Contln*nt Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (McREf.) ' ^ 
Xanaaa City. HO * f 



614,586 
126.391 



12/80 - 11/31 



400800104 
NIEG800104* 



LRDC 'a reiearch sddresses two topics; the processes of learning 
and the processes of schooling. Pervading both line* ofwbrk 1* 
* common thewe. a concern with under a tending how knowledge and 
skill** re acquired ln«vorloua school content «re«*. Reseerch on 
the processes of learning focuses on usderstsndlng the nature and 
development of expertlae within «$4 across achoel aubject matter 
areaa, including retding, mathemat&ce', science, snd general 
learning skills. Research on the processes of schooling is con- 
cerned with undera tending the contexts within which school learn* 
ing occurs; that la, the ways in which school and f anlly v*rle~ 
'ble* influence the learning process* The work on schooling 
inclu-dea three sets of actlvltlae: a program of reaearch on 
social learning, a program of^ research on* how netursl variation* 
in schooling processes affect* learning, and the development and 
teatlng of an educational model which put* 'into practice the 
center* a ldeaa about facilitating learning* 

McREL's mission Is to Improve educatlonsl practice In lta region, 
with'particular attention to thoae who tr«dltlon*lly hava 
received a poorer guality of education than the general popula- * 
tlott, The primary Ybeneficiar lea of KcREL's wqrk «rei minori- 
ties; the handicap jedj tho«« in small, lsolsted, or rural / 
achoola; and women. To achiev* this mission, KcREL employs 
1 three s-trateglea for increaaing and improving thf use by *rac» 
titloners of resesrch snd txperlance-baaad knowledge! knowledge** 
dlssemlnstlon snd utilisation, th* development of knowledge sbout 
tdueatlooal practice in the rsgien, and divtlopment 6*f the capa- 
bilities of individual* snd organisations In th* region to , 
receive and ues 1 knowledge for practice improvement. 
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A V A R D £ E 



./National Center for higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEHS) 
Boulder , CO 



Vt 1980 
AMO UNT 

$1,543,332 
47,350 . 



PERIOD COVERFD 
BY AWARD 



12/80 - 11/81 



CONTRACT/ 
CRANTNO. 



400800109 
H1EC800109" 



/ 



^National Cent»r # for^eiAfch in Vocational * 
Tducatfon (NtRVE>A~^ 
Ohio State University 
Coitions /OH ^ 



1,236,102 '12/80 - 11/81 



NIEC8001W 
t 



139 



NCHEMS s nilislon la to improve planning and management In col< 
leges, universities* and state agencies of higher, education ' 
through research, development, and ssslstance activities. Th'e 
center Is organised into five progrsas. The Planning and Financ- 
ing Program Is developing mcthoda of strategic planning for • 
Institutions to use In the current environment of declining 1 
resources, as/well as conducting research -on nev state funding 
formulss that are based on principles of marginal cost. The 
information 7 for Management Program la developing a series of/ 
Indicators of fttie status of higher education in suqh sress as 
the coats to students of going to college, student pretention and 
academic preparedness, student participation in different typee 
of postsecondsry education, and the atate financing of higher 
education. Organisational Studies is a' nev program of basic 
research on decision-making processes In institutions of post- 
secondary education. The Management? Development program provides 
training for administrators in mansgement technics and leader- 
ship through a summer institute and through shorter seminars. » 
The National Resources Pro gratj.com pi enent a these program activi- 
ties through providing resources 1 for visiting scholars snd interns, 
and for planning and evaluating the tenter 1 * program*. 

NCRVE^is conducting a four-year*reseerch program on employabillty 
^*V in de » crl *»« analyse the various aectora of society 
that 'pre pa re youth fsr employment. The purpoer Is to arrive at . 
* recoiwe natation* on how to efficiently and equitably aislst youth 
' in developing employabillty competencies. Ths research is orga- * 
nlsed Into three projects: (1) study of linkages between etfuce- 
tora and employers that ia focuted, eaj|fov will educational goals 
natch cmploynent requirements, (2) JOV of v factors that coneia, 
tently jJlace some youth at high rleWCf achool failure and per- 
sistent unemployment, and (3) study^of approachea to assessing 
and documenting the employment competencies oflyouth. A final 
project is.the Resource snd Referral Service, which is developing 
a data base of aveilable education*! information resources. 



-A W A R D E E 



* Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

(imp,) 

Portland, QR 



FY I960 
AMOUNT * 

$3,179,155 
.128,845 



P1M0D COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY AWARD GRANT NO. 



12/80 - 11/81 



400800 IOS 
N1EC 800105 



*R*aearch for Betttr Schools, Inc# (RBS) 
Philadelphia, PA \ 



2,323,060 
309,095 



12/80 - 11/81 



400800106 
N1EG8Q0106 




C R 



0 H 



NVREL't million it to asalat education, government, community 
agencies, business, and labor in improving quality end equality 
in educational programs and processes by: developing and dieeem- 
instlng effective educattonsl products and procedures; conducting 
research on educstionsi needs snd pro^bletis; providing technicsl 
assistance in educstionsi problem-eolvingj evaluating effective- 
ness of educstionsi programs sad projects; providing training in 
educstionsi plsnning, vans gement, ;evs lust ion, arid instruction; 
snd serving ss sn information resource ottWlfective educstionsi 
programs, snd.pTocesies . With Its" NIE funding, the lsb conducts 
projects' on functional literacy, Indian reading and language 
studies, evaluation, spplied per fory ne'e* testing, education snd 
work, 'multicultural in-service trsining, training for women *nd 
Minorities, rural education, regional research end ^development 
services, dissemination, coupe t en cy-ieeed educstlon, snd computer 
' technology. 

RB^a mission is to. apply the results of educstionsi resesrch snd 
development in improving elementary snd' seconds ry schools in its 
reg&n. ' The lab works; st the stste snd Intermediate levels 
pfc>vldc tn formation and training in the design and implementation 
of state-fnitiated school improvement progrsms. It works vith 
local schools to build stsff skills In plsnning, implementing, 
dls'seninstlng, end evaluating improvement programs i In bssic 
skills, the enphasis la on 'turning reaearch^nto practical day- 
to-day procedure a for increasing at^danft^reading snd math 
achievement. In csreer preparation, acJnoola snd coamunltlea 
are ssaisted In building capability to help youth people decide 
about careera. The Regional Exchange pregram supplies reaeerch- 
based Information and technical asaletance to etate-inltiated 
achool improvement programa. Evaluation Services off era Assist* 
ance to agencies desiring to aaaeaa the effecta of their pro- 

' 'grams, while Field Studies contrlbutea to an understanding of * 

• hoV achoola change and can be helped to improve. 



A W * A R de e 



FY I98o\ 
AMOUNT 

*Resesrch and Development Center for Teacher $1,512,000 
Education (RDCTE) 
University of Texas 
Austin, TX 



PERIOD COVERED CONTRACT/ 
BY AWARD JC RANT NOs 



12/80 * 11/81 NIEC800U6 



\ . 



ftSouthvest Educational Development Labora- 
tory (SEDL). 
Auatin, TX 1 o 



, 1,534,999 
115,001, 



12/89 - 11/81 



400800107 - 
* Nl ECS 00 107 



f *Southvest Regional Laboratory (SVRL) 
Loi Alamltoe, CA 



1,922,558 
^24,851 



12/80 - 11/81 



191 



400800108 
NIEC800108 



m RDCTE'a mission la to conduct reieirch and related ■ctivitiet In 
close collaboration vilh practitioners, policymakers, *nd • 
researchers at all levela In the fleld^oiteechet education. 
The center sins to Incrcsse the validated knowledge bases under- 
lying effective teaching end lesming snd successful ,lmple*ente- 
tion of ^starch-beted- practices in s vsriety of settings. Spe- 
cific research initietivee are focused on sress of major concern 
to< practitioners In jtubllc schools snd colleges. The center's' r 

, projects Include: resesrch designed to Incresse knowledge bsses 
regarding the effects of vsrious kinds of teachers and teaching 
on various important distention* of learning by atudenta with dif- 
ferent sckgrounds, characteristics, snd previous enlevements; 
retesrch on the Effects of tsscher education progremrtn<£n*sc- 
tices on teechers; and. research on ttie support and deliver* ays- 
terns required to sssurs hlgh-qusllty implementetlon of reaeerch- 
vslidated prscticet by teachers end tescher educatore who' have * 
differing concerns, charactarlatles, prevloua experience", and 
current perspectives. ^ 

SEDL's mission Is to promots qusllty Issrnlng in Its rsglon by 
conducting resesrch, developing educstlonsl products, snd ssaist- ' 
Ing other educstlonsl Institutions. These sctlvltles sddress 
three brosd goslst (1) meeting the educstlonsl needs of spsclsl 
populations, such ss those with unique lsngusgs or cultures, 
physlcsl or mentsl exceptlonellty or functions! competency; (2) 
understanding and studying the conditions thst Influence lesming 
snd schooling both In snd put of the school sstting; snd (3) 
linking potentisl users, such as teechers or ststs depsrtments 
lof education, with tested cost-effective educstlonsl products or 
\strategies. " * \— - • - ■* 

* l 
SVXL's mission Is to develop fundamental, aignif leant, improva- 
ments In education and to conduct educational rsseerch In order 
to aolve the problena and serve the needs of 4 the public end pri- * 
vsts schools, colleges, end unlvsreities in its rsglon. with its 
HIE funding, ths lab conducts projects on operetlonal quality snd 
equality in education, basjk skills Instruction, blllngusl- 
blcultural education, and participatory reaearch and development. 
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*Vleconsln Reeeerch end Development Center 
for Individual Schooling (VRDCIS) 9 
University of Viiconeln 



IT 1980 
* AMOUNT 



PERIOD COVERED 
RY AWARD 



CONTRACT/ 
GRANT NO. 



' 6$ 



S 



i Op 



$2,048,180 12/50 - 11/61 - N1EC600U7 



Kadleon, UI 



VRDCIS h«i redeflned^lta alsslon to Vocui on student diversity 
and the implication*. o*f diversity for ichoollnj . Moving beyond 
an earlier focua on. Individual payahologlcal differences and che^ 
tndlvlduallratton of teaching to respond to thee, the center^ la 
nov exploring tfc aajor diaeffsions along which atudenta differ 
and which are laportant to (Teaching an3 achool'aanageaent. 
Research progress deel with; differences in student learning « 
end development, especlejly deveflopeent of' lenguage proftclen- 
clee end other bsslc skills; differences In the-responss of stu- 
dsnte $o varloui clesarooet pfocJeees and teechlng techniques; 
differences in students which require echoole.tVaanage and 
allocate reaourcaa to aeatbthe needa of vsrloui groups; end dif- 
ferencea in atudente which ^esult*4nPederSl, etate, or local* 
mendetee to provide spsclelljed eervlbee, often compounding ths 
denandejon local claaarooM.' The center 'a goal la to locata » 
those differences among atudenta which are most laportant to \ * 
education, end to explain how theae difference! cef-yj^aejt aoet 
efficiently end effectively by locel schools. 



i cen^ftiejt 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



DC J J 'Jj 



COUfCB Of EDUCATION 



September 19, 1981 



EAST IfNSINC ■ MICHIGAN • 



The Honorable Austin J. Mtfrphy 
Subcomittee "on Select Education 
617 House Office Building Annex #1 
Washington, DC 50515 



Dear Mr. Murphy: 



D^h^l." 6 ? 36 ^ 3 , P i" d ^ ™ Mtlon «°rklng to «et a deadline with one of ny 

The delay has been quite useful m helping me nore fully understand the problem ' 

Dr Wa£ r * £f th6 reP ° rtS and other correspondence of Dr. E->ans «f 

I iZt J n0re lnforMd regarding the serious waste of research fmds 

w2f *. " Wr0 " *° ° ther "spected scholars in-Reading to obte" tteir ' " 

££.1 a r ^ 0r9 r' SPa t e „ <F J° rida) ' Dr " WaltM HiU < Ne » Vork)?' D r E^"Lall , 
(Texas), and Dr. Leo Schell (Kansas)- all strongly expressed neqative vims o f "h» 
uses to which our federal funds have been put in'th^arealf rlad ng research 

. ^LlZZ'lt^^ Khe " " ^ ° f » • 

In addition, I reiterate cry plea for more careful auditing. This summer I was 
trTJ r Py u f 3 reSUme ^-t^" sent to N. I.E. as part of a proposal? recently* 
funded, in the resume, this person claimed to have earned degreefat thill 
inS ' lt: " tions - ™ 1S information is false. People who know I have 
' af^f SI* ^ 9 f ° r aSk 016 wh y" oth ing^ done about instances such 

as this. When I suggest that they give information, they express fears for the 

^T^V 0 **- T Can ^ rdly faU t0 *» Wtlitlf to them. The 
responsibility. for auditing does belong with* a federal agency. Misrepresentation 
from w T^p* f*' nepotism, misuse of trawl funds, an d the practice o/paymg people 
from n.I».£. funds while they are pursuing other commercial interests are violations 
that are oftdn common knowledge, but not often reported. 



^ 4 
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MSUuit Affirm*** Atit^/t^lOfportMtiy htt,t*t*» 



Mr. Murphy 
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September 19, 1981 



I am hopeful that abuses in the use of N.I.E. funds can be corrected so that 
IkI.E.'s better projects can continue to receive the enthusiastic support, they 
deserve. 

\ 

Sincerely, * 



Lois A. Bader 
Professor 

LAB : rph 
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When and how did you first develop concern about the research being supported 
through NIE? Could you give more specific illustrations of probtezrfs you have 
seen? * 

I first became concerned about the researcti supported by NIE when I 
discovered that large sums of money were being given to people to* conduct 
research in areas in which they had no academic preparation or experience. 
I discovered that many relatives and friends were hired on projects when there 
were more qualified people available. * 

' When I attended a meeting on research in beginning reading instruction 
at the University of Pittsburgh, I heard participants, whose remarks were 
taped rind recorded by a stenographer, admit that they didn't know, how their 
research applied to beginning reading instruction, and that they were there 
because of people they knew in NIE and in NIE- funded projects. People pre- 
senting papers seemed to have no knowledge of the huge* amount of research 
completed in beginning reading instruction. They seemed to disregard everyone, 
outside their circle. There was no understanding o^the needs of .teachers and 
the child/en they were instructing. * * 

As'Drs. Emans and Walker have given specific instances of deficiencies in 
the published studies in reading, it would* be redundant for me to do so. How- 
ever, I, too, became awar^of problems whfcn I heard the NIE research in reading 
presented at conferences and when I read published accounts. 

Finally, colleagues became so outraged by some of the NIE-sponsored 
research that they posted it on the walls of our college with derogatory state- 
ments. One study was read aloud in a facatty meeting while listeners laughed. 
A professor in Kansas told me he subscribed to a newsletter of one of the 
NIE-sponsored institutes. He said he and his colleagues agreed that if the 
researchers wanted answers to many of the questions "they were pursuing, they 
should call and ask them. He felt the questions were the type asked by pro- 
fessors who had never been classroom teachers, 'in many instances, I know 
this to be true. . 




Q2» in your testimony you mentioned narrow studies focused on four to six teachers. 
What was the purpose of the studies to which you refer? wis there any effort 
to replicate these projects Jit larger populations? was there any effort to 
apply the results of this research in the general population? 

*■ , 0ne study that I had in mind involved observations of six teachers (not 

their students, as Dr. Goldberg suggested). These six were asked to fill out ' -* 
questionnaires. The published findings were summarized w*th this statement: 
"If teachers^regard a school subject as important, they allocate more time to 
it than other "subject!. - 

I I dcp't know if there are any plans to replicate this finding.' (If there 
are. it would be a tremendous waste of money.) Nor do I know of plans to apply 
this finding, s K ' 

\ I was sorry tha*t Dr. Goldberg mentioned research *I was , involved in years 

ago in a»NIE- sponsored institute, because £ had hoped to avoid discussing the < ** 
work in ny college. I left the project, even though I had put a great deal of * 
effort into it, because I was appalled by its quality. 

' , * To describe all of the 

shortcomings of this work would reguiro many pages. I will mention a few prob- 
lems that illustrate my concerns. 

Dr. Goldberg stated that the intent of these studies was to study "think- 
ing and decision-making among^ expert reading diagnosticians. ■ Who were these 
experts? They were friends and acquaintances of the investigators. What were 
the^r qualifications? Our Master's degree in reading requires six courses in 
, reading. One of the subjects had taken three courses. Some had never been, em- 
ployed as reading diagnosticians . 

Whom did .these "experts" diagnose? We put together large boxes of data, 
mostly tapes and^test results, that simulated children with reading difficulties. 
Much of this was invented; for example, some of the tests were never given to 
She children, and the tapes were made by high-achieving children acting the pa'rt • 
of disabled readers. Each subject diagnosed three cases, oneiof which was a 
replication^ The subjects never saw the children. 
^ ' The' plan I had hopedjto follow entailed telling the subjects that . f. 

we -had information on disabled 'readers, and that they weig to ask for inforraa- \ 
tion they wanted. This way, we might learn what information was collected, in 
what'order, and how it was interpreted py reading teachers. However, the 
subjects were given a lis£ of everything in the box, resulting in their 
asking for- a great deal of information they did not usually collect. The find- | 
mgs were almost useless. Half 6t the subjects recognized that they were re- . • 
% viewing replicated cases. This* also, confounded results. Subjects were pressed* 

constantly to talk about everything they saw. This is very distracting to some 
people who ere trying to think. We were not getting information, that reflected' 
the usual practices of these pjjbple. . * 

In another study on this project, "sub'jects who had seen -the cases were ' * 
observe^ talking about the casfis with subjects who' had riot yet seen them. • 
I left the -project. Two years ago, another reading professor who had 
replaced\»e left the project, citing the same problems with research quality 
.that I hdd< found, and complaining that the data did not reflect the thinking 
and decisionmaking of reading teachers. He, too, did not want his name asso- ^ 
ciated with this research. In a field where cradit for research is important, " " 
this is siWn*£icant.* * 
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Response to Q2., continued k 

In one of the studies that Dr. Goldberg mentioned, Weinshank used the 
procedures described above to look at recommendations for remediation o^ 
reading difficulties. Based on a study ,of only eight subjects, s%e said, 
"The near-chaotic state of diagnosis and 4 remediation cannot gc^ unchallenged." 
This and statements like it are hardly the reasoned, qualified statements one 
expects in scientific research. These are emotional ravings that can do harm 
to reading teachers. * < 

\ . ■ 
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g3» How can NIC better disseminate information~to assure that the results of 
educational research can be applied in class rooms' 

JV. There is no need for NIE to-be involved in research dissemination beyond 

ERIC. m , 

' When research is conducted on important questions, when research procedures 
/ are sound, when the investigators are respected, and when the reports are written 
in readable language, ^hc findings rapidly sweep through^the educational cocraunityJ 
Existing communication channels include, undergraduate and graduate courses, 
inservice sessions in schools; professional seminars for administrators < news - 
t letters, bulletins, and journals^of professional associations, colleges, and 
» state, Regional, and city school systems, textbooks/ conference .reports; and. 
• of course , ERTC. » , 

3 Needles*5\Sto say, efforts to \disserunate poor^research, research that repeats 

» 'what is known, or research that dc\\ls tfith such trivia that people laugh at it * 
would be a tremendous waste of money. ^ 



Do you see any advantage to centralized centers for education research such as 
the Regional Education Laboratories anfl the Research ^nd Demonstration Centers? 

I don't see any advantage to having a few centralized centers Over having 
several smaller projects^ The probability Cf naking useful discoveries increases ' 
with the involvement of people with diverse backgrounds, ^lso. there are likely 
to be fewer abuses with regard to the misuse of funds* and the networking of a 
relatively small clique, it seems to me that NIE has been unable to monitor the 
use of funds in large centers. 1 • , 



£5. Woufd the elimination of the 40% set-aside for the Labs and Centers, in your 
. opinion, solve some of the problems you «ee? 

* * • t , 

A. - Yes. U agree that the elimination of the 40* ^et-aside is desirable? 
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In the letter following your testify you give am example of duplication of 
textbook studies by citing the Michigan Social Studies Textbook Study and you 
refer to another study cited during the hearings which is a replication of other 
numerous studies, would you please tell us specifically to which study you 
refer and of which previous studies it is a plication? 
* * 

Two N IE-supported studies were mentioned as important breakthroughs in 
u the June 18 hearings. This is especially ironic smpe both of them are in 
areas* where extensive research has been done. * . 



1. Readability of textboo 



Since . 



St cited by Richard Anderson . 



I have a full teachi ig load,* and I don't have the millions ofxdol- 
™i f, m ^ l Q ^ that Dr. Anderson ha*, I can only cite a 



lars in federal funds available 

few examples that are illustrative of much work in this area. 

In March, 1967, waiter Hill wrote "Research in the Classroom: ''Cont. 
Textbook — Help or Hindrance." Vhis Journal of Reading article citQd 23 
references in a review of research related to readability of content area text- 
books with implications for classroom instruction. t " 

+ In December, 1968, the entire issue of The Reading Teacher was devoted to 
articles and research on reading materials. The distinguished- researcher. Earl 
Rankin, co-authored one of the articles* "A Methodology for Studying Children's 
Reactions to stories in First Grade Readers." • 

Since this time, numerous studies have been published. Many of them are 
quite sophisticated. They are not limited to simple-minded rewrites of stories 
or archaic readability formulas, as indicated in the testimony' given before your 
committee. ♦ * I 

* In addition to the voluminous literatureAn / the comprehensibility_af texts, 
there have been other extremely valuable sources of information. One is the 
Educational products Information Exchange (EPIE) . This institute was created 
y as an independent, non-profit, non-governmental organization designed, to pro- 
. vide descriptive and evaluative information about educational materials and 
products. The first issue *of The EPIE^Potum was published in 1967. * 

The Select Committee was provided with two copies of the Michigafr Socia l ' 
Studies Textbook Study, 1978-79. . The Michigan Department of Education has for . 
several years involved scholars and textbook publishers- inanalyzing textbooks ' 
and making recommendations fot their; indorsement. These studies are published 
xn ERIC. There are projects such as these in other state departments of educa- 
tion, county school-district offices, and public school systems. It -would be 
interesting to compare the cost of producing this information in an NIE-funded 
center-with other state and local* efforts. Certainly, there is no comparison^ ' 
with*th» cost of regular reviews of textbooks and studies .of the comprehensibility 
of texts in scholarly journals. A few examples: Science Education , School 

Science a nd Mathematics , Social Education , and English Journal . • 

Dr. Goldberg said, "The Michigan study is concerned with race , culture , 
and gender in four published textbooks. In* contrast, the CSR research on social 
studies texts deals with coherence , intelligibility , and the degree to which e * 
they organize material for ease of comprehension ." 

How can Dr. Goldberg misrepresent the Michigan studies when a copy is in 
the hands of the committee?! The '78- '79 study was concerned with ..social 
studies series from four major publishers, and included a large number of text- 
books. Even more*important, the Michigan studies have been concerned "with 
coherence, intelligibility, and the degree to which they organize material for 
ease of comprehension. " I am attaching a copy of the chart ^>r. Ma rich from 
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Response to continued 

The University of Michigan and I used in our analysis. 1 % don't understand how 
anyone could look at the study and miss this large,, important component. 
Furthermore, the '1^*19 text study is only one of several conducted by the 
Michigan Department of Education. 

W' ' 

J* 2. The other research designated as an important breakthrough was 

cited by the administrator from the New York Public Schools, representing 
Dr. Macchiarola. I do not have a copy of* his oral testimony, but he mentioned 
the Brookover-Lezottie study. Since the'se people and I are on the same faculty, 
am not eager to critique their research. In paper #17 from the institute for 
Research on Teaching, they describe their work in 'eight schools in which they 
used questionnaires with items such as, "Has staff morale changed in the school 
during the past three years?" Anyone seriously concerned with research method- 
ology in this area should read "Telling More Than We Can Know: Verbal Reports 
on. Mental Processes," by R.E . Nesbett and T.R. Wilson, Psychological Review , , 
May, 1977., Dr. Brookover has had some former students employed in the New York 
Schools who think well of him. I, too, think well of Dr. Brookover. A question 

.remains as to whether" the findings are new. 

In the 1920s, the Rand Corporation sponsored researdh to identify factors 
that contribute significantly to* high achievement in' schools. "These findings 

-have been replicated many times. One of the* studies that I have shared with 
my classes over the years was reported widely by George weber, Council for 
Basic Education, Washington, D.C. , 1971. The title is "Inner-City Children 
Con Be Taught to Read: Four Successful Schools T"' Two of the schools were 
P.S* 11, Manhattan, and P.S. 129, Manhattan. One mightVassume New York City 

^school administrators would be familiar with this and several, other studies' v 
completed in their district', and that they would be aware of whether or* not ♦ 
the findings were the same or were new. The findings' of this^ study were re- 
ported irt journals, and 1 the newspapers. William Raspberry discussed the— Stttfy 
in his widely syndicated column. „ ' 

Dr„ Goldberg states, "Results of NlE-supported research suggest that 
iriner-city schools can be effective in teaching poor and minority students, « 
and that such effective schools have principals who are strong instructional 

'leaders, professional staffs with high expectations for pupil performance... 
orderly, school climates. ..testing and assessment systems...". 

The Weber report (1971) listed the following factors that accounted for 
success in the, inner- city schools: "strong leadership, high expectations, good 
atmosphere .. .oareful evaluation of pupil progress." * \ 

' The fact that Dr. Goldberg cited the preceding as an example of the value * 
of NIE research concerns me. Surely, knowledgeable NIE staff know better. 

«• Unlike Dr. Goldberg, I do not Have a staff to help roe construct answers 
to the questions I way given.. Howe^r, I can recommend a 'publication that has 

«an extenarve bibliography of studies related to effective schools. Tlib title 
of this monograph is Study- of Two inner City Schools , published by the State of 
New York, Office of Education Performance Review, March 1974. Ninety-two 
references are listed. (A study by Robert Eroans is included.) 

, ' ...As I write, this, I am struck by the incongruity of trying to make my < 
voic*,'heard when I have no staff, no multi-mi llion-dollefr budget,* and a rela- 
tively low7pa id position as a professor which fully'engages my 4 time. 
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ASSESSING THE CfaPREHENSiBIUTY OF TEXTBOOKS Cdtloofctf 



Lc<u A. pidtA 
UUkigan Stait Lbuvtu<ty 



Factors contributing to the readability of in- * 
structlonal materials can be studied in various 
ways. The cloze procedure, described by Rankin 
end Culhane (1969), IS desirable when students 
are available for testing. Readability formulae 
such as those developed by McLaughlin (1969) and 
Fry (1977) are frequently used to obtain a gross 
measure of level of difficulty. However, these 
devices do not provide a comprehensive analysis 
of factors teachers and curriculum leaders need 
to consider In an examination of text books. 

In addition to keeping In nlnd the previous ex- 
periences and characteristics of the students 
•who will be using the materials, text reviewers' 
■ay wish to direct their attention to the fol- 
lowing features: ' 

^ 1. linguistic factors . Written language Is 
' composed of grapheme, syntactic and semantic 
elements. As children mature and as they read 
more, their abilities to process these elements 
usually Increase. One way to estimate reeding 
grade. level Is to use a readability formula 
which takes Into account factors^uch as sen- 

, tence length and multisyllabic words. On the 
primary levels especially^, consideration needs 
to be given to analyzing language patterns 

** tpproprtate to children's oral language capa- 
bilities. 

'2.' Conceptual Factors. The Ideas presented 
in materials- a ls.o contribute a great deal toward 
reading ease or difficulty.. Readers Use the 
store of concepts that flhey ^assess \ to under- 
sttoLfcw ideas. If they leckappropriate con- 

* cepts because of immaturity or Inexperience, 
ttty may* not comprehend wha^ they read even 
though they My be able to read aloud with 

N apparent ease. Aspects, sucn as concept density, 
abstrectness of concepts> and Inadequate concept 
development, may affect reading ease or diffi- 
culty. Further* the representation of females, 
physically handicapped, racial and ethnic 
groups and others who have been set apart 1s 
fmportant since readers need to be able to make 
a positive Identification with people in; the 
text since this,, too, can affect reading/ - / 
achievement. 

3. Organizational Factors . Writing that 
reflects a, clear, logical development of subject 
matter and employs devices to highlight the 
organization of the. presentation contributes to 
ease of comprehension. , 




4. Writing Style , while style Is somewhat 
elusive to define, certain /eaturesof writing 
such as cohesiveness and word choice contri- 
bute In great measure to comprehenslblllty. 

5. learning Aids . Since aids to learning 
from reading are usually employed by authors of 
Instructional materials and since they may con- 
tribute to comprehension, attention should be 
given io their potential effectiveness. These 
Include questions or tasks that direct the read- 
er to various levels and kinds of reasoning. 

6. Teaching Aids . Instructional manuals, 
management plans, and tests are examples of 
teaching aids that might be Included as part of 
an instructional package. These should be ex- 
amined with regard to ease of usejmjktenslveness 
and qualtty. *^ 

7. Bindlng/Printlng/Format/ll lustrations . 
Pictures, charts, graphs and other illustrations 
may contribute to interest as well as clarifi- 
cation of the text. Type-face and 1 format are 
factors that may influence text appeal. * 

The chart presented In Figure 1 specifies con- 
cerns within the seven areas briefly described 
In the preceding discussion. Use of the chart * 
enables those analyzing instructional materials 
to reduce subjective judgments to some degree 
whil^conslderlng a range of factors. 



Figure 1 can be found on the next page. 
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Pvbll*her 
Copyright^ 



iiNMsnc r*a«s 



COKmW FAC7CKS 



OtWMMTIOAAl f«T0tS 



'(Wr»|l, •pproprUte tb Intended gr«0> leveMj} 

♦eeording it _ for^u 

llngvluic pmerM**yTt*b"Te to wo*t popwWOon* 

end fit intonded level(t) 
VotibuUry choice *np control lutUble 
Ntw votibuUrv blghltgftted, It.tldred. *n 

bo)df.ce or underlined 
Hew fOdbiltrf, defined In content^ 
Hew voc*bul*rjr defined »« mirgln guide*. gloMiry. 

beginning or end pf Cftepter 



Conctptwl level generellv woeri«te to 

Mt^ Or»de leveM*) 
Concept* presented deductively 
Concept! (WfiM Inductively « 
Kijor idee* «re highlV0/it«4 . 1t.fic»»$d. In 

boldfece type or underlined 
Appropriate mvMptlon* *»4e regey/lng prior 

level of concept* 
Sufficient development of new concepts through 

e«««ple*. Hlu*tr«tlon*. •"•logle*. redundancy 
Ho evidence of teiue). refill, economic. Cultural, 

or pollttc*! bU* « „ 



Unit*. chJpter*. teble of>content*t *nde« pre*ent 
cl»«r, logjcel development of *wbject * ^ 

CMpterj or Instruct to**l *eo*e»t* contein fse»alng~ 
•rwj iub*h**jfftg* tMt • Ideonprehe'ntlon pf *ubj«t 

Introductory. definitional. I )lu*tr«tfve. 

*UMMr r p«r«greptt*/iectl0n* U*ed •* nec***|ry 

Top<c sentence* of peregrepbt de«rl» identifiable 

or eetilv inferred 
C*ch tb*p'er/*eetlon/gnU conuin* • well-written 

*UMMrv wd/or Overview ■» 



'TUOflUG A^DS 



H aCi k/m tta I Hc/Fo«mT/ uiustmi i oxs 



IdCM ere e>pret*ed ctetrlt end d*r«tlr 
Word choice 1% •ppropri.te 
• Ton* «nd ••itner^f eipr***ioo *re> •pceiltng to 
Intended readers 
M»Ch*ntit «re correct 



Ov**t(on*/t«|i* ♦pproprlete to conceptual 
development of Intended .ge/grede le*H ft) 

<X**tlon*/Utt* *p«n level* Of re.*ont*g 
liter.)., interpretive, eritie.t. v.lfei 
cUrlflc«tlon. problem *olving 

Owe* t ton* /te*i* cen be u*ed ♦* reeding evloe* 

Suitable *uppte*ent*r r reeding* *ugge*ted 



Cleer, convenient to we * 
Helpful Idee* for conceptual development 
Alterative in*trvct>o«ul *ugge*t'cn* given for poor 
<• reederi, slow leemlng *tude*t*. edvenced *tudent* 
ConUlM objective*. <Mn«9e*ent plen*. eveluetloh 

guideline*, tett* of **(t*(*ctor r gutlftt 
Svpple»ent«rr «|d* eveUeble v 



Silt of toot I* «ppropri«te 
Cover, binding. e*d peper ere tpprepriete 
Typ*-f«e I* eppropnete 
Te^wit t* jpfrroprfW — ■ ■ — ■ " 
PlCtu'e*. eHert*. O/eph* tr* «t*«Une 
l)lu*tr*tlon* eid CC»»reneMion of teat 
,tt)v*tr«tlo<n ere fte of *e»y«», *ocl«K c«H«r»l D n* 
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t?t«Mt , 



(MMlUTlOMi fACTCWi 



anther 



If Appropriate M Ute«de4 «r»4e l«tl(i) 
. » ' 1 fe«yU 

Ititfulttlc potter** twltifcle to ecu popwMtOft* 

M4 fit UU«kSH level(t) 
focitwliry choice o*d control t«t title 
«ew rocib«liry M|Ht*te4, ItlHctrH. Hi 

boMfoct or wMtrlfMH 
*M vocebvlery, Affined »■ co»UU 
*ew vocobwlery 60fl*t<l tr^tm owtdrt. flottery. 
be?fMt*f. or Mi of ctopter , 

CooUftMl Irrtl fenerelly •pproprlete to » ^ 

lnle««H «r*6e levol(t) 
Concept t KW*tH Oodwctttely 
CoAcoptt yrttmtH iMfcctWeJy 
Ktjor lOeit Art highlighted. It tl (cited. ♦ • 

toUfoce tjp» or v*0«rlt»«d , 
Approprlite eitMpttd*f »*oe rcoortftof prior 

Iml «f COKeott 
SofMclMt oovelWM of mm co*ceptt throvgh 

eiMplet. tllvttritleoi. «Aalo|1et. roAmdiftcy 
*> rrlO>1Ke Of ttlMl. rKlll. OCOftCalC. cvlt«r»l. 

of politic*! ttttt 

Uftltt. ctttpttrt. Ukle of*contentt, t«*i Ket««t 

cleir. loflCOl OeverofMent of tvt),J«t 
Owpteri or (Mtn<t(OA«l t*9»e«U CMteU beodlajv 

*/* tvb>lwoo'l»tt ttet efdcc*pre+v*stMOf u*S*<t 
Introductory, fefinlttoAll, lUwtritlve. 

i«W*ry p*roor*pht/S*CttOAt «se4 It arcttttry 
Topic tente*c*s »f porofripto cleirty toeotlfteble 

or- ntlly Uffir«4 
f*C* *JMpter/te<tlo*/wr<1t COntilKt • wtH-wrltUn 

twtury W/or evtnrlew 



Neil oro aiprttW deer?/ «a* 4(r*ctlv 

V«ri Choi co tt oppreprtm 

To^t'W MMir tjUtprmlot ere oppcallM to 

Intend** ro*4fri^ * - 
Hflbpnlct »rt coVroct 

, <£VtlMi7t«ltt appreciate to concerto*) 
tfmlopwit of intended it*/tr«* >trel (i) 
QvetttOftS/tottttM* UttH Of roitfetnf 
Ijtefel. Interpretive, critical. Mtvei 
cUrlffcotloM, pr«61o»*Ml«lM 
frctttom/tMkt cm be vted it roodlne e»t*et ' 
rviUbT^tHPplowatiry reMtnei wggeited 



H»tK/Fttinil«/FO«hAT/IUUSTUTIORS: 



V 



Cllir. COflTMlMt to «u 

Htlpfwl Idtot for cencoptwil 4e*tloM«M " , 
Alt*rr4t1«t Iftttrwetloral tv^ontltms %\rt* for poor 

rt«0>rt« tlM Wirnlft? ttvoXttt. OP>«ko«- ttwdMtt 
CoAUtnt o*>ctlm. «M44Mtnt p1»«j, ntlMtlM 

ovttfoMKet. ttttt of titltfKtorv «v«1ltr 
SvpplMtntory *14t ititlibl* 



S1» Of fcoo* tt •pproprtlU ' 
Cover, olndlwi. **J popor ere «ppropr1*u 
T|PO<fKe It opproprltte . 
rorwt It tpproprlele 

rittwrot. ci»mt. orepKt ere •pp*«1l<w * 

II1«rttritCoo> eircoMpreheiktlon of teit 

Illwttretlont ire freo of teiwel, toclel. c«lt«rel blet 
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CHARTlRtO IU) 

COLLEGE'OF WILLIAM AND MARY 

SCHOOL OF C QUC AT ION " ^ 

orricc or thk ocan 

WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 23185 



November 4, 1981* 



The^noraMLe Aust'in J\ Murphy 
Subcommittee on Select "M ur ^tion^ • 
617 House Of yce 'Building Annex Hi' 

Washington, D.C. 20515 . * ' r 

* • 

Dear Mr. Murphy: , > 

* ■ * . 

Thank you for sending me Dr G oldberg's answer to your 
questions regarding the NationaTlnstitute of Education. I 
note that he included \ copy of a letter he. wrote to* me in 
response to one ^of your questions, I think it would be. 
appropriate, if you have ^ot already received them, for you/ 
to have copies of the follow-up correspondence. - 4 . 



Sincerely, 



Robert Emans,* 
Associate Dean 



REgt . 
* 

encs , 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT Or EDUCATION 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
.WASHINGTON, DC* 20208 



OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



11 SEP 1981 



Dr. Robert Emans 
Associate Dean 
College of William and Mary 
School of Education 
til Hamburg, Virginia ??1 85 

Dear Bob: • , 

I appreciate your letter of August 20, 1981, further explaining your 
sense that the National Institute of Education should be doing nore to 
encourage professors of educational methods to us$ the results dj 
educational research 1n their teaching and training responsibilities. 

I must say that this letter? provides me with a better idea of your con- 
• cerns* 1n this area. I am not sure if I was unable to understand the 
Issue before, or if you did not explain it very well, but in any event 
I believe we can probably do*better. I also believe that we art doing 
more 1n this area than you imply* but I hope'we can improve. 

What. I want to suggest 1s tKat you, and perhaps some of your colleagues 
at William *and Mary or elsewhere in the academic world, think through 
a useful approach to making research products more accessible and useful * 
to educational methodologists and submit a plan^of action to cur unsoli- 
cited proposal program. The closing date for the next unsolicited 
proposal program 1s next Spring, and I am asking, by copy of this letter, 
that the, unsolicited proposal coordinator send you the new guidelines 
when they are publisherf'in the next few weeks. 

Naturally, you will understand that since these proposals are juoged by 
external peer reviewers, I cannot commit the agency to funding. I trust, 
^however, that something constructive can come frdin our dialogue. 

Sincerely, 



HUton Goldberg 
ActHig Director 
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